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The Moorish Ballads. 


Or the language of Spain, as it exist- 
ed under the reign of the Visigoth 
kings, we no monuments.— 
The laws and the chronicles of the 
period were equally written in Latin— 
and although both, in all gre wed 
must have been uently rendered 
into more vulgar dialects for the use 
of those whose business it was to un- 
derstand them, no traces of any such 
pp ne — the man —_ 
struggles of religious politi- 

cal dissention of which this interesting 
region has since been made the scene. 
To what — extent, —s the 
language and literature of the penin- 
sula felt the influence of that great 
revolution which subjected the far 
greater P omg of her territory to the 
sway a mussulman sceptre—and 
how much or how little of what we 
at this hour admire or condemn in the 
poetry of Portugal, n, Castille, 
is really not of Spanish but of Moor- 
origin—these are matters which 
have divided all the great writers of 
literary history, and which we, in 
truth, have little chance of ever seeing 
accurately or completely decided.— 
No one, however, who considers of 
what elements the Christian popula- 
tion of Spain was a composed 
may in what hee = of 
nations, every way to that po- 
pulation, was during the 
middle ages—can have any doubt that 
> — and that no inconsi« 
on, VI. 





derable one neither, was exerted over 
the whole world of Spanish thought 
and feeling—and, therefore, over the 
whole world of Spanish language and 
poetry—by the influx of those orien- 
tal tribes that occupied, for seven long 
centuries, the fairest provinces of the 


peninsula. 
Spain, although of all the provinces 
which owned the authority of the Ca- 


liphs she was the most remote from 
the seat of their empire, appears to 
have been the first in point of civili- 
zation ; her governors having, for at 
least two centuries, emulated one a- 
nother in affording every species of 
encouragement and protection to all 
those liberal arts and sciences which 
first flourished at Bagdad under the 
sway of Haroon Alraschid, and his 
less celebrated, but, perhaps, still 
more enlightened son Al-mamoun.— 
Beneath the wise and munificent 


patronage of these rulers, the cities - 


of Spain, within three hundred years 
after the defeat of king Roderick, 
had been everywhere penetrated with 
a spirit of elegance, tastefulness, and 
philosophy, which afforded the strong- 
est pre igen contrasts to the 
contemporary condition of the other 
kingdoms of Europe. At Cordova, 
Granada, Seville, and many now 
less considerable towns, colleges and 
libraries had been founded and en- 
dowed in the most splendid man- 
ner=where the — exact and the 
3 , 
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most elegant of sciences were cul- 
tivated together with equal zeal. Aver- 
roes translated and expounded Aris- 
totle at Cordova: Ben-Zaid and Aboul- 
Mander wrote histories of their na- 
tion at Valencia ;—Abdel-Maluk set 
the.first-example of that most inte- 
restingyand, useful species of writing 
by which Moreri and others have since 
rendered services so important to our- 
selves ; and an Arabian Encyclopedia 
was compiled under the direction of 
the great Mohammed-Aba-Abdallah 
at Grenada. Ibn-el-Beither went 
forth from Malaga to search through 
all the mountains and plains of Eu- 
rope for every thing that might 
enable him to perfect his favourite 
sciences of botany and lithology, 
and his works still remain to eX- 
cite the admiration of all that are in 
a condition to comprehend their value. 
The Jew of Tudela was the worthy 
successor of Galen and Hippocrates— 
while chemistry, and other branches of 
medical science, almost unknown to 
the ancients, received their first asto- 
nishing developements from Al-Rasi 
and Avicenna. Rhetoric and poetry 
were not less diligently studied—and, 
in a word—it would be difficult to 
point out, in the whole history of the 
world, a time or a country where the 
activity of the human intellect was 
more extensively or usefully or grace- 
fully exerted,—than in Spain, while the 
Mussulman sceptre yet retained any 
portion of that vigour which it had 
originally received from the conduct 
and heroism of Tariffa. 

Although the difference of religion 
prevented the Moors and their Spa- 
nish subjects from ever being com- 
pletely melted into one people, yet it 

that nothing could, on the 
whole, be more mild than the conduct 
of the Moorish government towards 
the Christian population of the coun- 
try during this their splendid period 
of undisturbed dominion. Their learn- 
ing and their arts they liberally com- 
municated to all who desired such par- 
——- and the Christian youth stu- 
ied freely and honourably at the feet 
of Jewish physicians and Mahomme- 
dan philosophers. Communion of stu- 
dies and acquirements continued 
through such a space of years could not 
have failed to break down, on both 
sides, many of the barriers of religious 
— and to nourish a spirit of 
kindliness and charity among the more — 


cultivated portions of either people. 
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The intellect of the Christian 
niards could not be ungrateful for the 
rich gifts it was every day receiv; 
from their misbelieving masters ; w 
the benevolence with which instru, 
tors ever regard willing disciples must 
have tempered in .the minds of, 
Arabs the sentiments .of haug 
periority natural to the breasts of éon 
querors. By degrees, however, the 
scattered remnants of unsubdued Visi. 
goths, who had sought and found re. 
fuge among the mountains of Asty. 
rias and Gallicia, began to gather the 
strength of numbers and of combing. 
tion, and the Mussulmen saw diffe 
rent portions of their empire succe» 
sively wrested from their hands 
leaders whose descendants assumed 
the titles of kings in Oviedo and Ne 
varre—and counts in Castille—Soprar. 
bia—Arragon—and Barcellona. From 
the time when these governments were 
established, till all their strength was 
united in. the persons of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, a perpetual war may be said 
to have.subsisted between the ed 
sors of the two religions—and. theme 
tural jealousy of Moorish governors 
must have gradaully, but eff 
diminished the comfort of the Christians 
‘who yet lived under their authority. 
Were we to seek our ideas of thepe 
riod only from the events recorded in its 
chronicles, we should be led to believe 
that nothing could be more and 
fervid than the spirit of mutual hos 
tility which prevailed among all the 
adherents of the opposite faiths: ‘but 
external events are sometimes not the 
surest guides to the spirit eitherof 
peoples or of ages—and the ancient 
popular poetry of Spain may bere 
ferred to for proofs, which cannot be 
considered as either of dubious orof 
trivial value, that the rage of hostili 
had not sunk quite so far as mi 
have been imagined into the minds and 
hearts of those engaged in the conflict 
There is, indeed, nothing more na 
tural, at first sight, than to reasonia 
some measure from a nation as it isin 
our own day, back to what it wase 
few centuries ago: but we belie 
nothing could tend to the production 
of greater mistakes than such a mo 
of judging applicd to the case of Spait 
In the erect and high-spirited pew 
santry of that country we still see the 
genuine and uncorrupted descendants 
of their manly forefathers—but ™ 
every other part of the population, the 
progress of corruption appears. to have 
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1820-] 
less powerful than rapid, and 
acre as pein in the seale of 
ety, the more distinct and morti- 
is the spectacle of moral. not 
-than- of physical deterioration. 
unusual falling off of men may 
traced: very. easily, to an universal 
os ig an oman destruc- 
ion of principle—in regard to every 
_o of faith and. feeling most es- 
sential to the formation and preserva- 
tion of a national character. We see 
the modern Spaniards the most. bi- 
gotted and enslaved and ignorant of 
Europeans ; but we must not forget 
that the Spaniards of three centuries 
back were, in all respects, a very dif- 
ferent set of beings. Spain, in the 
first regulation of her constitution, was 
as free as any nation needs to be for all 
the purposes of social security and 
individual happiness. Her kings were 
her captains and her judges—the chiefs 
and the models of a_ gallant nobility, 
and the protectors of a manly and in- 
dependent peasantry : But the autho- 
rity with which they were invested 
was guarded by the most accurate limi- 
tations—nay, in case they should exceed 
the boundary of their legal power— 
the statute-book of the realm contain- 
ed exact rules: for the conduct of a 
constitutional insurrection to recal 
them.to their duty, or to punish them 
for its desertion. very order of so- 
ciety had its representatives in the 
national council, and every Spaniard, 
of whatever degree, was penetrated 
with a sense of his own dignity 
as a freeman—his own nobility as a 
descendant of the Visigoths. And it 
is well remarked by the elegant 
Italian historian of our own day,* 
that, even to this hour, the influence 
of this happy order of things still 
continues to be felt in Spain—where 
manners and language and _ litera- 
ture have all received indelibly a 
of courts, and aristocracy, and 
proud feeling—which affords a strik- 
ing contrast to what may be observed 
in modern Italy, where the only free- 
dom that ever existed had its origin 
and residence among citizens and 
ts. 
_ The civil liberty of the old Span- 
iards could scarcely have existed, so 
long as it did, in the presence of any 
feeling so black and noisome as the 
of modern Spain; but this 
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was never tried, for down to the time 
of Charles V. no man has:any right to 
say that the Spaniards were a bigotted 
people. One of the! worst features: of 
their modern bigotry—their extrene 
and servile subjection to the authority 
of the Pope, was entirely. awanting in 
the ‘ee of their ancient spirit.— 
In the 12th century, the kings of) Ar- 
ragon were the protectors of: the Albi- 
genses ; and Pedro II. himself died in 
1213, fighting bravely against the red 
cross, for the cause of. tolerance. In 
1268, two brothers of the king of Cas» 
tille left the banners of. the Infidels; 
beneath which they were serving at 
Tunis, with 800 Castillian gentlemen, 
for the purpose of coming to Italy and 
assisting the Neapolitans in their re- 
sistence to the tyranny of the Po 
and Charles of Anjou. Ih t 
great schism of the west, as. it is 
called (1378,) Pedro IV. embraced 
the party which the Catholic church 
regards as schismatic. That feud was 
not allayed for more than a hundred 
years, and Alphonso V. was well paid 
for consenting to lay it aside; whilé 
down to the time of' Charles V., the 
whole of the Neapolitan princes of 
the house of Arragon may be said to 
have lived in a state of open enmity a- 
gainst the papal see—sometimesexcom- 
municated for generations together— 
seldom apparently—never cordially re- 
conciled. When Ferdinand the Cas 
tholic, finally, wished to introduce the 
Inquisition into his kingdom, the whole 
nation took up arms to resist him.— 
The Grand Inquisitor was killed, and 
every one of his creatures was compel- 
led to leave the yet free soil of Arragon: 
But the truest and best proof of the 
liberality of the old Spaniards is, as 
we have already said; to be found in 
their beautiful ballads. Throughout 
the far greater part of these composi- 
tions, many of which must be, at least; 
as old as the 10th’ century, there 
breathes a charming sentiment of cha- 
rity and humanity towards those 
Moorish enemies with whom the com- 
bats of the national heroes are repre- 
sented. The Spaniardsand the Moors 
lived together in their villages beneath 
the calmest of skies; and surrounded 
with the most lovely of landscapes. In 
spite of their adverse faiths——im spite 
of their adverse interests—they 
much in common—loves, and sports, 
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his life, fought beneath the standard 
of the crescent, and the minstrels 
of either nation might, therefore, 
in to some instances at 
least, have equal pride in the celebra- 
tion of their prowess. The praises 
which the Arab poets granted to them 
in their Monwachchah, or girdle ver- 
Your horse is faint, my king, 

His limbs are torn, his breast 
Mount, mount on mine, oh mount a 


Or in my arms Fh Bt Sone gimes—thels 


my lord, 
is gored, 


dilleras. Even in the ballads mog 
exclusively devoted to the 

of some feat of Spanish heroism, it is 
quite common to find some 
compliment to the Moors mixed 
the strain of exultation. Take, for ex. 
ample, the famous ballad on Don 
mon of Butrago—translated in 
pavgpee tne gir Register for 1816, 
just published. The version, it wil 
be seen, is by the same hand as thoe 
which follow. 


your gallant horse is sick, 
on his eye the film is thick ; 
thee mount and fly, 


I pra 
trampling hoofs are nigh. 


My king, my king, you’re wounded sore, the blood runs from your feet, 


But only lay your hand before, and I'll lift 
Mount, Juan, mount—the Moors are near, 


ye to your seat ; 
hear them Arab cry, 


Oh mount and fly for jeopardy, I'll save ye though I die. 
Stand noble steed this hour of need, be gentle as a lamb, 


I'll kiss the foam from off thy mouth, 


y master dear I am ; 


— Mount, Juan, ride, whate’er betide, away the bridle fling, 
And plunge the rowels in his side—Bavieca save my king. 
. 


~ 


King Juan’s horse fell lifeless—Don Raymon’s horse stood by, 


Nor ki 


’Gainst the same tree their backs they placed—t 
Don Raymon’s arms the corpse embraced, and so 


nor lord would mount him, they both prepare to die ; 


7 hacked the king in twain, 
ey both were slain.— 


But when the Moor Almazor beheld what had been done, 
He oped Lord Raymon's visor, while down his tears did run ; 
He oped his visor, ay ay ewe he kissed the forehead cold, 


God grant may ne'er to 


Even in the more remote and ideal 
= Pagenearsage? ye — a pomneosg i 
» parts o and great- 

ness were just as teow 4 attributed 
to Moors as to Christians ;—Calaynos 
was a name as familiar as Guyferos. 
At somewhat a later period, when the 
conquest of Grenada had mingled the 
— still more with 
persons and manners of the Moors, 

we find the Spanish poets still fonder 
of celebrating the heroic achievements 
of Moors ; and, without doubt, this 
their liberality towards the ‘‘ Knights 
of Grenada, Gentlemen, albeit Moors,” 


A Moros hijos d’algo 
ungpe ’algo, 
must have been tifying to the 
former nde: ing Chico. It 
mast have counteracted the bigotry of 
Confessors and Mollahs, and tended 


tian men this Moorish shame be told. 


to inspire both nations with sentiments 
of kindness and mutual esteem. Ber- 
nard de Carpio, above all the rest, 
was the common property and pride 
of both peoples. Of his all romm- 
tic life, the most romantic ind- 
dents belonged equally to both. It 
was with Moors t he allied 
himself when he rose up to demand 
vengeance from king Alp for the 
murder of his father. It was wilh 
meshed ty leh epaines Chala 
mar to fight against 

for the independence of the 

soil. It was in front of a Moorish host 
that Bernard couched his lance, vie 
torious alike over valour and magit, 
** When Roland brave and Oliver, 

And many a Paladin and Peer 

At Roncesvalles fell.—” 
All the picturesque details, in fine, @ 
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did, and not unfrequentl 
Ae Seon career, were sung 
with equal — to the shepherd's 
lute on the hills of Leon, and the 


courtl et guage 
ie Dikenes. Surely ese beau- 


tiful verses were written by any one 
rather than a bigot—they breathe’all 
the meek and noble gallantry of 
knighthood. 

rman ap So ed Mew 

o tan 
1755) weer” 
Yel pe mation De eee? 
con ningun re 

Que occasion me huviesse dado, 

Muga le abraga, y le dize 

Casi de plazer Horando : 

aber amt ded 


But as the fine series of ballads in 
which the history of Bernardo is told, 
may probably furnish us with the sub- 
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ject of a separate article, we shall not 
at t enter deeper into any of 
their beauties. They form probably 
the oldest series extant in the lan- 
, and next to those of the Cid, 
the most extensive as well as the most 
beautiful. 

The history of the children of Lara 
is another series from which many 
rich illustrations of our ition 
might be borrowed, but we — 
entering upon it at t for simi 
sail as to The ballads of the 
Campeador himself, our readers may 
refer to the best of them translated, as 
never ballads nor any other composi- 
tions that we are acquainted with 
were translated, by Mr Frere.* The 
dark and bloody annals of Pedro the 
cruel, are narrated in another long 
and exquisite series—and in these too 
we might find much prem 
As a specimen of the style in whi 
they are written, will our readers ac- 
cept, by the way, the following speci- 
men? It contains the narrative of 
the tyrant’s murder of Blanche of 
Bourbon, his young and innocent 
queen, whom he sacrificed very short- 


ly after his iage to the jealous 
hatred of his Jewish mistress, Maria 
= Pedilla. The version is quite lite- 


THE DEATH OF QUEEN BLANCHE. 


Manta DE Pepitta be not thus of dismal mood, 

For if I twice have wedded me it all was for thy good, 

But if upon Queen Blanche ye will that I some scorn should show, 
For a banner to Medina my messenger shall go 


The work shall be of Blanche’s tears, o 


8 
f Blanche’s blood the ground ; 


Such pennon shall they weave for thee, such sacrifice be found. 
Then to the Lord of Ortis, that excellent baron, 

He said, now hear me, Ynigo, forthwith for this begone. 

Then answer made Don Ynigo, such gift I ne’er will bring, 


For he that harmeth Lady B 
And to a bowman of his guard 


che doth harm my lord the king. 
Then Pedro to his chamber went, his cheek wey | i 


the dark command he said. 


3 


The bowman to Medina passed, when the queen. beheld him near, 


F 


she said, my maidens, he brin 
said the archer, bending low, 


F 


Hs 
Eg 


thou wilt, so be the king hath 


ag 
: 


i the bowman for h 


my\death I fear. 
e king’s commandment take, 
thy soul be ordered well with God that did it make, 
thine hour is come, therefrom no refuge may there be— 
tly spoke the Lady Blanche, my friend I pardon thee ; 
his commandment given, 
not confession—if so, forgive ye heaven. 
er tears’ and for her beauty’s sake, 
Queen Blanche of Bourbon her last com 
! my noble country—oh blood of —_ 
teen years have I seen out before my 


ini did make ;— 
bon, 
is gone. 





* At the end of Mr Southey’s History of the Cid. 
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The king hath never known me. A virgin true I die. 
Fete - done, to proud oo no:treason eer did I. 
crown they puti upon my was a crown of blood and sighs 
God another me 


grant me soon 


crown more precious in the skies, 


These words she spake, then:down she knelt, and took the bowman’s blow— . 
Her tender neck was cut in twain, and out her blood did flow. 


After this series, in all. the collec- 
tions: we have seen, the greater part 
of the ballads are altogether Moorish 
in their subjects, and of these we 
shall now proceed to give a few speci- 
mens. They are every way interesting 
—but, above all, as monuments, for 
such we unquestionably consider them 
to be, of the manners.and customs of 
a:noble nation, of whose race no re- 


long ennobled. Composed originally 
by a Moor or a Spaniard, (it is often 
difficult to determine by which 

of the two), they were sung in the 
i greens of Andalusia in either 
, but to the same tunes, and 


listened to with equal pleasure by man, 
woman, a ild—mussulman and 
christian. ‘these strains, whatever 


other merits or demerits they may 
possess, we are, at least, presented 
with a lively picture of the life of the 
Arabian iard. Wesee him as he 
was in reality, “like steel among 
weapons, like wax among women.” 

Fuerte qual azero entre armas, 

Y qual cera entre las damas. 


There came, indeed, a time when 
the fondness of the Spaniards for their 
Moorish ballads. was made matter of 
reproach—but this was not till long 
after the period when Spanish bravery 
had won back the last fragments of 
the peninsula from Moorish hands.— 
It was thus that a Spanish poet of the 
after day expressed himself. 

Vayase con Dios Ganzul ! 
Lleve el diable a Celindaxa ! 
Y buelvan estas marlotas 

A quien se las did prestadas. 
Que quiere Dona Maria 

Ver ete a Dona Juana, 
Una a " 

Que bed ‘eonenb gallarda: 
Y Don Pedro y Don Rodrigo 
Vestir otras mas galanas 

Ver quien son estos danzantes 
Y conocer estas damas. 

Y el senor Alcayde quiere 
Saber quien es Abenamar. 
Estos Zegris y Aliatares 
Adulces, Zaydes, y Andallas. 


Y de que repartimoento 

Son Celinda y Guadalara, 
Estos Moras y Estas Moras 
Que en todas las bodas danzan. 
Y por hablarlo mas claro 

Assi tenguan buena pascua, 
Ha venido a su noticia 

Que ay Christianos en Espana. 


But these complaints were not withe 
out their answer; for says another 
poem in the Romancero general— 

Si es espanol Don Rodrigo 

Espanol fue el fuerte Andalla 

Y sepa el senor Alcayde 

Que tambien lo es Guadalara. 
But the best argument follows, 

No es culpa si de los Moros 

Les valientes hechos cantan, 

Pues tanto mas resplendecen 

Nuestras celebras hazanas. 


The greater part. of these ballads 
refer to the period immediately, prece- 
ding the downfall of the throne of 
Granada—the amours of that splendid 
court—the bull-feasts and other spece 
tacles in which its lords and ladies de« 
lighted no less than those of the Chris- 
tian courts of Spain—the bloody feuds 
of the two great Moorish families of 
the Zegris and the Abencerrages which 
contributed: so largely to the ruin of 
the Moorish cause—and the incidents 
of that last: war itself, in which the 
power of the mussulman was entirel 
overthrown by the arms of Ferdinan 
and Isabella. But the specimens we 
give will speak for themselves.» To 
some of our readers it may, perhaps, 
occur that the part.ascribed to Moor 
ish females in these ballads is not al- 
ways exactly in the oriental taste; 
but the pictures still extant on the 
walls of the Alhamra contain abun- 
dant proofs how unfair it would be to 
judge from the manners of any mus+ 
sulman nation of our day, to those of 
the refined and elegant Spanish Moors, 
As a single example of what we mean, 
in one of those pictures, engraved in 
the splendid work of Mr Murphy, 8 
Moorish lady is represented, unveiled, 
bestowing the prize, after a tourney, 
on a kneeling Moorish knight. 
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1820.1] Andalla’s Bridal. 


ANDALLA’S BRIDAL. 


I. 
Rise up—rise up, Marifa, lay the golden cushion down, 
Rise up, come to'the window, and gaze with all the Town, 
From gay guitar and violin the silver notes are flowing, 
And the lovely lute doth speak between the trumpet’s lordly blowing, 
And banners bright from lattice light.are waving everywhere, 


And the tall tall plume of our cousin's’ bridegroom ‘floats ‘proudly in the air ; 


Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down ; 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the Town. 


Il. 
Arise, arise, Xarifa, I see Andalla’s face, 
He bends him to the people with a calm and princely grace, 
Through all the land of Xeres and banks of Guadalquiver 
Rode forth Bridegroom so brave as he, so’ brave and lovely never. 
Yon tall plume waving o’er:his brow of azure mixed with white, 
I guess twas wreathed by Zara, whom he will wed to-night ; 
Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down,— 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the Town. 


III. 
“ What aileth thee, Xarifa, what makes thine eyes look down ? 
Why stay ye from the window far, nor gaze \with all the Town? ® 
I’ve heard you say on many a day, and sure you said the truth, 
Andalla rides without a Peer, among all Granada’s:youth. 
Without a Peer he rideth, and yon milk-white horse doth go 
Beneath his stately master, with a stately step ani slow ; 
Then rise, oh rise, Xarifa—lay the golden eushion down, 
Unseen here through the lattice, you may gaze with all the Town.” 


IV. 
The Zegri Lady rose not, nor laid her cushion down, 
Nor came she to the window to gaze with all the Town ;— 
But tho’ her eyes dwelt on her knee, in vain her fingers strove, 
And tho’ her needle pressed the silk, no flower Karifa wove; 
One bonny rose-bud she had traced, before the noise drew nigh — 
That bonny bud a tear effaced slow dropping from her eye. 
“No—no,” she sighs—“ bid me not rise, nor lay my cushion down, 
“To gaze upon Andalla with all the gazing Town.” 


V. 
“ Why rise ye not, Xarifa, nor lay your cushion down? 
Why gaze ye not, Xarifa, with all the gazing Town? 
Hear, hear the trumpet how it swells, and how the people cry,— 
He stops at Zara’s palace-gate—why sit ye still—oh why ?” 
———“ At Zara's gate stops Zara’s mate ; in him shall I discover 
The dark-eyed youth pledged me his truth with tears, and was my lover? 
I will not rise, with weary eyes, nor lay my cushion down, 
To gaze on false Andalla with all the gazing Town.” 


ZARA’S EAR-RINGS. 


I, 
My ear-rings! my ear-rings! ‘hey ve dropt into the well, 
And-what to say to Muca, I cannot, cannot, tell— 
"Twas thus Granada’s fountain by, spoke Albuharez’ daughter, 
The well is deep, far down they lie, beneath the cold blue water— 
Tome did Muca give them, + fo he spake his sad farewell, 
And what to say when he comes back, alas ! I cannot tell. 











II. 
My ear-rings! my ear-rings ! were pearls in silver set, 
t when my Moor was far 4 I ne'er should him forget, 
That I ne’er to other tongue should list, nor smile on other's tale, 
But remember he my lips had kissed, pure as those ear-rings pale— 
When he comes and hears that ir hese dropped them in the well, 
Oh what will Muca think of me, I cannot, cannot, tell. 


III. 
My pmo y ! my ear-rings! he’ll say they should have been, 
Not of pearl and of ae of gold and glittering sheen, 
Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear, 
Changing to the changing light, with radiance insincere— 
That chan mind unchanging gems are not befitting well— 
Thus will he think—and what to say, alas! I cannot tell. 











IV. 
He'll think when I to market went, I loitered by the way— 


He'll aps eee ae ae say— 
me other lovers hand, among my tresses noosed, 





He'll think so 
From the ears where he had placed them, my rings of pearl unloosed— 
He'll think when I was so beside this marbie well 





My pearls fell in,—and what to say, alas! I cannot tell. 


V. 
He'll say I am a woman, and we are all the same— 

He'll say I loved when he was here to whisper of his flame— 
But when he went to Tunis, my virgin troth had broken, 
And thought no more of Muca, and cared not for his token. 
My ear-rings! my ear-rings! oh ! luckless, luckless well, 
For what to say to Muca, alas! I cannot tell. 


Vi. 

I'll tell the truth to Muga, and I hope he will believe— 
That I thought of him at morning, and thought of him at eve— 
That musing on my lover, when down the sun was gone, 

His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain all alone, 

And that my mind was o’er the sea, when from my hand they fell, 
And that deep his love lies in my heart, as they lie in the well. 



















THE BULLFIGHT OF GANZUL. 


I. 
Kine Atmanzor of Granada, he hath bid the trumpet sound, 
He hath summoned all the Moorish Lords, from the hills and plains around ; 
From Vega and Sierra, from Betis and Xenil, 
They have come with helm and cuirass of gold and twisted steel. 


- 







II. 
"Tis the holy Baptist’s feast they hold in royalty and state, * 
And they have , the spacious lists, beside the Alhamra’s gate ; 
In gowns of black with silver laced within the tented ring, 
Eight Moors to fight the bull are placed in presence of the king. 


III. 
Eight Moorish Lords of valour tried, with stalwart arm and true, 
The onset of the beasts abide come trooping furious through ; 
The deeds they’ve done, the spoils they've won, fill all with hope and trust, 
Yet ere high in heaven appears the Sun, they all have bit the dust. 


3 
* The day of the Baptist is a festival among the Mussulmans as well as smog 
Christi 
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And next he bowed him to 
Then to his lady’s grace he 
A scarf from out her balcony was whiter 


VI. 
With the life-blood of the slaughtered lords all slippery is the sand, 
Yet proudly in the centre hath Ganzul ta’en his stand ; 
And ladies look with heaving breast, and lords with anxious eye, 
But the lance is firmly in its rest, and his look is calm and hi 


VII. 
Three bulls against the knight are loosed, and two come roaring on 
He rises high in stirrup, forth stretchin ‘his rejon ; 4 
Each furious beast upon the breast he deals him such a blow, 
He blindly totters and gives back across the sand to go. 


VIII. 
“Turn, Ganzul, turn,” Ss po cry—the third comes up behind, 
Low to the sand his head holds he, his nostrils snuff the wind ;-— 
The mountaineers that lead the steers, without stand whispering low, 
“ Now thinks this proud Alcayde to stun Harpado so ?”. 


ix. 
From Guadiana comes he not, he comes not from Xenil, 
From Guadalarif of the plain, or Barves of the hill ; 
But where from out the forest burst Xarama’s waters clear, 
Beneath the oak trees-was he nursed, this proud and stately steer. 


x. 
Dark is his hide on either side, but the blood within doth boil, 
And the dun hide glows, as if on fire, as he paws to the turmoil. 
His eyes are jet, and they are set in crystal rings of snow ; 
But now they stare with one red glare of brass upon the foe. 


XI. 
Upon the forehead of the bull the horns stand close and near, 
From out the broad and wrinkled skull, like daggers they appear ; 
His neck is massy, like the trunk of some old knotted tree, 
Whereon the monster’s shagged mane, like billows curled, ye see. 


XII. 
His legs are short, his hams are thick, his hoofs are black as night, 
Like a strong flail he holds his tail in fierceness of his might ; 
Like something molten out of iron, or hewn from forth the rock, 
Harpado of Xarama stands, to bide the Alcayde’s shock. 


alg XIll. 
Now stops the drum—close, close they come—thrice meet, and thrice give back; 
The white foam of Harpado lies on the charger’s breast of black— 
The white foam of the charger on Harpado’s front of dun— 
. ond advance upon his lance—once more, thou “a one! 
or, VI. 
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XIV. 
Once more, once more ;—in dust and gore to ruin must thou reel— 
In vain, in vain thou tearest the sand with furious heel— 
In vain, in vain, thou noble beast, I see, I see thee stagger, 
Now keen and cold thy neck must hold the stern Alcayde’s dagger! _ 


They have slipped a noose around his feet, six horses are brought in,’ 
And away they drag Harpado with a loud and joyful din. 

Now stoop thee lady from thy stand, and the ring of price bestow 
Upon Ganzul of Agalva, that hath laid Harpado low. 


THE LAMENTATION OF GRANADA FOR THE DEATH OF CELIN. 


I. 
Art the gate of old Granada, when all its bolts are barred, 
At twilight at the Vega gate there is a trampling heard ; 
There is a trampling heard, as of horses treading slow, 
And a weeping voice of women, and a heavy sound of wo. 
What tower is fallen, what star is set, what chief come these bewailing ? 
A tower is fallen, a star is set. Alas! alas for Celin. 


II. 
Three times they knock, three times they cry, and wide the doors they throw; 
Dejectedly they enter, and mournfully they go ; 
In gloomy lines they mustering stand beneath the hollow porch, 
Each horseman grasping in his hand a black and flaming torch ; 
Wet is each eye as they go by, and all around is wailing, 
For all have heard the misery. Alas! alas for Celin. 


III. 
Him yesterday a Moor did slay of Bencerraje’s blood, 
*T'was at the solemn jousting, around the nobles stood ; 
The nobles of the land were there, and the ladies bright and fair 
Looked from their latticed windows, the haughty sight to share ; 
But now the nobles all lament, the ladies are bewailing, 
For he was Granada’s darling knight. Alas! alas for Celin. 


IV. 
Before him ride his vassals, in order two by two, 
With ashes on their turbans spread most pitiful to view ; 
Behind him his four sisters, each wrapped in sable veil, 
Between the tambours dismal strokes take up their doleful tale ; 
When stops the muffled drum, ye hear their brotherless bewailing, 
And all the people, far and near, cry—alas! alas for Celin. 


V. 

Oh lovely lies he on the bier above the purple pall, 

The flower of all Granada’s youth, the loveliest of them all ; 
His dark dark eyes are closed, his rosy lip is pale, 

The crust of blood lies black and dim upon his burnished mail, 
And evermore the hoarse tambour breaks in upon their wailing, 
Its sound is like no earthly sound—alas ! alas for Celin. 


VI. 
The Moorish maid at the lattice stands, the Moor stands at his door, 
One maid is wringing of her hands, and one is weeping sore— 
Down to the dust men bow their heads and ashes black they strew, 
Upon their broidered garments. of crimson, green, and blue— 
Before each gate the bier stands still, then bursts the loud bewailing 
From door and lattice, high and low—alas! alas for Celin. 
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Jd old woman cometh forth, when she hears the people cry ; 
oe hor is white as silyer, like horn her glazed eye. . 
»Pwas she that nursed him at her breast, that nursed him long ago ; 
She knows not whom ip all lament, but soon she well shall know. 
—With one deep shriek she through doth break, when her ears receive their 


wailing, 
“ Let me kiss my Celin ere I die—alas ! alas for Celin.” 
The last specimen we shall give for the present is one of the many ballads 


n the subject of the capture of Granada. It is, perhaps, the most striking of 
és whole of those composed in celebration of that signal neue 


THE FLIGHT FROM GRANADA, 


THERE was crying in Granada when the sun was going down, 
Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun ; 

Here passed away the Koran, there in the Cross was borne, 

And here was heard the Christidan bell, and there the Moorish horn ; 
Te Deum Laudamus was up the Alcala sung ; 

Down from th’ Alhamra’s minarets were all the crescents flung ; 
The arms thereon of Arragon and Castille they display ; 

One king comes in in triumph, one weeping goes away. 

Thus cried the weeper while his hands his old white beard did tear, 
Farewell, farewell, Granada, thou city without peer ; 

Wo, wo, thou pride of Heathendom, seven hundred years and more 
Have gone since first the faithful thy royal sceptre bore. 

Thou wert the happy mother of an high renowned race ; 

Within thee dwelt a noble line that now go from their place ; 
Within thee fearless knights did dwell who fought with meikle glee 
The enemies of proud Castille, the bane of Christientée. 

The mother of fair dames wert thou of truth and beauty rare, 

Into whose arms did noble knights for solace sweet repair— 

For whose dear sakes the gallants of Afric made display 

Of might in joust and battle on many a bloody day : 

Here gallants held it little thing for ladies’ sake to die, 

Or for the Prophet’s honour—and pride of Soldanry. 

In thee did valour flourish, and deeds of warlike might 

Ennobled lordly palaces, in which we had delight. 

The gardens of thy Vega, its fields and blooming bowers— 

Wo, wo, I see their beauty gone, and scattered all their flowers.— 
No reverence can he claim the king that such a land hath lost, 

On charger never can he ride, nor be heard among the host— 

But in some dark and dismal place where none his face may see, 
There, weeping and lamenting, alone that king should be.— 

Thus spake Granada’s king as he was riding to the sea, 

About to cross Gibraltar’s strait away to Barbary— 

Thus he in heaviness of soul unto his queen did cry— 

(He had stopped and ta’en her in his arms, for together did they fly, 
Filling with groans and piercing shrieks the black and trembling sky )— 
Unhappy king ! whose craven soul can brook (did she reply), 

To leave behind Granada, and hast not heart to die, 

Now for the love I bore thy youth thee gladly could I slay, 

For what is life to leave when such a crown is cast away ! 


We cannot conclude this brief sketch without directing more particularly the 
attention of our readers to Murruy’s magnificent Engravings * of the remains of 
Moorish taste and magnificence in Spain. After looking over those superb 
pages, every one will feel and understand more nasties this most interesting 
people, than we have at present either the power or the leisure to convey to 

em, 





-" The Arabian Antiquities of Spain; by J. C. Murphy, Architect. One hundred 
with ipti Large folio. T. Cadell and W. Davies, London, 1816, 








MR NORTH, 

Encouracen by the flattering recep- 
tion you have given to my late ram- 
bling comments upon the fashionable 
vice of eration, I shall venture to 
throw together the stibstance of some 
further reflections in the same strain, 
witheut more of method or connection 
than they may assume, in passing 
through | mind as I utter them ; 
premising, however, that though you 
et to distrust my pretensions to 

e character of a whig in polities, I 
do not the less maintain my right to 
the honours of that illustrious, though 


often abused, and now generally stig- 
matized, + “pene t is it, in- 
deed, but the prevalence of that very 


vice, against which these strictures are 
directed, that has unhappily fixed upon 
a name, associated by our ancestors 
with every thing sacred and venerable 
in our free constitution, the mark of 
opprobrium by which those in all other 
respects of the most opposite and ad- 
a principles alone agree in —— 
ishing it? Do not suppose, that, 
Forgetting already the duties of the 
censorial character which I have thus 
boldly assumed, I am now thinking to 
screen my friends from the share of 
blame which belongs to them. My 
Thesis is the vice of e tion ; 
and my belief is, that all and 
all descriptions of men are alike, and 
almost in the same degree, infected by 
it. It is by e tion, that the 
whigs themselves have lost, (and have 
almost deserved to lose) the confidence 
of the nation—but it is by a yet gross- 
er exaggeration that they are represent- 
ed on one side, as more dangerous to 
order and good government, than the 
most factious Democrats; and on the 
other, as more hostile to liberty than 
the most — of the “—- train of 
placemen and pensioners. Yet, in one 
or other of these absurd strains of 
must every man speak, 

who i to find favour with 
the great majority of his audience, 
composed ; while he who 

merely regrets the eccentricities and 
aberrations of those, whom, with all 
their faults, he cannot but still consi- 
der as having, amidst the conflict of 
parties, kept nearest to the standard 
which he vencrates, and who therefore 
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SECOND LETTER FROM A LIBERAL WitIc. 


Lincoln’s Inn, January, 25th, 


eannot consent to abandon them, eyeq 
at the moment when he least approve; 
their conduct, must make up his ming 
contentedly to bear the reproach of 
neutrality. I well know, Mr North 
how terrible is the reproach affixed in 
all times of public violence and con. 
vulsion, to this unoffending, yet uni. 
versally obnoxious condition of neutral, 
I have even read, with enthusiasm, 
the prince of party-poets, and have 
trembled at his sublime denunciation 
against 
ee me cattivo choro 
i Angeli, che non furon ribelli 
ye weil o Din, peatige 

Nor is my assumed moderation of 
that timid or affected character, suchas 
not to permit acknowledging that there 
may be a crisis of public affairs at 
which no honest citizen can persist ig 
neutrality, but the Falkland and the 
Hampden of the day must alike draw 
the unwilling sword of tardy defiance 
not theless resolutely for havingso long 
delayed making the final appeal. That 
day is not yet arrived among us—and 
long may it be before our eyes are 
doomed to witness its terrible dawn- 
ing! But it is only by the moderation 
and forbearance of few who yet 
retain the power of exercising these 
cheap and ill-esteemed virtues, that 
we may yet hope to retard —_ 
ance ; ee to "bens few, I address 
myself in the character which you have 
been pleased to assign to me, (and of 
which I should be proud to think 
myself deserving) of a liberal whig 
of one who views with an habitually 
watchful and jealous eye, every pro- 
ceeding of men in power—not because 
he hates or distrusts them individually, 
or is unable to discern in them 
motives and intentions, or refuses 
the homage of respect which is due to 
their virtues or their talents, or wishes 
to impede the regular and constitutione 
al course of government, or to magni- 
fy every misfortune and every fault, 
for the purpose of deriving from it 
some undue advantage, or enjoying 
in consequence of it some ungenerous 
triumph—but because he is im 
with the conviction, founded on his 
reyne - of human nature, that 

possession of power is accompa 
nied by an invariable and almost ite 
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resistible tendency to the abuse of it ; 
he judges, from the examples 
ofhistory, that no advance is ever made 
jn a free state towards despotism, and 
— 3 because he — 

w is the temptation to app 
a os evil, oe though it be 
y temporary, the easiest and most 
obvious remedy, at the expense of fu- 
ture and anent strength and secu- 
rity ; pa because he understands the 
vital principle of liberty to reside in 
the well-poised balance of the consti- 
tution, himself being a component 
of the weight by which it is ad- 
usted. He is averse from war, not 
merely because it is in itself an evil, 
but because the increase of patronage 
and influence which attends it weighs 
down the scale of government, and fa- 
cilitates the encroachments of arbitrary 
wer ; but, when war is unavoidable, 
not the less zealously bends his 
thoughts and wishes towards the at- 
tainment of a favourable issue. He 
tes interference with the do- 
mestic concerns of foreign states as 
sincerely as he would vigorously re- 
sist the interference of foreign states 
with our own ; yet is neither a wor- 
ro of nore eon, nor a traducer of 
the Britons who bled for their coun- 
try at Waterloo. He is fearful of mo- 
narchical innovations, and feels some 
doubts as to the design and 
tendency of Christian leagues and Ho- 
ly Alliances ; but this without being 
actuated by a superstitious dread, or 
affected abhorrence, of legitimacy, 
which he reverences as a constitutional 
principle, while he reprobates the use 
of it on either side as a watch-word of 
party. He clings with the most de- 
voted attachment to the rights of the 
people; never forgetting, however, 
that their preservation is full as much 
by popular excess, as by 
court intrigue or aristocratic ambition ; 
that the enjoyment is not only dis- 
tinct from, but absolutely incompati- 
ble with the abuse of them ; that (for 
instance) that sacred privilege, (of 
which we have lately heard a great 
deal more than is good)—the right of 
petitioning—is of absolute necessity, 
‘within certain bounds, which 
are prescribed, in every case, and un- 
der every possible variety of circum- 
stances, by the paramount right of 
public security—a principle which, if 
» and pursued ‘to its just con- 
sequences, would not only render un- 


necessary, but be found utterly to pro 
hibit any legislative interference with 
that which is already subject to the 
control of the e: ve power ; since 
the same mode of exercising the right 
in question which would at one time 
~ my | with the most imminent 
nger to the public peace, might, at 
another, be beneficially adopted ‘and 
safely permitted ; and every restraint 
upon it is unconstitutional, which is 
not demanded by the exigency of the 
occasion. At least, Mr North, this is 
the view which I have myself taken of 
the most interesting and important of 
the various subjects of late political 
discussion ; and under that view alone, 
it seems to me that the principle of 
the measures proposed by Govern- 
ment, and now passed into a law, 
could in any shape be resisted. My 
friends, (the Whigs) thought other- 
wise ; and, by pursuing the contrary 
course of argument, have opened the 
flood gates to an irresistible and over 
whelming torrent of legislation, which 
threatens to sweep away all our te- 
maining liberties. For it will very 
soon be discovered that these new 
enactments are inadequate to the pur- 
pose of checking the evil which they 
are intended to meet. New and more 
binding laws must be devised to arrest 
the still growing mischief, and, b 
degrees, wing other consideration wi 
give way to the purpose of immediate 
necessity. ‘The guardians of our free- 
dom—(permit me still to use the lan- 
e in which I first addressed you) 
—those to whose interference alone we 
can turn for refuge in time of ministe~ 
rial oppression and popular insolence, 
have taken a position which they can- 
not maintain, and have compromised 
themselves and their country in the 
fruitless attempt to defend it. Yet, 
even in the midst of this their imputed 
error, they have asserted the rights 
and liberties of their countrymen, with 
a voice the sound of which is still suf- 
ficient to deter from any gross and 
wanton infringement of them, and to 
suspend at least, if not to avert, the 
hour of their dissolution. 

I have tr as much on the 
design with which I commenced this 
letter, as I fear I have done on your 
patience and forbearance. Indeed, I 
feel that some apology is requisite for 
my addressing yuu at allin a language 
which (at least in some respects) I 
must conclude, is very foreign from 
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your own political sentiments. But, 
to say one word more on the subject of 
exaggeration, I trust ony will agree 
with me, that one of the most objec- 
tionable modes in which that vice dis- 
plays itself, is the refusal to admit 
even of a parley with those whose opi- 
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nions chance to differ from our own’ 
By the insertion of my former letter, 
you have proved your own exemption 
from this narrow species of prejudice, 
and you will allow me to claim a simi. 
lar merit in thus addressing you. ,J 


am Sir, &c. MEeErroporvs. 


[We have said heretofore, and we now say again, that while our own politi. 
cal opinions differ in many respects from those of Metrodorus, nothing gives us 
eater pleasure than to open our pages to him—or to any gentleman who 
thinks and writes in the manly manner of our accomplished Correspondent. 


EpiTor. | 





PARTICULARS OF THE DEATH OF MESSIEURS CINQ-MARS AND DE THOU, AT 
Ltyons—Friday 14th September, 16 t2. 
By a Citizen of Lyons. 


Tue Marquis D’Esfiat de Cinq-Mars 
had been introduced at an early age to 
the favour of Louis 13th, by the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, in the hope that 
he might always have a creature of his 
own near the monarch’s person. This 
young man, having been early preferred 
to.the post of master of the horse, was 
desirous of becoming also a member of 
the council ; but the Cardinal having 
sper it, Cinq-mars became his im- 
placable enemy, and was the more 
encouraged to form plots against him, 
from having often heard the king, in 
hours of familiar and unreserved con- 
versation, complain with great acri- 
mony of de Richelieu’s pride and os- 
tentation. Having however also to 
endure the capricious humours of the 
monarch himself, who would frequent- 
ly, from the pinnacle of favour, banish 
him from his presence, &c. the high 
spirited Cing-Mars soon felt equally 
disgusted with the monarch and the 
minister, and succeeded in establishing 
a correspondence with the Duke de 
Bouillon, who had before, (from ha- 
tred to Richelieu,) conspired against 
his sovereign, and been forgiven, and 
with Gaston Duke of Orleans, the 
king’s brother, who from the same 

cause was always ready to take a part 
in any conspiracy which had for its 
object the removal of that powerful 

minister. In the name of this Duke 

of Orleans, a treaty was concluded with 

the Spanish Count-Duke D’Olivarez, 

which in its consequences, would have 

proved fatal to the existing monarchy 

of France ; but the Cardinal, always 

sagacious in discovering plots against 

himself or the state, succeeded in pro- 


curing a copy of the treaty, which he 


immediately laid before the king. The 
Duke of Orleans got out of the scrape, 
as he had repeatedly done before, under 
similar circumstances, by accusing his 
accomplices. Monsieur de Cing-mars 
underwent the same punishment, 
was beheaded, and Monsieur de Thon, 
merely for having known of the con- 
spiracy, and not revealing it. The 
Duke de Bouillon preserved his life 
by giving up the fortress of Sedan, 
which was of importance to the state, 
as in times of insurrection it frequent. 
ly afforded a retreat to its disaffected 
and rebellious subjects. 

We have this week been spectators 
of the last act of a mournful tragedy, 
in which two persons suffered an ig- 
nominious death, whose lives might 
have been longer preserved with hon- 
our, had not their crime precipitated 
them into inevitable destruction.— 
We saw the favourite of the greatest 
and most just of kings lose his head 
on a scaffold, at the age of twenty-two, 
with a degree of fortitude which can 
scarcely find its parallel in any of our 
histories :—we also beheld a counsellor 
of state die like a saint, after the com- 
mission of a crime which men cannot 
justly pardon. All who knew of their 
conspiracy against the state, must have 
thought them deserving of death, but 
there were few who were acquainted 
with their rank in life, and the fine 
qualities with which nature had en- 
dowed them, who did not sincerely 
pity their misfortune. The following 
is an undisguised and faithful narra 
tive of their last words and actions, as 
related by those who saw and h 
them, of many of which I was myself 
a near and ocular witness—we may 
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without offence to justice, applaud 
their penitence, while we detest their 


On Frida , 12th September, 1642— 
the chancellor entered the presidial 
court’ at Lyons, about seven in the 
morning, accompanied by the com- 
missioners, deputed by the king, (in 
number fourteen,) for the trial of 
Messieurs de Cinq-Mars and de Thou. 
When they had entered the council 
chamber, the commander of the patrol 
was sent with his company to the 
Chateau de Pierre-Cize, to bring up 
Monsieur de Cing-Mars, who was 
conveyed to the court about eight 
ocock in a hired carriage. On his 
entrance, he said, ‘‘ whither have you 
brought me?” and being told, he 
asked no further question, but ascend 
ed the stairs with a good deal of reso- 
lution. He was then called into the 
council chamber before the judges, 
where he remained about an hour and 
quarter ; and on coming out, shewed 
some agitation of mind, while he look- 
ed around him, saluting all whom he 
met on his way. He walked two or 
three times from the great hall of 
audience, to the chamber opposite to 
it, which looks out upon the river. 
The lieutenant of the Guards du Corps, 
who had charge of his person, having, 
desired him not to go out of the great 
hall, he answered, ‘* well then, here 
Iwill remain,” and he continued to 
walk up and down with quick — 
sighing sometimes, and lifting up his 
eyes to heaven. 

About nine o’clock, the chancellor 
sent the captain of the patrole to con- 
vey Monsieur de Thou in like man- 
ner from the Chateau de Pierre Cize, 
in the same hired coach—in the mean- 
time, Monsieur le Grand, being a se- 
cond time called to appear before his 
judges, said, on entering, “ will these 
examinations never be over?” but 
when he came out, he shewed 
mueh greater firmness of mind than 

re. Some time after, Monsieur de 
being arrived, desired to have 

some wine brought to him, and then 
entered into the chamber.—’Tis said, 
that on his being interrogated whether 
he knew of the conspiracy of Monsieur 
Jesfiat, he answered as follows : 

‘ Gentlemen, I might absolutely 
deny having known of it, and it is not 
Mm your power to convict me of false- 
ood, Monsieur de Cinq-Mars alone 

able to give any information on 


this: subject, as I have never either 
spoken or written concerning it to any. 
other man in the world ; now Monsieur 
de Cing-Mars being accused as an‘ 
accomplice, cannot have it in his power 
as a witness to convict me, since b 

our laws, two irreproachable witnesses 
must be found to affect my condem- 
nation—you must therefore be sensi- 
ble that my life or death, my con- 
viction or acquittal, depend solely upon 
myself; nevertheless, gentlemen, I 
have resolved for two reasons to con- 
fess that I knew of this conspiracy, 
and that I am therefore guilty :—my 
first reason is, that during the three 
months of my imprisonment, I have 
studied the nature of death, and have 
closely considered the possible advan- 
tages of life, and am clearly convinced, 
that whatever might be my future term 
of mortal existence, it must necessarily 
be unhappy. Death appears to me 
much more desirable, and under this 
conviction, which I embrace as a proof 
of my predestination to glory, and a 
token of the divine favour, I should 
perhaps hereafter regret the having 
lost so favourable an opportunity of 
effecting my salvation. ‘The second 
reason which leads me to condemn 
myself, is, that if my crime be consi- 
dered under a certain point of view, it 
will neither be found so blaek or so 
enormous as it at first appears to be 
it is true, I knew of this conspiracy, 
but I did my utmost to prevent it, 
by dissuading Monsieur de Cing-Mars 


from carrying it into execution. He . 


thought me his faithful and perhaps 
his only friend, and as such, having 
trusted all to me, I would not betray 
him—for this I deserve death, and 
meet it self-condemned.” 

Monsieur le Grand was then called 
in to be confronted with Monsieur de 
Thou, and they remained in the cham- 
ber more than an hour ; after which, 
Monsieur de Laubardemont, counsel- 
lor of state, and Monsieur Robert de 
St Germain, counsellor of the parlia- 
ment of Grenoble, were sent to pre-= 
pare the prisoners to receive their sen- 
tence, and they found them firm and 
resolute, acknowledging their guilt, 
and the justice of their. condemnation. 
Monsieur de Thou, turning to Mon- 
sieur de Cinq-Mars, said with a smile, 
* according to the common judgment 
of mankind, I might, Sir, complain of 
you ;. you have accused me, and are the 
cause of my death, but God is witness 
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to the sincerity of my attachment to 
you—let us die with and en- 
ter together on the joys of Paradise !” 
~-They afterwards thanked = _ 
missioners, assuring them 
felt no ide dale, aoduay berek 
that ‘death would prove to them the 
commencement of eternal iness.— 
The Greffier criminal being call- 
ed to pronounce their sentence, Mon- 
sieur de Thou exclaimed, “ Quam 
speciosi pedes evangelizantium pacem, 
evangelizantum bona !” and then fall- 
ing on their knees, with their heads 
uncovered, they heard their sentence, 
by which it was declared, “ that the 
said Desfiat Cinq-Mars and de Thou, 
having been attainted and convicted 
* the crime of leze majesté, Desfiat 
or iracies, enterprizes, es, 
and om mane by him with foreign 
powers against the state; and de Thou 
for having known and taken part in 
the said conspiracies, enterprizes, &c. ; 
they are condemned to lose their 
estates, honours, and dignities, and to 
be beheaded on a d erected for 
that purpose on the place des Ter- 
reaux in the city of Lyons ; their ef- 
fects, wherever situated, or of whatever 
kind,.are confiscated to the king, and 
those which were held from the Crown 
are to revert it, after a deduction of 
60,000 livers to be applied to pious 


3 and moreover, Desfiat, be- 
Fore his execution, is condemned to 
the torture ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, in order to compel him to dis- 
cover his accoinplices, &c.—After ha- 
ving heard the sentence, Monsieur de 
Thou returned thanks to God with 
much fervour and energy ; but Mon- 
sieur Cinq-Mars having arisen, said, 
“ though death does not alarm me, I 
own that the infamy of the torture, to 
which I am condemned, presses pow- 
erfully on my mind. Surely, gentle- 
men, torture is a most extraordinary 
sentence to a man of my age and con- 
dition, and according to my belief, the 
law would exempt me from it.— 
Death, I repeat, does not alarm me, 
but I cannot digest this bitter ingre- 
dient of it.” Having each of them 
demanded a confessor, Father Malava- 
lette, a jesuit, was sent to Monsieur de 
Cing-Mars, and Father Manbrun, also 
a jesuit, to Monsieur de Thou ; they 
were then delivered to the charge of 
the Sieur Thomé Prevét des Mares- 
chaux de Lyonnois, those who had 
hitherto held them in custody having 
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taken leave of them with tears in thely 
eyes, Monsieur de Cing-Mars thank, 
ing them, and saying, “ my friends 
yap weep for me, tears are 

t me have your prayers, and 
assured that I shall hn death ot 
“4 ~ wh Malavalette being arrived 

Fa valette bei 
oe de Cin — onload 
and said—** m 5 have 
demned me to "the paw deg do T find 
great difficulty in bringing my ming 
to submit to it”—the good father cons 
soled and strengthened his si 
spirit as much as he could in ag 
emergency, 80 that when Monsieur de 
Laubardemont and the Greffier came 
to take him to the torture chamber, 
he was sufficiently collected to follow 
them without apparent reluctanee, 
and in passing near Monsieur de 
he said to him calmly—“ we are both 
condemned to die, but my lot is much 
more severe than yours, as besides 
death, I am to endure the torture."= 
He was then led to. the place of tor. 
ture, and passing through the common 
prison, he said, “‘ Good God, where 
are you leading me,” and complained 
of offensive smell. He remained 
in the chamber about half an how, 
and then left it without having been 
subjected to actual suffering, as accord. 
ing to the retention of the sentence, he 
was merely to be brought to the tor 
ture. 

On his return, Monsieur de ‘Thou 
met and embraced him ; they remain- 
ed together about a quarter of an hour 
mutually exchanging 9 ser and 
exhorting each other to die with firm- 
ness and trust in the mercies of God, 
These, and other demonstrations of the 
most perfect friendship, were concluded 
by Monsieur de Cing-Mars observ. 
ing, that as time was hastening t 
its close with respect to them, the 
little that remained should be employ- 
ed in preparing for eternity.—Then 
quitting Monsieur de Thou, he retired 
to a private chamber with his confess 
or, and made a general confession of 
his past sins, testifying the sincerest 
repentance, with deep contrition o 
heart for the offences committed & 
gainst his heavenly Father, also re 
questing his confessor to inform 
king and the cardinal, how truly he 
lamented those for which he was now 
about to ve on how he 
implored their on. 

His coufienicg lasted about an hour, 

2 
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‘observing that he had taken no 
ya t for 24 hours, the good 
futher sent for some fresh eggs and 
wine, but he took merely a small mor- 
sel of bread, and a little wine mixed 
with water, with which he washed 
his mouth—he told the father that 
nothing had surprised him so much, 
as the finding himself abandoned by 
al his friends, which before he never 
could have imagined, and he added, 
that since he had been honoured by 
the king’s favours, he had always en- 

to make friends, and had 
hitherto flattered himself with having 
succeeded ; but he was now convinced 
that court friendships were mere dis- 
simulation—this, the confessor replied, 
had always been the way of the world, 
and there was nothing in it to excite 
sstonishment—Ovid, in ancient times, 
had said— 
Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos ; 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris.— 

These lines appeared to Monsieur de 
Cing-Mars so applicable to his own 
circumstances, that he requested him 
to repeat them till he had got them 
by heart. He then asked for pens and 
ink to write to his mother (Madame 
la Mareschalle), which he Pans re- 
questing her to pay some debts, of 
which he sent her a list; but the 

incipal purport of his letter was to 
beste that she would order a certain 
number of masses to be said for the 
repose of his soul, and he concluded it 
by observing, that a few steps more 
would lead him through death to eter- 
nal life !— 

In the meantime, Monsieur de Thou 
was in the hall of audience with his 
confessor, in a frame of mind difficult 
to describe. On their first meeting 
he ran to embrace the reverend father 
with these words, “‘ We are condemn- 
ed todie, and you come to lead me to 
heaven.—Before my sentence was pro- 
nounced, I could not but feel some 
anxiety and solicitude as to the result, 
but as suspense is now at an end, I 
feel tranquil and easy—I think no 
_— on the things of this world, but 

vour to prepare myself for death, 

and for the enjoyment of eternal hap- 
in a better state of existence—I 

no bitterness or ill-will towards 
gti judges have acted up- 
y, and according to the laws— 

has appointed them to be the in- 
struments of his mercy in leading me 
_— and that at a time when, 
L. Vi. 
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through the divine favour, I believe 
myself to be better prepared for death 
than at any former period.—I am con~ 
scious of my own weakness—I can do 
nothing of myself—the little fortitude 
and co I possess are the gift of 
the Almighty.” 

It should here be observed, that 
during his three months imprisonment 
he had disposed his mind to meet the 
possible result of his trial by frequent 
communion’ of the holy sacrament, by 
prayer, meditation, reading in books of 
devotion, and communication with his 
— fathers. Bellarmin’s book on 
the Psalms, and his “ De Arte bene 
moriendi,” were his favourite studies. 

From this time he continued in 
prayer with his confessor, frequently 
reciting passages from the holy Scri 
tures, particularly the Psalms, till t 
arrival of Monsieur Laubardemont, 
whom he hastened to meet, thanking 
him with so much tenderness and cor- 
diality, for the equitable manner in 
which he had conducted his trial, that 
he drew tears, not only from his 
guards and assistants, but from Mon- 
sieur de Laubardemont himself, who 
wept much as he embraced him. A 
man sent by his sister, Madame de 
Pontac, then came with a message, ex- 
pressing her love and regret, and ac 
companied with her last farewell! 
Monsieur de Thou, thinking it was the 
executioner, ran to him, and embraced 
him as his deliverer from the evils of 
this mortal life ; but being apprised of 
his mistake, he said to him, “ My 
friend, it is so long since I saw you 
that I did not recollect you. Pray 
tell my sister, that I desire her to con- 
tinue her devotions as she has hitherto 
done—that I am now more than ever 
convinced of the vanity and emptiness 
of this world, and all its pursuits,— 
and that I die well pleased, and as.a 
good Christian.—Let her pray to God 
for me, and not grieve at our separa< 
tion, since in my death I hope to find 
my salvation.” The messenger with- 
drew full of sorrow, and unable to 
speak a single word. He felt so great 
a degree of strength and courage at this 

riod, that he a ed to distrust 

imself, and oe te pe ee whe- 
ther vanity might not bear a part in 
it, adding this ejaculation, “ O my 
God! I acknowledge with all humili- 
ty that I am in myo weak and 
powerless, and that all my strength is 
derived from vr; eee and mercy : 
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—Itf thou withdrawest thy su ing 
I Yel i 


hand, I must inevitably ” He 
then again to confession, 
and continued his divine aspirations till 


the arrival of the Father Jean Terrasse, 
superior of the convent del Francois 
de Terascon, who had attended and 
consoled him during his imprisonment 
in that place. He came to remind 
him of a vow he had then made, that, 
in case of his deliverance, he would 
found a chapel, endowing it with 300 
livres per annum, in the church of the 

iers, in the said town of Teras- 
con. Monsieur de Thou immediately 
gave orders for its foundation, wishing 
to his vow, “ since God,” he 
said, “‘ had not only delivered him from 
the prison of stone, but was about to 
free him also from the prison of his 
mortal body.” He then asked for a pen 
and ink, and wrote this inscription, 
which he wished to have placed in the 
chapel :— 

Christo Liberatori, 
Votum in carcere pro libertate 
conceptum, 

Franc. August. Thuanus. 
Carcere vite jam jam liberandus 
merito solvit 
x11 Sept. M.DC.XLII. 
Confitebor tibi Domine quoniam 
Exaudisti me, et factus es mihi in 
Salutem. 


All who consider this inscription 
must adinire the presence of mind and 
clearness of idea of the person who, 
under such circumstances, could write 
it, and acknowledge that approaching 
death had no power to disturb the 
calm tenour of his thoughts. He de- 
sired Monsieur Thomé to present his 
respects to Monsieur le Cardinal de 
Lyon, and inform him, that if it had 
— God to prolong his life, it had 

his intention to quit the world, 
and devote himself wholly to his ser- 
vice. 
He wrote two letters, which were 
carried unsealed to the chancellor, and 
from him sent closed to his confessor, 
to be delivered according to their di- 
rections :—He then said, “ I havenow 
done with this world; let us talk of 
that which is to come ;’—and resum- 
ing his devotions, he again entered on 
his confession ; after which, he asked 
whether the hour of execution was not 
arrived, when he expected to be bound 


and led ignominiously to punishment. 
About 3 o'clock in the afternoon 


5 





4 companies of the citizens of 
making about 11 or 1200 men, were 
ranged in the middle of the Placeidg 
Terreaux, so as to enclose a square of 
about 80 paces, into which they saf, 
fered none to enter except the nepés, 
sary assistants. In the midst of thig 
space they had erected a scaffold séven 
feet high and nine square, with an ele. 
vation in the middle, on which they 
had placed a block about half ¢ foot 
in height. All the houses in the Plage 
des Terreaux, all the windows, walls, 
roofs, and eminences, within view of 
the Place, however distant, wee 
thronged with persons of each sex, and 
of all ages and conditions. 

At five in the evening the officers 
requested father Malavalette to inform 
them that it was time to set out, and 
Monsieur de Cing-Mars, seeing oneof 
them whisper to his confessor, guessed 
at his intention, and said, “ they 
come to hasten us—let us depart. 
he then went to Monsieur de Thou in 
the hall of audience, saying, “ Come, 
sir, it is time.” Monsieur de Thou 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Leetatus sum in his que 
dicta sunt mihi: in domum Domini 
ibimus.” They then embraced each 
other, and left the hall. 

Monsieur de Cing-Mars walked the 
first, leaning on father Malavalette till 
he reached the landing-place, whete 
he saluted the people with so much 
gentleness and grace, that he drew 
tears from many eyes, remaining him- 
self quite firm and unmoved. He 
preserved the same firmness of mind 
all the way, till, seeing his confessor 
partaking in the general sympathy, he 
said, ** What does this mean, et 
ther? you feel more for me than I do 
for myself.” 

Monsieur Thomé, provost of Lyons, 
with archers, &c. &c. had orders to 
conduct them to the place of exect- 
tion. On the steps of the great hall, 
Monsieur de Thou, seeing a 
waiting for them, said to Monsieur 
de Cinq-Mars, “ See, sir, they take 
us in a coach—is this to be our con- 
veyance to heaven? I expected t 
be bound and drawn on a sledge: 
These gentlemen treat us with much 
civility in not binding us.” 

Monsieur de Cing-Mars was hands 
somely dressed in a suit of fine dark 
brown Dutch cloth, — with 
gold lace—a hat turn in 
Spanish fashion, with green ak stock- 
ings, over which were drawn a pair 
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white stockings trimmed with lace, 
axl also a scarlet cloak. 
- Monsieur de Thou was dressed in a 
suit of mourning, made of Dutch or 
Spanish cloth, and a short cloak. 
The executioner ge essa 9 _on foot. 
e was a porter, advanced in years, 
- = dressed like a ah awee 
assistant :—he had never before acted 
in his present capacity, except in ad- 
ministering the torture; but they 
could get no other, the executioner of 
Lyons having broken his leg. In the 
coach they prayed with their confes- 
sors, and performed many acts of con 
trition, with expressions of entire sub- 
juission to the divine will. From time 
to time they observed the crowds of 
people which surrounded them, and 
saluted them as they passed. After 
again interchanging assurances of mu- 
tual forgiveness, Monsieur de Thou 
said to Monsieur Cing-Mars—‘“‘ You, 
sir, must naturally regret life more 
than I do:—you are younger, of 
higher rank in the world—you had 
greater hopes—you were the favour- 
ite of a powerful king; but I con- 
sider your death, as well as mine, as 
an infallible proof of our predestina- 
tion, for which we ought to bless God 
athousand times more than if he had 
given us all the riches and honours of 
the world.” These words affected 
Monsieur Cing-Mars almost to tears. 
When they drew near the Place des 
Terreaux, Father Manbrun reminded 
Monsieur de Thou, that when on the 
scaffold he should remember to secure 
aplenary indulgence, by the means of 
amedal which he had given him, say- 
ing the word Jesus three times. When 
Monsieur de Cing-Mars heard this, 
he said to Monsieur de Thou, “ Sir, 
since I am to die the first, let me add 
ee medal to mine, that I may first 
ve the benefit of them, after which 
they shall be kept for you.” A con- 
test now ensued, which of them should 
first 0 the sentence of the law, 
Monsieur de Cinq-Mars saying it was 
his right, as being the most guilty, 
adding, that he should die two deaths 
if his friend suffered before him. 
Monsieur de Thou claimed it as the 
frvilege of his seniority. Father Ma- 
‘ decided the dispute, by say- 
ing to Monsieur de Thou, “‘ It is true, 
» that you are the oldest, and there- 
fore you t to be the most gene- 
tus ;" which Monsieur de,Cing-Mars 
confirmed, Monsieur de Thou 
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turned towards him, and said, “ Well, 
.sir, you will then be my forerunner 
in the path of glory.”— Ah!” said 
Monsieur de Cing-Mars, ‘ I have in- 
deed led you to the brink of the pre- 
cipice ; but let us now boldly plunge 
into the gulph of death, that we may 
rise together into eternal life.” 

The coach being arrived at the place 
of execution, the provost having 
informed Monsieur de Cing-Mars that 
he must now mount the scaffold, he 
took leave of Monsieur de Thou in 
the most affectionate manner, rejoic- 
ing that they should ily meet in 
heaven. He then left the coach with 
a smiling countenance ; when an archer 
belonging to the provost attempting to 
take from him his cloak, which he 
said was his due, his confessor pre- 
vented it, and asked the provost whe~ 
ther his archers had r any right 
to it; and being answered, No—the 
father desired Monsieur de Cing-Mars 
to give it to whom he chose, on which 
he presented it to the Jesuit, who ace 
companied his confessor, requesting 
him in return to pray for him. 

After the trumpet had, as usual, 
sounded three times, the Greffier Cri- 
minel de Lyon, being on horseback 
near the scaffold, read their sentence 
aloud, to which neither of them pai 
any attention ; and the window-bli 
nearest the scaffold was put down, 
that Monsieur de Thou might not see 
what was ing from coach, 
where he remained with the confessor 
and his assistant. Monsieur de Cing- 
Mars having bowed to those who were 
near the scaffold, was mounting the 
ladder with a steady step, when ano- 
ther archer belonging to the provost 
came behind him and pulled off his 
hat—when, quickly turning, he said, 
‘* Pray, leave me my hat ;” which the 
provost having heard, he was offended 
with the archer, who immediately re- 
stored it. Being arrived on the scaf- 
fold, he walked round it with | ae 
grace as if on a theatre, saluting those 
around him with a smiling counte- 
nance ; and having em his con~ 
fessor, who had followed him, he 
leant on his arm, frequently lifting 
his eyes to heaven—while, with a low 
voice, the reverend father uttered his 
prayers and exhortations. He then 
kissed the crucifix with ardour, and, 
kneeling down, received the last ab- 
solution ; after which he walked to 
the block; and, falling on his knees, 
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laid his head upon it, as if to try which 
was the best posture. Being told that 
he must take off his doublet, he de~ 
sired his confessor to assist him in 
unbuttoning it, which, by the help of 
his assistant, was immediately done. 
His gloves remained on his hands till 
the executioner took them off after his 
death. Again going to the block, the 
executioner approached him with a 
pair of scissars, which he perceiving, 
took them from his hands, not choos- 
ing that he should touch him ; and 
presenting them to his confessor, in- 
treated him to perform this last ser- 
vice, by cutting off his hair ; which 
being done, and the collar of his shirt 
being also cut to lay his neck entirel 

bare, he again kneeled down, and wit 

much fervour pronounced the follow- 
ing prayer :—‘‘ Oh, my heavenly Fa- 
ther, to thee I entirely and unfeigned- 
ly devote myself. If my life had been 
prolonged, it would I trust have been 
very different from what it has been ; 
but since it is thy pleasure that I 
should die, I cheerfully offer thee the 
sacrifice of an ignominious death in 
expiation of my offences!” At these 
words, the crucifix being presented to 
him, he again kissed it, and asking 
the confessor’s assistant for his medals, 
he thrice repeated the name of Jesus, 
and then returned them to the priest. 
Then looking round with firmness on 
the executioner, who was standing be- 
hind him, and had not yet taken the 
axe from the bag which contained it— 
“* What are you about?” said he ; 
** what are you waiting for?” Then 
desiring his confessor to assist him 
with his prayers, they knelt to- 
gether, and he lifted his hands and 
eyes to heaven with the most fervent 
devotion. The executioner now drew 
from the bag his axe, which was in 
form like a butcher’s cleaver, but 
thicker and more square; and then, 
after ejaculating “‘ My God, have 
mercy upon me! into thy hands do I 
commit my spirit!” he placed his 
head on the block, without having his 
eyes bound, and with incredible firm- 
ness, waiting for the blow, he shut 
his eyes and mouth, while the execu- 
tioner, who was standing on his left, 
holding the axe with both his hands, 
gave a slow and heavy stroke. On 
receiving it, he uttered a loud but 
momentary » Which was imme- 
diately stifled in his blood ; he raised 
his knees frém the block as if to get 
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up, and then fell back into the same 
position ;—the head not being entirely 
separated from the body, the execu. 
tioner gave another stroke, after which 
he threw the head on the 

where it rebounded to the ground, 
and appeared with the eyes open and 
palpitating for some time. His 
remained before the block, whieh was 
strongly grasped in his arms, but the 
executioner, having stripped it, coy. 
ered it with a cloth, and threw his 
cloak over it. The head, having been 
brought back to the scaffold, was 
placed with the body under the same 
covering. 

Monsieur de Cing-Mars bei 
Monsieur de Thou left the with 
a cheerful countenance, and having 
civilly saluted those who were near 
him, ascended the scaffold with much 
alacrity, holding his cloak folded over 
his right arm ; but seeing the execu- 
tioner, he threw it from him, and ran 
to embrace him, saying, “ Ah! my 
friend, how great are my obligations 
to thee! this day thou wilt bring me 
to the happiness of heaven!” Then 
walking to the front of the scaffold, 
he bowed to the people, and threw his 
hat behind him, which fell on the 
feet of Monsieur Cinq-Mars. Then, 
having held some discourse in a low 
voice with his confessor, he received 
absolution ; and taking off his doublet, 
kneeled down and repeated the 115th 
Psalm in Latin, which he paraphrased 
in French with a loud voice and ener- 
getic gesture, his countenance ani- 
mated with a holy joy.—Then rising, 
the executioner approached to cut off 
his hair, to which he readily submit. 
ted; but as the man was awk 
and clumsy, the reverend father took 
the scissars from him, and his assist 
ant performed this friendly office 
This being done, he knelt down 
the block, and offered himself to God 
with much fervour and devotion. 
Then having rare | requested @ 
pater and ave-maria from the bye 
standers, after — kissed’ the 
crucifix, he demanded his medals 
in order to procure the indul 
gence, and then inquired whether a 
bandage was to be placed on his eyes? 
On being told by his confessor that 
this was entirely at his own option, 
he replied, “ Yes, father, let it be 
done.” Then, with a smile, addres 
ing those around him, he said, “ Get 
tlemen, I am a © Wheo 
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I think of death, I tremble and shud- 
der; therefore if you observe any 
ing like firmness in my conduct, 

ibute it to the right cause, to the 
mercy of God, who effects a miracle 
in my behalf. I have, in truth, no 
resolution, but God strengthen me 
with his powerful support.” He then 
put his hand in his pocket to take out 
a handkerchief to bind over his eyes ; 
but having drawn it out half way, he 
put it up again, so that none observed 
it but those that were with him on 
the scaffold. He then very gracefully 
advanced, and requested those below 
to throw him one, and immediately 
two or three being thrown up to him, 
he took one of them, and expressed 
his thanks, adding, that he would 
y for his benefactors in heaven, not 
Saag time left him to do it on earth. 
The executioner then came to bind on 
the handkerchief, but did it very awk- 
wardly, so that the corners of it hung 
down before his mouth, but he turned 
them up himself, and fastened it more 
commodiously. Having done this, he 
laid his head on the block (which one 
of the attendant Jesuits had wiped with 
his handkerchief, it being wet with 
blood), and asked whether he lay in 
the right posture?>—when being de- 
sired to put his head a little farther 
forward, he did so. At the same 
time, the executioner, perceiving that 
the strings of his shirt were not loos- 
ened, began to untie them, which, 
having felt, he asked whether his shirt 
must be taken off also? and on being 


told “ No, it is only necessary to un- 
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tie the strings,” he assisted in draw- 
ing a pee as ~A uncover 

is neck and sho and then again 
replaced his head on the block, and 
pronounced his last words, which 
were, “ Maria mater gratia, mater 
misericordie, tu nos ab hoste protege, 
et hora mortis suspice;” and then, 
** in manus tuas,” &. &c. His arms 
appeared to tremble while he was ex- 
pecting the stroke, which was given 
on the highest part of the neck, too 
near to the head, which being onl 
half severed, the body fell on its back 
on the left side of the block, the face 
upwards, and the legs and hands 
feebly moving. ‘The executioner at- 
a os hee it rege so — 

nish what he begun, but fright- 
ened by the cries and Slouaall of 
those around him, he gave three or 
four hasty blows on the throat, and 
thus cut off the head, which remained 
on the scaffold. 

The executioner, having stripped the 
body, carried it, covered with a cloth, 
into the coach which had brought 
them. With it he also placed that of 
Monsieur de Cinq-Mars, with their 
heads (the eyes of both being still 
open), particularly that of Monsieur 
de Thou, which appeared as if living. 
From thence they were carried to the 
Fueillans, where Monsieur de Cinqg- 
Mars was interred before the high 
altar. The body of Monsieur de Thou 
was embalmed and placed in a lead 
coffin, to be conveyed to the burying- 
place of his family. 





LESLIE versus HEBREW. 


Mr EpirTor, 
In a trifling composition I sent you 
some time ago*, it was asserted that 
Professor Leslie had thought proper to 
passa heavy censure on the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in his Philosophy of Arithmet- 


‘ie, though, as I added, it could be 


ved from his own writings, nay, 
the very passage that contained 

the charge, that he is ignorant even of 
the alphabet of the language on which 
he thus presumed to offer an animadver- 


Dublin, Jan 20, 1820. 


sion. The professorial dictum alluded 
to is this: ‘* The oriental nations a 

pear generally to have represented the 
numbers as far as one thousand, by di- 
viding their alphabet into three dis- 
tinct classes ;—but the Hebrew, the 
rudest and poorest of all written lan- 
guages, having only twenty-twoletters, 
could advance no farther than 400, and 
to exhibit 500, 600, 700, 800, and 
900, it had recourse to the clumsy 
expedient of addition, by joining 400: 








Our correspond: to a beautiful Latin version of the first fitte of Chevy-Chace, 
See No XXXII. ; 
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and 100, 400 and 200, 400 and 300, 400 
and 400, and 400 with 400 and 100.” 
i of Arithmetic, p. 218. 
The st and poorest of all written 
s! By my troth, Mr John Les- 
seaiineasienin tar diahainete 
part e sentence, isplaying the 
utter i ce of the Professor, happi- 
ly ers the railing of the former per- 
ectly innocent. Indeed, so much ig- 
norance and impertinence focmerte | 
will hardly be found, in so short a 
compass, in the works of any other 
writer of the smallest literary charac- 
ter. The merest smatterer in Hebrew 
—any one who had read the first page 
of a grammar—could have informed 
Mr Leslie, that the Hebrews had not 
recourse to the clumsy expedient of 
which he accuses them, and that their 
alphabet supplied them with charac- 
ters sufficient for expressing numbers 
as far as a thousand. It is clear that 
the Professor was totally unacquainted 
with the letters of the e he was 
criticising, or he would have known 
that the five finals (technically called 
*Camnephatz) are used to express the 
five last hundreds ; and therefore, that 
the glory of inventing the expedient, 
which he describes with such impos- 
ing minuteness of detail, is due entire- 
ly to himself. So much for his quali- 
fications to decide on the merits of 
Hebrew. 

But it appears to me + he has a 
peculiar pique against the language,— 
that his ladane arises as much from 
spleen as ignorance ;—for the Roman 
method of notation is still more clum- 
sy than this fancied Hebrew system— 
not only their hundreds but their tens, 
and even their units, being formed by 
repeated and often very cumbrous ad- 
ditions ; and yet Mr Leslie does not 
pour forth the vials of his wrath on 
the language of Latium, nay he even 
finds, in this unwieldy notation, “ a 
sample of a philosophic language,” (p. 
210.) Nor is he angry with the Greeks 
(whose system he highly panegyrizes, 
p- 11, &c.) although he knows that 
their alphabet is as insufficient for the 
purposes of notation as he supposed 
Hebrew to be, and that they are, in 
consequence, obliged to borrow three 


letters to supply the defect. 1 am 
pretty sure he does not know the 
source from which they were borrows 
ed ; and he may perhaps be somewhat 
astonished that these three letters were 
lent to the rich Greeks by the poor 
Hebrews ; Bau, (6), Koppa, (90), and 
Sanpi, (900), being only Vau, t+ 
and Tzaddi. It may be also new to 
_ that the two ar ey sae words 
of eastern origin, Sepher (p. 112.) and 
Karatha, (p. 133.)—the only a Orie 
ental words of any consequence, I bee 
lieve, which he quotes—are Hebrew 
“HD numeravit, and JD secuit, 


They may be Arabic also; but to en. 
ter into the controversy respecting the 
comparative superiority of Hebrew and 
Arabic, for the edification of Professor 
Leslie, would be as profitable as to set 
about demonstrating the seventeenth 
proposition of Euclid’s twelfth book 
to a person who did not know a ri 
line from a curve, much less a < 
hedron from a sphere. 

I do not well know how to account 
for this pique. The only reason the 
learned Professor seems to assign, is 
the smallness of the alphabet ; certaine 
ly a very characteristic objection for an 
arithmetician, who values every thing 
by number. But though this princi- 
ple may look very well in the golden 
regulations of the rule of three, I am 
inclined to think it does not succeed 
altogether in languages ; for thus the 
dialect of Homer could be calculated 
to be far inferior to the Romaic, and 
the tongue of his Majesty, the emperor 
of all the Russias, would take lead of 
the other languages of Europe bya 
considerable majority. We must look, 
therefore, for some other reason ; and 
perhaps we may find it in the unhap- 
py circumstances in which Hebrew is 
placed—it is the language of the Old 
Testament ;—the language, as a philo- 
sopher like Mr Hume, or a partizan of 
Mr Hume's, would say, dedicated to 
superstition, and is therefore, like 
every thing else connected with sucha 
cause, to be attacked by that tolerant 
and equitable sect per fas et nefas. But 
in doing so, I may be permitted to re 
mark, there should be some li 





* J» 5005 >, 600; 7, 700; &), 8005 yy 900. 


8. 


to use some letter different from Tzaddi for 90, and the 






+ Koph is 100; but,as the Greeks borrowed Tzaddi , they were 
y ext to it, Daw 
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wledge of the ground displayed. 
es - good generalship pg a 
even the details of a siege to a blunder- 
ing gunner or a rash volunteer. And 
I must consider the Professor as a 
most unfortunate, though perhaps a 
courageous enfant perdu, after this 
specimen of his skill, although he 
may be enlightened enough, in other 
ts, to be entitled to sneer at the 
creaulity of Luther, the dreams of the 
Christian fathers, and the “ fancies’: 

of Saint John, (p. 230.) 
Professor e’s mistake, it may 
be said, is a mene trifle, not er the 
employed in exposing it. It is 
pe eked, thet as no man is actual- 
ly bound to know Hebrew, there is no 
i in making an erroneous 
assertion concerning this language ; 
but I assert, that no man has a right to 
passa dogmatical and insolent judgment 
onany branch of knowledge whatever, 
of which he is so wretchedly ignorant 
as not to know its first elements. Mr 
Leslie would look, with deserved 
contempt, on him who should ven- 
ture to call Euclid a poor mathema- 
tician, if the very sentence which con- 
veyed the charge furnished also a 
proof that that critic was ignorant of 
the definitions of geometry ; and how 
are we to look on the professor him- 
self? He may believe me when I tell 
him, that in the eyes of those who 
know any thing on the subject, he 
makes as awkward a figure as the 
most deficient digit he ever* “‘ caused 
modify.” He may also assure him- 
self that the rule, ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam, is truly a golden one. He is, 
perhaps, a mighty respectable third 
or fourth rate mathematician, a re- 
frigerator of any rate he pleases—and 
an arithmetician scarcely second to 
himself; but when on the 
strength of these qualifications he 
thinks fit to step into philosophy, or 
to invade the province of critics and 
scholars, nothing can be more pitiful. 
And yet (p. 232.) he blames Joseph 
Scaliger (whose name as a man of 


learning is rather higher than Mr 
Leslie’s as a mathematician,) for 
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quitting his usual studies to meddle 
with mathematics. So easy is it to 
perceive the presumptive dogmatism” 
of another, and to overlook our 
own! 

You perceive I have not said a word 
in defence of the Hebrew language ; 
I thought it would be ridiculous to 
offer any against such an assailant — 
I shall, however, add, that those who 
are acquainted with it know, that for 
simplicity of construction, regularity 
of derivation, conciseness, perspicuity, 
and force, it is not equalled by any 
language in the world ;—but on this 
occasion I need not appeal to Hebrew 
scholars. He who reads the Bible in 
his vernacular tongue will agree with 
me, that the man who attributes the 
extreme of rudeness and poverty to 
the language of the sublime lyric ef- 
fusions of Isaiah, the energetic drama 
of Job, the unrivalled pastoral of Ruth, 
not to mention other splendid passages 
of Scripture which instantly crowd 
on the memory, must be satisfied to 
lie under the imputation of pitiable 
ignorance, or still more pitiable pre- 
judice. 

Apologizing for the length of this 
letter, which has grown to a much 
greater size than I intended, I am, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 


*,.* Your printer has made me 
break Priscian’s head sorely in the 
translation of Chevy Chace, by print- 
ing me hic occursum ire, for mé hic 
occursum ire. (Chevy Chace, verse 9.) 
I should not mention such a trifle, but 
that I wish to say that my translation 
was not inomadalk to be quite Augus- 
tan. There are many rough passages 
in it, which are given as imitations of 
the rusticity of the old ballad. In a 
word, I thought that a poem, in a dia-~ 
lect almost as remote from the idiom 
of modern England as Mr Kirkman 
Finlay’s, would be most accurately 
translated in a style somewhat resem- 
bling! the un-latinity of the Muse 
Edinenses ; but I was afraid to ven- 
ture quite so far as they have done. 





* An elegant phrase of Mr L.’s. 


‘‘ To transform the ordinary characters, (says he, 


P 117.) therefore, into deficient digits, I have caused modify their shape thus ;” and a 


very 
into the 


. @ 


y modification it is. For the puzzle it occasions yeu need only look 
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A Recollection. CFeb. 


A RECOLLECTION. 


Let me for once describe her—once,—for she 
(Julia) hath passed into my memory 

As ’twere some angel image, and there clings 
Like music round the harp’s olian strings : 

A word—a breath—revives her, and she stands 
As beautiful, and young, and free from care 

As when upon the Tyber’s yellow sands 

She loosen’d to the winds her yellow hair, 

In almost childhood, and in pastime run, 

Like young Aurora from the morning sun. 

Oh ! never was a form so delicate 

Fashion’d in dream or story, to create 

Wonder or love in man. I cannot tell 

Half of the charms I saw—I see—but well 
Each one becomes her. She was very fair 

And young, I said ; and her thick-tresses were 
Of the bright colour of the light of day : 

Her eyes were like the dove’s—like Hebe’s—or 
The maiden-moon, or star-light seen afar, 

Or like—some eyes I know, but may not say. 
Never were kisses gather’d from me lips, 

And not the honey which the wild bee sips 
From flowers that on the thymy mountains grow 
Hard by Ilissus, half so rich :—her brow 

Was darker than her hair, and arch’d, and fine ; 
And sunny smiles would often, often shine 
Over a mouth, from which came sounds more sweet 
Than dying winds, or waters when they meet 
Gently, and seem telling and talking o'er 

The silence they so long had-kept before. C. L. 





TO THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


An Expostulatory Epistle occasioned by the following passage in his Specimens of English 


Poetry. 


“ Stevens celebrated hard drinking, because it was the fashion—and his songs are now 
seldom vociferated, because that fashion is gone by.”” Specimens, Vol. VI. p. 437. 


Str, in your last work you the logic display 

Of Aldrich* or Burgerdick, Crousaz or Hamel, 
But I think that you err very much when you say, 
That the fashion of drinking is past, Mr Campbell. 


If fashion rejects jolly topers, ’tis plain, 

That fashion’s an ignorant sort of a strammel ; t 
And a fashion so senseless, so dull, will remain 
But a short time in vigour, I think, Mr Campbell. 


In Ireland, I’m sure, many ages must roll 

Before with such rules our free spirits we trammel, 
Before the bright lights of the bottle and bowl 
Will cease o’er our tables to shine, Mr Campbell. 





* Four logicians. The first as honest a fellow as ever filled a pipe ; three 
were mode and figure men. sud | 
+ It is not worth while to print after the etymon is word ; in I it signifies 


a sluttish awkward woman ; it is synonymous with 







‘ord for female dog. 
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To Thomas Cainpbell, Esq. 


Come over among us, sweet bard, and I swear, 

That when home you return with a nose red as stammel, * 
You will never again be so prompt to declare, 

That the sons of gay Bacchus are dead, Mr Campbell. 


Then oh! by that face which in prospect I view, 

All glowing and grand with its oe enamel, 

Retract your rash statement. So, Thomas, adieu, 

For my punch is just out and I’m ttir’d, Mr Campbell. 


Cork, Jan. 24, 1820. Half=past one o'clock in the morning. +P. T. TT. 





® Reddish cloth, used by B. Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, Sir W. Davenant, &c. 

+ Tired, ing to Cobbett in one of his “‘ years residences in America,” is a quaker 
word to express How true this is I know not ; but I supplicate the gentle reader 
to take it here in its more usual sense. 

t i.e. Post ten tumblers. 





ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 1819. 


MR EDITOR, 

THE onenieg abstract of my meteorological observations for 1819 will be found 
I hope, not —— uninteresting. I am aware, indeed, that of its intrinsic 
value, your readers and I may probably entertain very different opinions. To 
some it may appear a very dry morsel amidst the more exquisite and delicious 
viands which your monthly bill of fare contains, while my own eye will be 
running over the dense columns of figures with all the pride of a successful 
theorist, contemplating the experimental proofs of his: favourite speculations. 
But whatever importance ve | attach to the subject itself, I can assure your 
readers that they may depend on the accuracy of the facts stated below. 

The titles of the different columns, under the heads Thermometer and Ba- 
rometer, are abundantly obvious. Those under the Hygrometer may, perhaps, 
require some explanation, particularly the three results deduced from Mr An- 
derson’s principles of hygrometry. The first of these is the point of deposi- 
tion, or that temperature at which the air, if cooled down, would begin to de- 

it its humidity. The second is the absolute quantity of moisture contained 
in a hundred cubic inches of air, expressed in decimals of a grain, Troy. And 
the third is the relative humidity of the atmosphere, supposing absolute dry- 
ness to be denoted by 0, and saturated by 100 ; or, in other words, the quan- 
tity of moisture expressed in hundredths of what would produce complete sa- 
turation. For a farther explanation, I refer to your twenty-second Number, 


Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 





THERMOMETER. BAROMETER. 
Mean. 10M. , Mean 10K. 4Mn. of both. 
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Meteorological Observations for 1819. 





HYGROMETER. 
Leslie. Anderson. 
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Jan. | 3.872 .975| 6.8] 6.5] 6.7| 33.8] 32.7| 33.3] .146|.139| .142| 86.4) 87.1 
7.8| 7.2) 7.4) 31.7 30.4 = 136] .130) .133) 84.5] 84.1 





Mar.| .758| 1.800! 15.9] 11.5] 13.7) 34.3| 33.4) 33.8] .149| .144| 146] 73.7] 78.7 
il] 4.175] 1.840) 19.2| 10.8] 15.0} 36.0] 35.7) 35.9] 156) .155) ,156] 72.0] 81. 
1.238] 2.650] 25.7| 11.3] 18.5] 39.3! 40.1] 40.0] .180| .182) -181] 67.6] 82.9 

June | 2.617| 2.800] 28.4) 13.1] 20.8) 45,8] 44.3' 45.0] .216) .204) |210) 69.9] 82.6 
July | 1.256) 2.735| 28.0 13.4] 20.7] 51.9] 50.2! 51.1] .264, .248) .256] 74.0) 84.6 
Aug.| 1.308] 2.365) 24.3] 11.2] 17.8/ 57.3) 55.4, 56.4; 310) .292/ .301) 79.8) 88.5 
Sept. | 1.523} 1.950; 21.5] 13.1) 17.3] 46.9) 46.6, 46.8) .224) .224, .224) 75.9) 82.9 
Oct. | 4.013] 1.480} 14.9] 11.3) 12.7/ 39.5] 38.4! 38.9) .187| .180) .183| 77.7| 80.278. 
Nov.| 1.518] .825] 9.3) 6.7| 8.0] 30.9] 30.8, 30.9) .132| .132) .132| 81.3|85.5 83. 
1.654, .665) 5.4) 5-2) 5.3/ 29.5 28.2) 28.9) .127) .121|.124 87.2 88.3, 87. 


| 
Avr. | 25.625] 20.785) 17.2: 10.1] 13.6] 39.7! 38.9' 39.3] .186| .179| .182! 77.5] 83.9! 80. 


















































Monthly Extremes during 1819. 

























































Aug. {79.0} 47.0; 19. 
Sept. | 67.5] 38.0) 23.0) 4.5 || 30.420 


Nov. | 50.0) 20.5| 19.5 























1819.} THERMOMETER. _ BAROMETER. HYGROMETER. 
: g 2 8 Leslie. Anderson. 
i r Z E H F z Hf : Bepodt, [hoo ee tn A” 
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. 162.0) 21.0 17.0| 40 || 30.360: 1,100} 050} 17 | 0} 44.6) 22.4) .204) 097) 1 
Feb. | 49.5] 21.0) 16,5, 5.0 | 29.900 -748} .030| 22 | 0] 42.4) 21.0] .191) 082) 100; 
Mar. | 55.0) 26.0, 18.0) 5.0 | 30.144) 28. 1.133 030 29 44.6) 12.0) .204 068] 98.014 
April | 58.0) 31.0; 21.0 5.5 | 30.150 5] 453) .005) 38 | 0| 45.6) 22.4) 211) -097) 100. 
May | 63.0) 30.0, 25.0) 5.5 | 30.060 .365] .005] 47 | 3| 53.0] 7.0) .268) .057 
June | 68.0) 41.5! 23.0'10.0 | 30.190 .630) . 4} 284! 1 
64.0) 38.4 381) .167 95: 





July {74.0} 42.5) isa 8.5 || 30.235 
8.0 || 30.335 / ‘ 

59.4) 32.4) 328) .137 
57.6) 15.4 309) 076} 99.0471 
43.4) 19.0) .197| .087| 100.0) 51 


47.4) 18.6] .225| 086) 100, 











5.5 || 30.165 
2.0 || 30.295 


It appears from the above tables, that the mean temperature of 1819 is about 
seven-tenths of a degree lower than that of 1818 ; the mean height of the Baro- 
meter 014 higher ; the quantity of rain 1°772 less; and the mean of Leslie’s 
Hygrometer ‘2 higher. The mean daily range of the Thermometer and 
Barometer is almost exactly the same for both years. The quantity of evapo- 
tation exceeds that of 1818 by 729 of an inch. The mean point of deposition, 
at 10 a. m. is about half a degree lower than the mean minimum temperature, 
but the coincidence is sufficiently exact to demonstrate the accuracy of Mr Ans 
derson’s principles. 

Another observation which has been oftet} alluded to in the pages of yout 
Magazine, and which I think an important one, is amply confirmed by the 
preceding abstract. I allude to the coincidence between the mean of the _ 
extreme tem ures, and the mean of the temperatures at 10 morning 
evening, . The difference for the whole of 1819, amounts only to two-tenths of 
a _ For several years preceding I found the mean difference three-tenths, 

temperature of spring-water taken three times a-month, and which 
gave a result for 1818 coinciding almost exactly with the mean of the daily 
extremes, is 1-5 degree higher for 1819. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the great cold of December, which reduced the mean temperature of the 
air considerably below the usual average for the season, has not yet produced 
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its full effect on the water. The comparison, therefore, between the two, ought 
not to be made till that season of the year when the temperatures of the air 


and the exterior of the earth approach 


the month of May. I have no doubt that then the comcidence 
exact.——I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


one another, which takes place about 


1 be nearly 
R. G. 
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BARLOW ON MAGNETIC ATTBACTIONS.* 


‘Tne Variation of the compass, a sub- 
ject at all times no less interesting 
to the philosopher, than useful to the 
navigator, was first discovered, we are 
told, by Columbus, in his voyage to 
‘America in 1492; and Professor Gil- 
lebrand of Gresham College, in 1625, 
ascertained that this variation was it- 
self of a changeable nature. The dis- 
covery of these important and very ex- 
traordinary facts, excited a lively in- 
terest, among men of learning and 
science, throughout all Europe ; the 
exertions of our celebrated country- 
man, Dr Halley, on this subject, are 
well known, and need not be here re- 


peated. 

The phenomenon of the magnetic 
dip, or inclination of the needle, acci+ 
dentally discovered by Norman in 1592, 
was also then a subject of much spe- 
culation and inquiry; and, to render 
this law in the magnetic system sub- 
servient to science and navigation, the 
latitude, in any given meridian, was 
attempted to be ascertained by its re- 
sults; but, the delicacy of the instru- 
ment, and experience, very soon prov- 
ed its demonstrations erroneous; and, 
until the last voyage of captain Flin- 
ders, was adverted to more as a matter 
of curiosity to philosophers, than of 
utility to navigators. 

The diurnal] variation of the com- 
pass, first discovered by Mr Graham, 
who has been followed by Mr Weir- 
grotto, Mr Canton, and, last of all, 

e indefatigable exertions of Colonel 
Beattfuy, likewise excited considerable 
attention ; but though numerous the- 
ories have been formed to account for 
this phenomenon, none, as yet, have 
appeared satisfactory to philosophers, 
or useful to science, if we except Mr 
Barlow's theory, which we here intend 

tly to notice. 
. From the beginning of the 18th, to 
the 19th century, this very important, 
and highly useful, branch of science, 


was allowed to slumber ; since nothing 
of the least consequence, during that 
long and enlightened period, was ad- 
ded to our previous knowledge, on 
this interesting subject. It is, indeed, 
true, that several distinguished navi- 
gators observed, during their respec- 
tive voyages, anomalies in the varia- 
tion of the compass, altogether inex 
plicable ; and, what appears very ex- 
traordinary, the more pains that was 
taken by them to discover them, the 
further did they go away in point of 
theory. Dampier, when off the Cape 
of Good Hope, where the variation was 
truly estimated at 11°, was much 
puzzled, and, no doubt, greatly per 
lexed, to find only 7° 38’. Mr 
ales, in his second voyage with 
captain Cook, was surprised and asto- 
nished to find, in the English Chan- 
nel, and indeed throughout the voy- 
age, a difference in the quantity of 
variation, though observed with the 
greatest care, of 3°, 4°, 5°, 6°, 7° 
and even 10°. Captain Phipps, after- 
wards Lord Mulgrave, during his 
voyage towards the north pole, found 
the like differences ; which he attri« 
buted to the inaccuracies of the com- 
passes. ‘* We made,” says he, “ se« 
veral observations, which we found, 
by those taken at seven in the after- 
noon, to be 17° 8’ west; by others, at 
three in the afternoon, only 7° 47’ 
west: I could not account for this 
very sudden and extraordinary de- 
crease,” &c. Monsieur Beautemp Beau- 
pré, while in search of the unfortus 
nate La Perouse ; Captain Vancouver ; 
and many others, found the like errors 
of variation, without being able, in any 
way whatever, to account for them ; 
until Captain Flinders, that acute and 
netrating, but unfortunate, man, in 
is last voyage of discovery to. Terra 
Australis, in 1801, 1802, and 1803, 
first discovered the true cause produ 
cing these hitherto unaceountable dis- 
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cordances in the variation on ship 
board—a in the direction of 
the ship's . Having ascertained 
this most important truth, it soon oc- 
curred to him, that a local attraction 
must exist in the ship ; which, in con- 
nexion with terrestrial magnetic at- 
traction, acted on the magnetic needle, 
when placed at the binnacle, with a 
compound force; and, therefore, he 
found by experiments, that in the 
northern hemisphere, when the head 
Was at west, this combined attractive 
power drew the north end of the 
needle to the west ; and in the south- 
ern hemisphere, to the east, of the 
true magnetic meridian ; This differ. 
ence, prodtced by local attraction, he 
denominated the ‘ Deviation.’ 

Finding the maximum deviation in 
both hemispheres, when the ship’s 
head was at west or east; and that 
the needle stood right when the head 
was in a direction with the magnetic 
meridian—north and south ;—what 
was the ae of deviation, he 
asked himself, at the intermediate 
points, between the east and west and 
magnetic meridian? After much la- 
bour and consideration, it Ae to 
him, “ that the errors produced by 
local attraction should be proportion- 
ate to the sines of the angles between 
the ship’s head and the magnetic me- 
ridian ; and, therefore, in order to 
find this proportion, it seemed pro- 
bable the following Rule oad be 
found applicable in all parts of the 
world, viz. “ that the error produced 
at any direction of the ship's head, 
would be to the error at east or west, 
at the same dip, as the sine of the angle 
between the ship's head and magnetic 
meridian was to the sine of eight points, 
or radius. 

Captain Flinders dying soon after 
his return to England, we see no fur- 
ther attempts made either to verify or 
overthrow the accuracy of this rule, 
until 1807, when a small practical 
work, entitled, ‘‘ an Essay on the 
Variation of the Compass, by W. Bain, 
master in the royal navy,” was pub- 





lished. 
author, - the = woeines has, in.g 
variety of examples wholly incom: 
tible vith the te = of wu, 
completely exposed the fallacy of this 
rule—which Captain Sabine fully cor. 
roborates by observations made dost 
the late arctic expedition ; and which, 
indeed, is the only thing of. the least 
consequence done in that voyage that 
has added to our previous i 
on this subject. As to the unintelli- 
gible paper written by Mr Scorsby, and 
inserted in the Philosophical Transag. 
tions for 1820, Part I., we are com. 
pelled to say, it is wholly undeserving 
of the least attention, and serves no 
other end whatever than to bewilder 
the reader into a labyrinth of useless 
experiments, which, we much ques- 
tion, whether the author himself 
rightly understands.t How very dif- 
ferent are the experiments and deduc- 
tions we now intend briefly to analyse ! 
Mr Barlow, author of the work be- 
fore us, an able mathematieian, and 
one of the Professors of the Royal Mi- 
litary Academy, Woolwich, sensible 
of how very much real importance a 
formula, founded on correct principles, 
for correcting the deviation produced 
by a change in the direction of the 
ship’s head, in all approachable lati- 
tudes, would be to science and navi« 
gation, and, indeed, to mankind in 
general, has at length arrived at the 
conclusion, after a long, laborious, 
and patient investigation of the laws 
of magnetic attraction, which his si- 
tuation and place afforded the most 
ample opportunity and means for ex- 
periments, no less honourable to him- 
self than beneficial to science and pracs 
tical navigation. Before we introduce 
our readers into our author’s works 
shop, it may be proper they should 
clearly understand what Mr Barlow's 
ideas were, on this subject, before he 
commenced operations; and the theory 
on which all his future hopes depends 
ed. We shall transcribe his own 
words :— Since the iron of the. vet 
sel,” says our author, “ and the com- 





* The importan 
ble interest, we refer such 


ee of this work, in a practical point ef view, having excited considers 
of our readers as may net have had an opportunity of seeing 


the book itself, to Brand’s Journal of Science’ and the Arts, No 7,—Monthly Review, 
November 1817,—and British Review, November 1819,—who have each treated the 


work and the author rbd = ey: manner. Indeed, it has always been to us a matter of 
regret, that Mr Bain should not have been employed in the late Arctic exped 


ition. © 


+ That this paper should have been inserted, and that of Mr Barlow's rejected, in that 


No of the Philosophical Transanctions, surprises us a geod deal, and cannot well be rh 
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1820.) 
must be supposed to maintain the 
same relative position, with respect to 
each other, during the-voyage, I ima- 
it to be possible to place a single 
of iron, equal to the whole mass, 
in a certain situation of the ship, when 
its effects upon the needle would be 
the same as that of the iron in its dis- 
tributed state; or what amounts to 
the same thing, that all the forces act- 
ing on the needle in the actual state 
of the iron, may be reduced to a sin- 
gle resultant. I then assume, that a 
less mass of iron (having its entire at- 
traction, or resultant, in the same 
line as the former,) may be approxi- 
mated so near to the com as to 
produce an effect equal to that of the 
iron of the vessel, whereby the tan- 
gent of the angle of deviation may be 
at any time doubled, and hence the 
deviation itself determined. Under 
this point of view, however, a slight 
computation would be requisite ; but 
since the tangent of small ares have 
very near the same ratio of the ares 
themselves, we may suppose the angle 
itself doubled by the experiment, and 
hence the deviation ascertained by ob- 
servation only.” Preface, p. 5 and 6. 
Though our author’s first experi- 
ments rather involved him into diffi- 
culties, at least proved nothing at the 
time, yet it is necessary the reader 
should know the apparatus he worked 
with, as well as the method by which 
he worked with it ;—‘‘ I began,” he 
says, p. 8, “ by describing, on a plat- 
, several concentric circles, from 
eight to sixteen inches radius, draw- 
ing through the centre a line, in the 
direction of the magnetic meridian ; I 
then set off my east and west points ; 
and, lastly, divided the whole circle 
into equal parts of 10° each.” With 
compass over the centre of these 
concentric circles, he passed round 
siecessively, on each circle, several 
shells of different diameter ; which, 
4% our author anticipated, produced 
results at the time wholly inexplicable. 
_ Atlength, however, our author, hav- 
ingexchanged his platform for a strong 
table, divided according to the points 
of the compass, with a circular hole 
often inches diameter in the centre, 
through which a ten inch shell was, 
at , made to pass by means of 
‘ed and pully, he again eee 
Operations, ing the com- 
pass on the circle aserys | ball, in- 
wead, as before, the ball round the 
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3 “TI elevated the ball,” he 


com 
continues, “ till its action was imper- 
ceptible ; and then gradually lower- 
ing it, I noticed the deviation at various 
altitades of the ball, with the com 

of each — of division on the cir- 
cles ; 0 ing also very accurately 
the height or depth of the centre of 
the ball above or below the pivot of 
the needle, when the deviation was 
zro. ‘These results, indeed, were the 
only ones applicable to my present 
inquiry ; and from them I ascertained 
that the several parts of no action 
were all situated in one plane ; the 
inclination of the plane itself to the 
horizon being found nearly equal to 
20°, declining directly from the mag- 
netic north point to the south. This 
plan is, therefore, either exactly or very 
nearly perpendicular to the dtrection of 
the dipping needle. The formula used 
by our author for computing the re- 
sult, which will be found in e 
19, and which approximates nearly to 
that found by experiment, is this :— 
tan. Leia sec, a. When F 
denotes the inclination, r the radius 
of the circle, which, in the present 
instance, was twenty inches, h the 
observed height or depth of the cen- 
tre of the ball, and a the angle from 
the east or west points of the circle. 
The mean result of all those calcula- 
tions, which involves too many figures 
to be inserted in this outline, gives 
19° 24’. 

The different manifestations indi- 
cated in these im t experiments, 
between the seolhe aa the attractive 
oem of the ball, at different angles, 

orizontally and dicularly, in- 
duced our author to believe, that there 
were in every ball of iron two planes, 
in which the com may be any- 
where posited, without being influ- 
enced in its direction ; the one that of 
no attraction, and the other the ver- 
tical plane, corresponding to the mag- 
netic meridian. In consequence of 
which, he conceived an ideal sphere 
to be circumscribed about the ball of 
iron ; and assuming the circle of no 
attraction as an equator, and the poles 
of tliat circle as the poles of the sphere, 
he imagined circles of latitude and lon- 
gitude to be described round the. ball 
in several circles, keeping it always at 
the same distance from: the centre ; 
and, therefore, when these ideal circles - 
of latitude and longitude were cor~ 
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rect pownie’ by calculation, —_ 
veri y experiment, as particular 
described page 24, and to whieh “4 
must refer our readers, he succeeded 
in establishing the law of deviation as 
it respects the latitude ; namely, that 
prin yd Agate: onerse hr 
ional to the rectangle of the sine 
pt sero of the latitude; or to the 
sine of the double latitude, which is the 
same thing, In the same way our au- 
thor establishes a like law of elevation, 
as it respects the longitude; and, to 
explain himself more fully, he has 
iven two diagrams, one describing the 
ws of deviation as it regards the la- 
titude, ae the other as it regards the 
itude. 
ith regard to the laws of attrac. 
tion as it regards the mass of iron, our 
author has, by a great variety of ex- 
periments, verified by computation, 
clearly demonstrated, that the power 
of attraction resides wholly on the sur- 
face, and is independent of the mass ; 


or, in other words, that the tangents 
of the deviations are proportional to the 
cubes of the diameter, or as the } power 
of the surface, whatever may be the 
weight or thickness.—Page 48. 

The striking confirmation of the ex- 


istence of the plane of no attraction in 
the most irregular masses of iron ; and 
that the power of attraction resides 
wholly on the surface, and is inde- 
pendent of the mass ; as exhibited by 
experiment, and confirmed by com- 
putation, must have gratified and en- 
couraged our author in his toilsome 
and unbeaten path ; and, therefore, to 
put the matter beyond all dispute, he 
ined to verify his former expe- 
riments by others of a different na- 
ture, and on a much largerscale. Ac- 
cordingly he addressed a letter to Sir 
William Congreve, requesting permis~ 
sion to pursue his inquiries in the re- 
pa, harp ge ft _ it gives us 
great tosay, that thev ite 
and iaainene re be in which, this 
communication was answered, reflects 
the highest honour on the character of 
that worthy and ingenious gentleman. 
How con was the behaviour and 
conduct of the Royal Society to our 
author on a similar occasion, will best 
be seen in Mr Barlow’s own language, 
page 12; which will appear totally in- 
ible when contrasted with 

the answer of Sir William, and the 
manner in which a memorial, address- 
ed by our author, for the like purpose, 


to the Board of Admiralty, was 
knowledged ; and the a 
friendly way ‘Sir 

one of the Admiralty Lords, and: 
Croker, the secretary, offered our 
thor all their interest in the furthg 
prosecution of his experiments, 

It is many years since we knew 
Captain, = 7 C 
and our readers will easily conceive 
that the man who, with: the same 
activity and thirst after professional 
knowledge, could ascend the masty 
head, and there detect stupidity in 
the adjustment of a sky-sail studdi 
sail, as descend the hold, and super 
intend the stowage of a waterscask, 
must have felt exquisite pleasure anj 
delight on entering our author's work. 
shop, and there behold, by accurate 
experiment, the true cause producin 
the extraordinary anomalies in the 
variation of the compass. Mr Croker, 
too, a man of science, liberality, and 
erudition, could not help feeling, on 
this occasion, much gratification ; and 
it is the highest encomium we can 
to the professional knowledge of the 
one, and learning of the other, to have 
it in our power thus to record an in 
stance of such noble generosity and 
kindness in behalf of aspiring talent 
and genius. 

But, to return from this digression, 
our author procured, for his next expe 
riment, an iron 24 pounder, mounted 
on a platform which admitted of its 
being traversed through an entire cite 
cumference ; the tracks at the boptom 
running over a circle ten feet six inches 
diameter, divided into 32 equal 
corresponding with the points of the 
compass. A piece of wood, projecting 
four feet from the muzzle of the gun, 
for the compass to stand on, wasmaie 
to fit exactly the bore of the gun, on 
which the compass could be moved to 
any distance, at the time of exper 
ment. As it is impossible to 
room for the results, we shall justnow 
say, that they fully corroborated theas# 
curacy of the results given by former 
experiments ; and that, in the present 
instance, the difference between the 
observed and the computed results ig 
so very trifling, as to be almost il- 
perceptible. It is nece: , however, 
the reader should know the 
by which our author obtained resu 
bearing so close affinity with thoe 
given by experiment. “ The cals 
puted deviations,” he observes, “wi 
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obtained by first finding from the ob- 
serve deviation the mean ratio or 
vile of a= AF", then using 
it 4s a.constant co-efficient (A) in the 
<meemaion, tat. Adee a+ ot.! 24. “, The 
e may be likewise done by saying. 
Ad tho nectingle of sin. oa COs. », 
(corresponding to any position of the 
compass), to sin. 2 A cos. », (answering 
to any other position), so is the tan« 
tof the deviation in the first in- 
stance to that of the sound.” 
“ For example—the latitude and 
itude corresponding to 45°, or NE, 
ig latitude 13° 30’, longitude 43° 48’ ; 
and the same answering to one point 
from the east, is 3° 44’, and longitude 
30° 48’: therefore, 
“ As sin. 27°, cos. 43° 18’: sin. 


7° 28’, cos, 10° 48’: tan. 6° 30’: tan. 
2° 30’, whiclt latter is exactly the dés 
viation found by observation in. Table 
II.” to which we must again refer out 
readers. sive ios 

Our author plied the above 
rule in the totagentalices of deviations 
found by Captain Sabine on board 
the Isabella off Shetland; where the 
dip was 74° 21’, with great suécess ; 
since the greatest error between Cape 
tain Sabine’s observed deviation, and 
the computations of our author, only 
amounts = indul: pat 

From the sin i » * that 
the power of attraction resides wholl 
in the surface of iron bodies, and is 
independent of the mass,” our autlior, 
by one of those happy ideas so pecu« 
liar to genius, conceived the possibili« 


EXPERIMENTS 93. 
On an Iron 24 Pounder, with an attached Shell 96 ibs. 





Deviat. | Deviat 
the gun.|by shell.| Deviat. 


oe due to | produc. | Whole 
trail. 


Deviat. | Deviat. 


Position of produc. 
trail. by shell, 
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ty of ascertaining the correct deviation 
in all ships, in sitions, and in all 
places, by simple o ation only, and 
independent of computation. With 
this view, he ordered a frame-work to 
be affixed to the gun, which should 
project beyond the compass, whereby 
could suspend a ten inch shell in 
any required — with respect to 
the centre of the needle. Having fix- 
ed the ball in the required situation, 
he repeated his first course of experi- 
mehts, which we have already noticed, 
With the ball attached, by traversing 
the gun through the entire circle ; 
and as the results of this experiment 
ate of the utmost importance, in a 
Practical point of view, consequently to 
Ya we shall give them entire. 
From the results indicated in the 


above table, our author assumes, and 
with some degree of probability, that 
when the whole quantity of deviation 
is once ascertained by swinging the 
vessel, the navigator, by attaching a 
plate of iron to the binnacle in a plane 
with the centre of greatest deviation, 
or local attraction, which, he says, will 
be found in most vessels at an angle 
between 20° and 60°, but which in 

Isabella he found by computation to 
amount to 65°, which he considers an 
extreme eh = | at all times, and 
in all places, find, without conipu- 
tation, the exact deviation, pF acad 
ing round the binnacle, with the plate 
of iron attached. In like manner our 
author made his experimental results 
inserted in the above table: Or, in his 
own words, ‘‘ supposing now this first 








$12 


Fae ge angle to have been found, 
the plate must be fixed, so that 
its centre of attraction inclines from 
the pivot of the compass, at about the 
same angle ; then, a round - 
binnacle, point t, observe the 
deviation caused 
these d with those given by 
the vessel, plate is rightly adjust- 
ed ; but if not, (as is most likely to 
) such trifling changes may be 
e in its position, which will be at- 
tained in a few trials.”—P. 87. Our 
author has given a particular descrip- 
tion of this plate, and the most proper 
method of attaching it permanently to 
the binnacle ; but we had proceeded 
this far, when our limits admonished 
us of the necessity of terminating our 
own remarks ; we must, therefore, re- 
fer the reader to the work jtself on 
this interesting head of the book. For 
the same reason we must reluctant! 
decline entering, as we fully intended, 
upon our author’s beautiful theory, by 
which he determines the laws produc- 
ing the diurnal variation of the com- 
pass ; which, from the analogy of ex- 
perimental and computed results, ap- 
pears unquestionable ; and which, be- 
ing bottomed on correct philosophical 
— seems to us the only theory 
eserving of the least attention. 
Should the truth of this remark be 
admitted, which indeed appears incon- 
trovertible, when clearly and dispas- 
sionately understood, what, we should 
like to know, will the worshippers of 
M. Biot say to Mr Barlow’s able, but 
modest, exposition of an ertor of 7° in 
that theory, regarding the laws regu- 
lating the dip, or inclination, of the 
needle, which the French mathema- 
tician has had the address to impose 
so long on the credulity of his vota- 
ries ; and which, by our author's theo- 
ry, a discovery Biot never dreamed of, 
bears a close affinity with the laws re- 
gulating the daily variation and de- 
viation of oy eee ge After this ex- 
posure—for though the Frenchman is 
an able mathematician, yet he is no 
experimenter—we could fain hope, 
that the eyes and ears of the venerable 
chairman, or president, of the Royal 
Society, that monument of British 
glory, will now be open to English 
merit and justice : and, in future, pre- 
vent the malignant influence of foreign 
counsels swaying the important de- 
cisions of that illustrious society. We 
have more reasons than one for mak- 
ing this remark ; and we strongly sus 
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the plate; and if circl 








[Feb 
pect, that our author will find the 
true cause of the apathy and indiffer. 
ence shewn him and his experiments, 
to which he alludes, p. 12, and to 
which we have also shortly adverted 
to lie within this hitherto mysterions 


e. 
It would be extremely unjust, how. 
ever, for us to assert, or even to insi- 
nuate, that this censure attaches 
wholly to the venerable and jj. 
lustrious president. His li 

and candour are recorded over the 
earth ; and we are ready to acknow- 
ledge, that no man, at any one period of 
our history, has done more for the ad. 
vancement of science and protection 
of genius than Sir Joseph Banks, 
But his infirmities, which, from the 
natural course of evnts, we are 

to say, must be many, pone leaves 
room to suppose, without invidious 
interpretation, that his confidence is 
often ;abused ; for experience demon. 
strates, that in every human institu. 
tion there are always swarms of un- 
profitable drones, proportionate to the 
magnitude and importance of that in. 
stitution, thrust into place by influence 
and power, who are ever found to fat- 
ten on the credulity, or merits, or 
genius, of meek, lonely, and unsus- 
pecting minds; and, since this is uns 
avoidably the case, it would be foolish 
to suppese, that an hemisphere, so 
brilliant and extensive as that which 
surrounds the chair of the Royal So- 
ciety, can be altogether free of such 
harpies. 

Our love of justice, and respect for 
the genius and merit displayed in Mr 
Barlow's valuable book, have im 
us to say this much; for it would be 
a strange dereliction of our duty, 
base Nae wr we trust, been ime 

ti ischarged, did we pass over, 
vithout animadversion, this glaring 
instance of ungenerous conduct to & 
man, evidently of great abilities. What 
we have said, however, will 
produce little effect towards restoring 
that Society to its original excellence, 
or Mr Barlow to its future protection 
and regard; be it so. But we cam 
assure our author, that if he only com 
tinues his studies with the pos! 
severing ardour every where 
ed throughout his book, which we 
earnestly recommend to the serious 
consideration of the public, his it 
wy talents will very soon ren 
der him altogether independent of 
that or any other Society wae 
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Recollections. No I. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
No Il. 
Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian. 


Wispom has many worshippers, while 
Chance, pure Chance, has not, as of old, 
either temple or yotaries—this is far 
from right. The wind-sown seeds of 
Chance come as yellow and heavy to 
the harvest sickle as the best drilled 
and dibbled seeds of reverend Wisdom 
and that from her fattest fallow. All 
my best laid schemes of pleasure, am- 
bition, or happiness, have failed or 
faded—while Chance, whom I never 
wooed at all, kept dropping, often 
showering on me, some of her best and 
balmiest blessings, and cheered me 
her windfalls from the stumblings 
of wisdom and the counsels of many 
friends. Two chief blessings I owe 
to my Goddess—by Chance I learned 
to distinguish verse from prose—a 
less gift—“* See,” said a sage old 
y—‘what is ragged at the ends, and 
cannot keep the even margin of the 
leaf, is poetry—graceless poetry ;—but 
that which 3 straight, vagdanly, and 
evenly, is prose—precious preaching 
. And, by the merest Chance 
in the world, I am enabled to write 
atrue and delightful history of mine 
honest and ancient friend, Mark Ma- 
crabin, the Cameronian. How this 
came to pass must not be revealed like 
aplayhouse landscape—pull the string, 
and lo! and behold! It must be un- 
folded carefully and ingeniously, like 
a Herculaneum parchment under the 
inquisitorial spectacles of six sage 
members of the Antiquarian Society. 
It is now age | years since I left 
Nith—and things 
‘have come to pass which might well 
lead my pardon if her landscape and 
er people were now as dimly remem- 
‘bered as in a dream. Hope was high, 
thd untried life lay before me like a 


Vista in romance, lovely, and bright, 


and unblemished. The pageant is 
passed and gone—but the beautiful 
and hang faces which thronged the 
rocession, haunt and charm me still. 


ven 80 it is—so strongly and durab] 
do all those forms and faces in which 
my youthful heart claimed an interest 
live and breathe in my remembrance, 
that, were I so gifted, I could paint eter- 


nal cartoons full of maiden and matron 
beauty, and austere manly grace. But 
to my tale, 

: a of rea wale Skee, sren- 
ings I was w: ome w: 

Tendoch lane, When I came sm 
one of the patent lamps which diffuses 
light, pursuant to act of Parliament, 
I was suddenly accosted by a person 
of importance, Mr Marmaduke Grun- 
stane, the collector, who, seizing m 
sleeve, whispered rather audibly, “ 
beg pardon, sir—I do indeed, sir— 
but you are as loyal a man as ever paid 
rates.” I gazed at Mr Grunstane—I 
owed hiin not a shilling—indeed, I had 
his receipt in my pocket—and was 
about to pull it out, when he raised his 
voice, and said, ‘‘ May I never finger 
a rate more, if this same suspicious sort 
of a man is not become more danger 
ous than ever.” ‘“ Be good enough, 
Sir,” said I, ‘ to tell me something 
of what you mean.” ‘“* Mean, sir,” 
said he, ‘* why, I mean, sir, that ever 
since this same Mark Mack—what 
d’ye callum—and his shopcame among 
us, coningens morning—he uttersthe 
strangest things—sings seditious songs, 
reads seditious. books, and prays trea 
sonable prayers. I have heard him 
sing cursed strong things, sir—‘‘ The 
Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want,” 
which means more, sir, than. meets 
the ear”—‘ The yery song the Miller 
of Mansfield sung when he helped 
himself to the bishop’s meal,” said I.— 
** Why, ’tis treasonable”—“‘ Flat trea- 
son, sir,” said the collector, ‘‘ as the act 
hath it, and as Mr Counsel Strapum 
says. ‘Then, sir, he reads loud and 
long about a handy sort. of a woman, 
called Jewel, the wife of Hobler of 
Kent, and her nail hammer, sir.* We 
all know what that means.” 

Thus was the collector proceedi 
misinterpreting,asa man of obtuseintel- 
lect may, the impressive domestic devo- 
tion of my native land, thus unexpect- 
edly lifting up its voice in a strange 
country, when his singular commentary 
was interrupted by a clear, deep, 
melodious voice, which, from a house 
opposite, struck into that divine psalm 


* Perhaps Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite. 


Vor. VI. 
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—the eighth—gracing the words of 
the regal minstrel with the noble and 
pathetic tune of The Martyrs. To 
this unwonted greeting, my heart 
responded with a strong throb ; and I 
was on the point of lifting my voice 
aloud with the stray worshipper, when 
Mr Grunstane addressed me: “‘ Come 
with me, sir: this man must cross the 
herring brook with a tutor chosen by 
the magistrates, else my name shall be 
no more Grunstane.” So saying, he 
walked up to the house from wm Mo 
the sounds came that had dismayed 
him so deeply, and I accompanied him, 
for the sake of seeing the end of the 
strange intrusion. I saw he was 
meditating. ‘ Now, Mr What— 
you know your name, my good sir,” 
said the collector, “ let us walk with 
the law in this matter, sir. First, then, 
what is the fellow’s name—his exact 
name ;—the law, my dear sir, can 
touch nothing unless it has a name ; 
—but see—what does this man call 
himself ?—I’ll warrant the knave has 
picked out some good name or other 
to bring into disgrace ;—an old trick, 
sir,—-’twas but last year a fellow at the 
Old Bailey had the presumption to call 
himself Mr Gilbert Grunstane, and 
was actually hanged with that honour- 
‘able name in his custody.” 

While this man spoke, I looked above 
the door, and there, on a board black 
and broad, was painted an ample book, 
in the commendable act of disclosing its 
contents to the passer-by, and under- 
neath stood printed in modest gray let- 
ters, “ Mark Macrabin, Cameronian, 
Dealer in Scottish Hose and Cheap 
Tracts, Religious and Political.” But 
very shrewdly distrusting the informa- 
tion of the multitude, respecting the 
very ancient name “‘ Hose,” or even the 
letters which composed it, he had ad- 
ded, by yd yt) ee oo 
a pair of notable parson- ose, 
which, at a reduced an “ga a 

le St Andrew's cross: nor 
is it improbable, that the ingenious 
rietor of this singular sign-board 
introduced the book spread out 
and displayed from similar motives— 
for it is known that many of our radi- 
cals very laudably buy their weekly 
sixpence worth of sedition and blas- 
phemy, in the hope of bribing, with a 
pint and pipe, to read and expound 
it, some more fortunate person, whose 
learning is not confined to the primi- 
tive score and tally. 


With this man’s name and calling ] 
was busy making very agreeable asso. 
ciations, when I was aroused by a tre. 
mendous peal from the knocker of the 
Cameronian’s door, which, in the adroit 
hand of the collector, raised a din 


equivalent to the summons of a pye. | 


coated footman at the door of some 
man who, unluckily for his repose, ig 
acquainted with an earl new come to 
his coronet, or a confidential clerk in 
a city banking-house. The patient 
dealer in hose reflecting, eOumnar 
that the eighth psalm, and the tune of 
the Martyrs, would endure when all 
who now wear Scottish hose, or read 
cheap tracts, or Peden’s Prophecies, 
or Zachary Boyd’s last battle—a book 
I would gladly get—were passed and 
gone,—arose, and began to adventure 
slowly forth, measuring step by step, 
balancing the matter between business 
and devotion. ‘“* Mr Marmaduke 
Grunstane,” said I, “ this seems an 
unseasonable time to discuss the mer- 
its of Mark Macrabin’s political creed. 
Moreover, I do suspect there is nei- 
ther sedition in the eighth Psalm, 
which you have disturbed him in 
singing, nor treason in worshipping 
God after a man’s own heart, and the 
manner of his country.”—‘ Hark’e, 
friend,” said the collector, “ d’ye 
think—Zookers! d’ye think I don’t 
know a psalm from a seditious song?” 
and as he said this, the door opened, 
and the dealer in Scottish hose and 
cheap tracts stood silent before him, 
but silent only for a moment: “ What 
wantest thou?” he said, in the 
tone of a man touched at being un- 
timeously disturbed : ‘* Sawest thou 
not my warehouse of commodities was 
closed ? heardest thou not the ninth 
hour ring in the chapel clock? and, 
moreover, didst thou not hear me es< 
saying to sing a psalm?” Having 
thus soothed his devotional feelings, 
he continued in the tone of a man 
willing to accommodate: ‘ This is 
doubtless an ill hour to examine the 
merits of the things of this world, 
though my hose,” and he glanced at 
the collector’s legs, ‘‘ are such as men 
may buy blindfold; and my books,’ 
looking at the upper region of his vi- 
sitant, into which nothing but the 
gainful golden rule of three had ever 
been able, under the semblance of 
learning, to penetrate,—“ are such as 
the wise and well-disposed only put- 
chase, but their contents cannot harm 


. 
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even ignorance—so thou mayest walk 


in, 

And in the collector strode, pulled 
of his hat and laid it on the table— 

ucked forth his rate-book and ink- 
= and looking full in the face of 
the retailer of warm hose and wise 
tracts, said, ‘‘ So your name is Mark 
Macrabin—an outlandish name and an 
odd one ; but a name good enough for 
all that: and you write after your 
name, ‘ Cameronian,’ some radical de 
signation, I presume. And you pro 
fess to deal in Caledonian hose and 
cheap tracts, religious and political.” 
Mark answered, with a glance of in- 
uisitive gravity,-“‘ Verily, even as 

ou sayest, with the omission of thy 
intrusive commentary.” Thou not 
me, said Mr Marmaduke Grunstane. 
Thou not me—you shall be taught 
humility, and that soon, between stone 
walls, and thy northern hose well gar- 
tered with comfortable cold iron.— 
What thinkest thou of that most wise 
Mark ?—Thou indeed!” Mark utter- 
ed not one word, but with great calm- 
ness lifted an ellwand of oak of three 
years growth, shod at one end with 
massy iron, and divided into quarters, 
the quarters into nails, the nails again 
into inches, with large nobs of brass. 
This formidable quarter-staff he laid 
on the counter, and, with the meek- 
ness of a true and well armed Chris- 
tian, awaited the result. 

Mark’s martial preparation affected 
very visibly the collector’s hand— 
and the redness, natural and ac- 
quired, fled from his face, except 
a double portion of scarlet which 
sought refuge in the point of his 
nose. This protuberance at all times 
deserved attention, and usually at- 
tracted it; it was swelled out into 
whelks and knobs of sundry hues, re- 
sembling a half crushed bunch of blue 
grapes, or a bruised handful of ripe 
mulberries.—And at present its fiery 
red extremity seemed willing to drop 
blood,.even before the ellwand of the 
Cameronian had applied for such a 
proof of its merit as a weapon. The 
collector gave one glance to the door, 
in the shadow of which I stood, pleas- 
ed beyond all remembrance at his con- 
sternation, and then glancing side- 
Ways at Mark’s brazen studded auxi- 
liary, like one who. sees an adder ready 
to leap from its coil, said, ‘So, sir, 
the name and vocation, as you have 

miessed, are safe, are written down : 

Sir, I shall now content me, as it is 
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growing late, with being introduced to 
your book of seditious verses, out of 
which even now you were singing that 
treasonable song.” ‘ In the name of. 
water and fire, and the heart of corn, 
the three ancient gods of Galloway, 
said Mark Macrabin, what sort of a 
being art thou?—If I thought thou 
wert a radical knave, come hither to 
revile and make mouths at that 
Book, and him who believes in it, I 
would assuredly chasten thee with 
these thirty-seven English inches of 
oak, called an ellwand, till thou didst 
become humble and contrite. But as 
I do in verity believe thou art much 
more fool than knave, and mayest 
spread an evil report, I shall show 
thee that Boox ; and if I do not make 
thee learn the first verse of it by heart, 
a grievous task to thee perchance, but 
a pleasure to others—may the sound, 
rational, and wise books which fill my 
shelves, become as foolish as thou art, 
and as profane as Carlisle ; and may 
my warm comfortable hose, framed in 
a good lowland loom, become as thin 
as the work of the spider or the spawn 
of Spitalfields.” So saying, he strode, 
ellwand and all, into an interior re« 
cess, out of which he instantly re- 
appeared, bearing a huge folio, co- 
vered with rough spotted calf-skin, 
and clasped with two broad and massy 
clasps of pure and solid silver; un- 
clasping the volume, he laid it open 
on the table. 

It was a beautiful black print Bi- 
ble, from the press of the sixth 
James, adorned with curious wood< 
cuts, forming an illustration of the 
text equally as obvious as the mo- 
dern mass of commentaries which en- 
cumber the simple original. Front~ 
ing the title-page appeared, written in 
a neat old-fashioned hand, the whole 
ancestry of Mark Macrabin from the 
time tradition had first noticed it. 
Gilboah Macrabin laid the corner- 
stone of the family fame ; he 
the Tweed with David Lesley, and 
distinguished himself in routing the 
royalists at Newburn on the Tyne ; 
the first blood drawn in the civil war 
was drawn by the sword of Gilboah. 
He marched to the bloody battle of 
Marston Moor with this very volume 
bound on his back, and made_ himself 
remarkable by his cool and determined 
bravery. But he owed his life to this 
singular piece of proof mail, which 
foiled two desperate thrusts of a cava~ 
lier’s lance when the Covenanters were 
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fierce skirmish of m- 
in the same primitive man- 
Gideon the son of Gilboah, 


coat troopers, to the fame of the house 
of Macrabin. And as it had arrested 
the sheer descent of one cuirassier’s 
sword, and repulsed the thrust of anoth- 
er, it acquired prodigious ularity, 
and on by diab esenriael bf Ramoth 
Gilead, the preacher, separated from 
the reluctant shoulders and swathing 
plaid of its proprietor, and borne aloft 
as a banner before the host. But it lost, 
asa banner, much of the fame it had 
acquired whén attached to the valiant 
persons of Gideon and Gilboah. It 
was struck down and trodden upon, 
at the bloody passage of Bothwell 
Brigg, and would have been scattered 
in the wind, leaf by leaf, had not 
Gideon returned at night from the 
mountains, and at the peril of his life, 
picked up his family book. His joy 
was great, and in its fulness he vow- 
ed—and as he was of Gallwegian ex- 
traction, he vowed by the three an- 
cient gods of the district, already no 
ticed by his descendant—that man’s 
e or man’s hand, singly or col- 
lectively, should no more separate him 
from it—and he kept his vow. It 
was his companion by day, and his 
illow by night, till the Revolution 
brought bloodless times. The family 
history now grew wonderous brief. 
The allegorical tree of lineage sent 
forth shoots, neither to the south nor 
to the west, but shot up perpendicular 
as a poplar in one undeviating stem— 
finally terminating with the present 
incumbent Mark, who with no small 
pride displayed this honourable testi- 
mony to his name, before the sharp 
gray eyes of the parish eollector, the 
chief of the name of Grunstane. 

The Grunstanes, a numerousand an- 
cient clan, certainly are more conver- 
sant with stowage, pilotage, barter, 
and brokerage, and the relationship 
of six to seven, than with perilous 
achievements by spear and sword. 
As their name has not opened an ae- 
count with the Herald’s-office, and as, 
perchance, these dispensers of Griffins 
and Blue Lions, are expensive retain- 
ers in dubious pedigrees, I shall 

it one anecdote, which may fur- 
nish 4 motto and a hint for the arms 
to some of these ingenious gentle. 


Feb, 
men, who signalize the hetoes of 
the last birth-day. The elder Grup. 
stane—a simple man, who preferred 
the signature of a St Andrew’s crosg 
to all the pomp of penmanship, hap. 
pened to hear some learned merchantg 


calculating their running profits— ' 


** For my part,” said one, “ I cleared 
twenty-five per cent. net by my last 
speculation ;” “‘ and I,” said another) 


** shall be ill pleased indeed, if mine 
is less than twenty-seven.” ‘* Gentles 
men,” said Mr Grunstane, “ I don’t 
exactly know what you mean by your 
twenty-five or twenty-seven per cent ;— 
for my part,” said he, assuming the 
look and tone of tlie most exemp 


moderation, “‘ I always think I have 
profit enough when I get the one half 
of the other.” 

To the descendant of this moder. 
ate and limited dealer, did Mark 
Macrabin unfold the venerable vol« 
ume—the shield as well as consola- 
tion of his ancestors. ‘“ Lo! and 
behold, man,” said the Cameronian, 
his wrath visibly abated by touching 
and contemplating a book so honours 
able and dear to his name. “ See— 
read—believe—and judge for thyself; 
seest thou ought seditious there!” So 
saying, he placed his finger on the 
eighth psalm—but kept close hold, as 
a priest clutches a profitable relic, 
whilst he submits it to the lips of 
some suspicious looking pilgrim.— 
Sorely seemed the collector perplexed; 
the ready frankness of Mark, the array 
of Saxon black letter, which, in the vie 
cinity of the brazon studded ellwand, 
and the darkness of his own ignorance; 
equalled in mystery an entire moun- 
tain of Egyptian history, or the Ogham 
alphabet of the Sister Island, to , 
and they must be many, who lack the 
faith of Colonel Vallency ; but above 
all, the ellwand itself, hoary and iron 
headed, and which bore testimony of 
having taken measure of carcasses a8 
well as cloth ; all these tended to un 
settle his power of reflection and des 
range the accuracy of his calculations: 
— I tell thee, man,” said Mark, “ this 
is a book my fathers bore through - 
and through blood ; with me it 
fallen on more peaceful times. I have 
carried it through the pleasant 
of the South, and verily it walked with 
me upon the bosom of the vast deep, 
as I passed to and from the 
world,” . Nevertheless, the collector, im 
spite of the rough exterior, the silvet 
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dasps, and the sacred contents of the 
lume, seemed seriously disposed to 
brand its owner as a dabbler in sedi- 
tion, an abettor of those turbulent de- 
es who disturb the peace of the 
eountry‘and the devotion of its people. 
| walked into the shop, and stood be- 
side the collector, who, turning to me, 
sid, “ there! my good sir, there!” 
and pushed the book towards me, 
raid at the same time to hazard ano- 
ther word on a volume which, for ought 
he had discovered, might turn out more 
holy than seditious. “‘ Truly,” said I, 
“ Mr Grunstane, this is a very ancient 
and beautiful Bible, such as the wor- 
ippers of scarce works would perform 

a pilgrimage . apes y —_ oa a 
patriarc hal style, and clasped with no 
mean metal. ‘ And this, sir, is the 
eighth psalm, a poem of divine beau- 
ty; and which even now I heard this 
gentleman singing, performing, as I 
, domestic worship according 

to the daily manner, I am proud to say, 
of the devout people of Scotland.” All 
the while I uttered this, Mark eyed 
me with a look of indescribable emo- 
tin; and ere the last words were 
from my lips, he was fairly over the 
table, wringing my hands with a ful- 
ness of joy he sought not to express. 
“ Peace be here!—as I hope to be 
saved !—thou art the son of mine only 
friend ; thyself too a proven one— 
Miles Cameron, thou art welcome as 
the flower of May ; but aye, man, its 
long since I saw thee !”—4 returned 
the gratulation of worthy Mark long 
and warmly; and so deeply were we 
both touched at this singular and un- 
expected meeting, which returned the 
days of my youth to my contempla- 


tion, and presented me with the “ cold, . 


the faithless, and the dead,” the loved 
and the lamented ; that we missed not 
Marmaduke Grunstane, who had si- 
lently and gladly withdrawn both body 
charge from shop and person of 

the joyous Cameronian. 
k Macrabin gazed on me for 
one minute’s space with great and 
ing joy; he twice ejaculated “his 
own son”—snatched up his 
black letter folio in one hand, and 
sizing me with the other, stalked 
and silent into the chamber, 
, in remembrance of ancient 
times he called his cave of Adullam. 
A clear large fire, the fairest flower in 
¢ winter garden, quoth the proverb, 
flowed in the grate, and the whole 
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apartment seemed neat and comfort- 
able. Flanking the fire stood an an- 
cient’ seat, something ae of 
the excellent qualities of an English 
easy chair, and a Scottish langsettle. 
It was plentifully orname with 
thistles, sand glasses, and scraps of 
Scripture—bearing date 1646. In the 
centre pannel of massive oak, was cut 
in square raised letters, * Git. Mac- 
RABIN, 8.L.;” this was wound about 
with a wreath of blossomed thistles, 
ably designed, and not unskilfully 
carved ; amid the thistles, lurked 2 
crown—representing thecrown above— 
for on earthly crowns—except perhaps 
the crown of martyrdom—the wise 
house of Macrabin never turned its 
ambition. Into this ancestorial resting~ 
place, Mark partly thrust, and. partly 
motioned me—a cushion composed 
of something rivalling in softness the 
famous down of Canna (of which poets, 
in holiday verse, promise beds to their 
loves, but in the week-day prose of 
matrimony make them contented with 
unboulted chaff) was ready to receive 
me, and there I sat giving the cave of 
Adullam and its proprietor alternately 
the scrutiny of my looks. “ Son of 
my best friend, said Mark, son or 
daughter have I none—nor wife, nor 
matron, nor maid—nor bondman, nor 
bondwoman—nor carlin, nor gyre- 
carlin—nor bogle, nor brownie— 
brownie would do me rarely—none of 
them all have I to doa hand’s turn, or 
a blessed turn for me. But my hands 
are clean—my viands are pure—yea, 
the smell of this seems not unsa~ 
voury”—placing before me, while he 
spoke, areeking mess of Scottish collops, 
a noggin of notable ale—* and girdle 
cakes, weel brandered brown”—pro- 
nouncing on the whole a blessing, 
which a hungry bishop might envy 
for its brevity. To this national sup- 
per, ample and instant justice was 
done. ‘he Cameronian then brought 
forth in both hands an ancient and 
capacious bowl, girded round the mouth 
with a rim of silver, evidently less for 
ornament than for preserving entire an 
hereditary vessel which had graced so 
many bridals, baptisms, and even bu- 
rials of the house of Macrabin. Its 
shattered and repaired sides betokened 
the potency of its former contents— 
the dissy head, and the unsteady or 
erring hand had wronged this foun~ 
tain of evening delight. Placing it 
on the table, he instantly produced a 
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large bottle of brown-stone, called by 
the Irish a garderine, the precious 
contents of which he introduced to 
immediate acquaintanceship with warm 
water and sugar, and the bowl emitted 
an odour far outrivalling the famed 
cedar-wood-scented fire of the goddess 
in Homer. “ bra said wei as he 
poured it unsparingly forth, “is just a 
drop of the rarest blood of barley— 
better never bore a bell, or the kindly 
name of peat-reek—the reek of sea 
coal’s but a sang till’t—I got it from 
Duncan Macgillaray, of the Perth 
mountains.—Duncan’s father does as 
good as keep a small still—I wish, if 
the wish is not sinful, that it was as 
big asa kirk—I mean an English ca- 
thedral—for his sake.” The weak 
liquid, and the strong, mixed pleasant- 
] cy me things weak and strong 
> d always do—and approached the 
brim of the bow] singing and simmering 
—forming a goodly pool of potent drink. 
Into this beverage, Mark introduced a 
large spoon of green horn, of dimer- 
sions equal to the rapacity of that of 
an ogress. It is called by the Low- 
landers a “‘ divider ;” nor was this un- 
worthy of the name, for its mouth 
was rimmed with silver, the shaft or- 
namented with the same, terminating 
in a whistle, equalling in power of 
sound those framed by school boys, 
from the boughs of the plane, when 
the buds first come out on the‘ tim- 
ber. [Inspired shepherd of Ettricke, 
is this plane-tree whistle—the old 
Scottish shepherd’s pipe—accursed, 
and fallen off like Milton’s spirit from 
its original beauty—to which queens 
have listened, and of which poets have 
sung— 
“*A dainty whistle, with a pleasant sound ?”’} 
The spirit of digression seemed here 
to seize on Mark also, for in a voice 
half audible he said, while he pro- 
duced the divider, ‘‘ If thou could’st 
speak, thou could’st tell a curious 
tale!” and for a moment he seemed 
pondering on some passing pleasant 
thing. He changed to a graver mood, 
and said, “ you would like—your 
douce father liked—a doucer man—a 
man with a kinder heart, or a cleverer 
head, never put leg in gray hose ; 
but why should I speak of the blest 
with a graceless bowl of punch be- 
fore me—howsoever, ye would like 
to have the rank untaken-down spi- 
rit of this Highlandman’s aquavite 
softened and salideskacqemed teeta 
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* [Peb, 
the flame, as daft Davie Davi " 
when he pushed auld king Pt a 
the bonfire, and cried, “ O king, live 
for ever ;” So saying, he lifted upa 
spoonful of the punch, and to 
it, as he replaced it in the bowl, wi 
burning paper, set the whole bey 
on fire, and moving it gently with 
pe the agitated flame wavered 
glimmering and blue, like the charm. 
ed cauldron in the presence of Mae. 
beth. ‘‘ Good punch and a good 
man, said the Cameronian, are just 
alike ; if punch cannot lowe, its no 
suppable ; if a man cannot burn, no 
at the stake I mean—but with 
at a knave’s deed, and that spills my 
simile—The back of my hand be to 
him, I should not like to trust my 
weazon near his knife.” 
Though I have little faith in the 
saying, that sound friendship, like 
good corn, must have frequent wet. 
tings to make it prosper, still I think 
an occasional sprinkling, merely to 
cool the blade, is both refreshing and 
delightful—so thought my entertainer, 
as with two curiously carved and 
mounted drinking cups, known in the 
annals of Lowland delight by the name 
of quechs, we made incessant inroads 
on the social element. Our converse, 
for much converse we had, was a cue 
rious piece of patch-work—so old and 
so new—so joyous and so devout—s# 
digressive and so straight forward—so 
full of the odd, the common, the 
strange, and the dramatic, that it de- 
fied resemblance in any thing written 
or traditional. Ancient times shook 
hands with latter, and the pathetic 
and the ludicrous walked side by side 
like “ sisters twin.” Add to all this, 
the frequent intrusion of explanatory 
notes, upon obscure passages, as we 
passed, and the pant a illustra 
tions which the narrative required. 
Mark, evidently driven from the even 
tenor of his way by these marginal in- 
terruptions, made a full pause; and 
lifting up his replenished quech, turn- 
ed it thrice round between his eye 
the candle, said, with an introdeny 
cough, ‘‘ Truly, Miles Cameron, 
had better at once take a calivine pen 
and two sclate stanes—no_ in. imite 
tion of the prophet, gude forgive mé 
for the resemblance—and thereon Ji- 
dite ye a full and famous history,of 
the house of Macrabin ; or if ye.wo 
like it better,” said the Cameron, 
evidently alarmed at the extent,and 
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of his offer—‘* for I am 
dooms dull when I come to plain black 
and white—I shall even give you a 
memoir, as they call it, of myself— 
clean off loof, as Rab Rabson shot the 
parn-door ; and conscience, lad, if ye 
stop or mar me in my march, I shall 
just begin’ the tale again, as Laird 
Lawrie did with Robin Hood, when 
he stumbled at the hundred and se- 
venty and seventh verse.” I readily 
assured Mark of a joyous listener— 
oe that would lend to his history a 
quiet and curious ear. For I expect- 
eda singular tale. I knew he was ace 
quainted with a vast range of strange 
and curious things; and I knew, from 
the peculiar and original way he con- 
templated all passing events, that the 
commonest matter would acquire a 
new stamp and form, and become 
amusing or instructive in his mouth. 
On this assurance, Mark Macrabin 
placed his empty quech on the table, 
and said, “ Young man, look at me— 
ye never saw my father—how could 
e? but if ye had, truly, then, ye be- 
da man as steeve to his purpose as 
the tempered steel—desperate, dour, 
and self-willed—who sought no man’s 
counsel, though many men sought his ; 
and there were few or none in the fa- 
mous Vale of Nith, that matched his 
knack in ministering Scripture salves 
to moral sores, or were so gifted 
and skilful anent elf-arrows and un- 
canny een. Well, would ye credit it, 
my father had a firm belief’ in witches 
and familiar spirits, for which, doubt- 
less, he had Scripture warrant, and I'll 
not say that I am free of the belief 
myself, He gave many kindly pre- 
sents to Marion Murdieson of Auch- 
incairm, just because ‘ word gade she 
was nae cannie.’ She was a cunning 
carlin that could gar him birl his baw- 
ye see I’m not unread in the 
classic works of Caledonia: Moreover, 
my father was the sworn cronie of 
Samuel Colin of Colliestown, who 
mended whole flocks that were ren- 
dered as lean by withcraft as the two 
cows in the dream of Pharoah ; and 
extracted more elf-arrows out of one 
cow's side than were stuck by the 
ians in the shield of the Roman 
centurion—ye see my learning’s of no 
limited kind. Samuel confided to my 
father’s hands his whole collection of 
elfarrow-heads. I have seen them 
myself, and they were made of as rare 
tas ever yielded fire. I consulted 
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auld Roosty Fiddle, the antiquarian, 
anent their origin. I bribed his opi- 
nion with one of the longest, and he 
declared they were sharp weapons, 
framed for the mischief of brute or 
body, by whose hands it would be 
difficult to say ;—and truly, the man 
in the course of seven years vindicat~ 
ed his opinion in two folio volumes, 
with seventeen plates, displaying my 
elf-arrow in all the views man’s in- 
vention could devise, and averring, 
that he dug this curious missile out of 
Locher-moss, sixteen feet under the 
surface, searching for a seam of coal ; 
and truly, it was a wise place to seek 
fuelin. If he got not coals he got 
aw But, worst of all, one summer 
ialf the cows of the Vale grew sick, 
and milk grew like a medicine. Some 
said it was the burning drought—some 
said it was the will of God ; and Ma- 
rion Murdieson said it was the witch 
of Galloway’s milking-peg that drain- 
ed them all yell. This was a charm- 
ed utensil—I wish I had such a one 
—ye had only to say a certain word 
—pull the peg, and out gushed milk, 
rich reeking milk ; and that, too, as 
long as a cow within fifty miles had a 
drop to spare. I wonder where the 
wood grew it was made of ; and then, 
as the tale rang, the peg ran red blood. 
My father heard the story, and was 
missing three days and three nights. 
Some said he was at a preaching at the 
foot of Tintoc, and some said he was 
in quest of the Galloway witch and 
her sympathetic milking-peg. Home 
he came, gloomy and silent—I fear 
some wicked people had laughed at 
him; and I, who never could be si- 
lent, said, ‘ Father, saw ye any gowks 
in Galloway ;’ for which I had to fly to 
the mountain tops a night and a day. 
When I came back, and complained 
of the cold top of the Moloch-hill, my 
father said, ‘ Didst thou fly to the 
mountains, thou graceless knave—the 
ancient place of refuge for the sage 
and the godly—the valley was good 
enough for thee.’ Such was the kind 
of temper that threw me desolate on 
the wide world when I was a stripling 
of seventeen. 

“But my father was not always way- 
ward and stern ;—he had fits of gentle- 
ness and tenderness for his family and 
for mankind—his devotion, at all times 
sincere and fervent, approached some- 
times to the romantic. The Wardlaw 
hill, the summit of which is evergreen, 
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was a favourite place of his devotion, 
On its top, it is in current and credit- 
ed tradition that the Covenanters as- 
sembled during the stormy time of 
the persecution to preach and to pray, 
end three of their graves are still seen 
swelling above the brown heather at 
the bottom where Claverhouse over- 
took and slew them. He's supping 
brimstone brose for that—else there is 
no faith in old songs. Howsoever, 
ye'll hardly believe, that on the sum- 
mer Sunday afternoons, nowhere else, 
save on this hill, did my father think 
family worship could, with sincerity 
and full and deep effect, be performed. 
And I shall confess frankly, that what 
with the green hill itself standing so 
beautiful among barren heaths,onwhich 
the very sun seemed unwilling to sink 
—the three green graves at the bottom 
—and the earnest and melting manner 
in which my father associated the 
cause of the righteous, and the deeds 
of violence and blood, with the lonely 
fairy mountain—I was fairly over- 
come, even to tears, and never felt 
devotional fervour more deep and ex- 
alted in my life. This confirmed my 
father’s belief in the saving grace of 
out-of-doors devotion, and though I 
never positively cursed the green 
Wardlaw—one could not look on the 
hill so lone, so green, and so bonny, 
and do that well—yet I wished it was 
waving with yellow grain—and I have 
had my foolish wish, The fairest 
hill in sixty miles riding has passed 
under the plow—I wish the man that 
did it was passed under the harrow— 
and instead of reverend men, with 
gray locks, singing a godly psalm to 
the sweet tune of Stroud Water, we 
have rows of filthy reapers singing 
profane and graceless songs. My fa- 
ther became weary of this hill—he 
never liked long what other people 
liked—he was so inconsistent, or rath- 
er, had os much of the old warm 
Scotch blood trying for mastery with 
the coldness of his Cameronian creed, 
that he had armed himself in his 
youth with the good cutting sword of 
Gideon Macrabin, and would have in- 
fallibly joined Prince Charles, had he 
not been alarmed with the terror of 
beads, and crosses, and pastoral crooks. 
—I cannot say exactly what made him 
weary of the Wardlaw—I have sat on 
its top a whole summer Sunday my- 
self, with little devotion in my head, 
looking westward and southward on 
2 
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the lonely vale of Dumfries. 
never a soul had I beside me, y 
ye count Jane Tamson of 
dodie, a queer quean and a , 
I think myself, my father wanted 
new scenery and associations. for his 
devotion ; certain it is, he sought ont 
new scenery, for there is not @ mar 
tyr’s grave in the whole south coup. 
try which he did not visit with prayer 
and thanksgiving. And n de- 
terred him from giving the graye of 
the Laird of Lagg, in the irk. 
yard of Dunscore, the noted persecu, 
tor, a visit of thanksgiving and con. 
gratulation ; but the dread lest the 
old bloody dowr deevil should shake 
the mools off him and attend to the 
singing himself—he was aye ready, in 
his way, to march to the sound of s 

salm. 

** But all this was to have an end 
and, as far as I was concerned, a cu- 
rious end it had. The Laird of Air. 
naumery died, he was a close handed 
carle, and had it not been for dread 
of country scandal, the heir would 
have marched his fathers corpse to the 
grave to the sound of sackbut end 
psaltery. He was better advised, and 
half the parish came to the funeral 
my father one of the foremost. ;Now 
my father had a strong gift, /as.you 
may guess, of prayer, and 
thought they could die safely without 
him—and over bridal or burial drink 
who could pronounce 2 blessing but 
he? The spence of Airnaumery was 
crowded with old and young,. with 
matron and maid—there was more 
black crape than black sorrow—and 
up in the midst of them all my father 
rose to pronounce the blessing)on the 
burial bread and wine. That man 
who wrung his riches from the wider 
and the orphan, ‘‘ whose hand was 
iron, and whose heart was more,” lay 
wrapped in his shroud before, him 
The temptation could not be resisted, 
and he drew a picture of his gions 
greed that might have made his; 
creep ‘neath the winding sheet,.At 
the head of the coffin sat the hes, 
whose delight the presence of 
could not allay—he wrung his 
to be sure, but it was with joy 
by the motion of his lips, he 
to follow the prayer, but he was oaly 
repeating the single word Po-sses 
on, measuring it out. syllable by syl- 
lable with continued and pro 
delight. ‘Round on him turned my 
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father with a word and a look that 
kindled all present. ‘ Son and heir 
of Aimaumery,’ said he, with a deep 
and slow voice, ‘mark my words. 
That shrouded clay has tale e lord 
of gold, yellow beaten gold—houses 
warm and many—and lands broad 
i gold, those houses, 
those lands, were gathered and 
in a way of which God will 
— an account—be kind to the 
> 
and 


Bee 


knows but the curse that clings to 
name may be suspended—it can 
never be removed.’ On my father 
glowered—ye have no English word 
to match that—the heir — 
and covetous, opened wide 

on ng, and a mouth much opener, 
motio as a statue—choked with 
d unable to speak. Not so 

the Gudeman of ve! Aegon ba 
Episcopalian—a nei ur southern 
ts he near nagibout to Air- 
naumery’s ; and one, beside, who prided 
i in having by heart the very 

prayer that Archbishop Sharpe prayed 
when he turned his coat on the cove- 
nant; a dangerous gift to bring into 
the lists against a Cameronian. Up he 
starts to my father, and said, ‘ sit 
you down, ye doited covenanter, your 
have no weight at all ;’ and, 

with something between a stroke and 
a push, he put his predecessor aside, 
and commenced the prayer, distin- 
guished by the name of the Bishop's 
prayer, with strong and peculiar em- 
phasis. My father’s glance grew dark 
as death=his ordinary wrath was of 


E 


ared colour—the cause of his anger 


was doubtless great. ‘To be 

in prayer, where he had never found 
his match—that, too, by an Episco- 
palian—to be smitten on the cheek— 
and over the banner of the covenant 
to have the twice turned coat of the 
great apostate hung waving and 
triumphant—tell it not in Gath. So 
up rose my father’s round neeve, and 
down went the Gudeman of the Drum 
with the coffined defunct on the top 
ofhim. There lay he on the floor— 
the mortcloth of fringed black velvet 


that covered the coffin now covered 
him, and ere he arose, a decanter of 
wine, blood red as it happened, was 
spilt about him. He was helped to 
es < Pt as te raga 

Imself oO € untimely garment, 
down gushed from the tian of his 
bonnet a spoonful of wine o’er cheek 
and chin—he thought it life’s blood at 
least—yelled, with pure dismay, till 
roof and rafter rung—and home he 
ran howling for help, and all the dogs 
of the gate-end barking in full chorus 
after him. 

‘* It was in the evening of this event- 
po dane a “> ing- 
school, kno n my fa- 
ther’s adventares—and I found him 
preparing to take the j—I join 
as usual in the psalm—my aan, tae 
king the lead, and reciting the verse. 
Unfortunately the ish precentor 
had framed the compass of my voice, 
and I scrupled not to give my father— 
ill-prepared as he was for a renewal of 
any kind of competition—a sample of 
my might in ts a Though the 
tune was Stroudwater, and the 
was the eighth-~-prime favourites of my 
father, and ever since, chief favourites 
of mine—he got small share of them ; 
I overcame and drowned his voice en- 
tirely. My mother saw my danger, 
and with many a warning look and 
wink, sought to repress my ill-timed 
rivalry. I mistook her signs, and my 
voice waxed stronger and stronger. 
My mother saw the look of my father 
change, and she said, ‘ Oh Mark, my 
bonny bairn, dinna take the word out 
of your auld father’s mouth.’ My fa- 
ther, with his very darkest look, said, 
‘never mind him, Marion ; just never 
mind him ;—by the seven seals of the 
covenant, I'll break his voice for him !’ 
so saying, he commenced the hundred 
and nineteenth psalm, to the roaring 
tune of the Bangor, and we sung it 
from end to end: my voice was still 
unbroken and triumphant, so I had to 
fly from the face of my father, and 
with a sixpence in my pocket, a shirt, 
and years ‘ sweet seventeen’ on my 
back, I forsook the roof of my home, 
and began my wanderings.” 


(To be continued.) in 
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In peace it sails along ; 
U i themes tras on Blah 

e linnet sings its song. 
A gentle breathing air is out, 
With lonely sound it grieves ; 
It bends the grass, it plays about 
The inside of the leaves. 


It stirs the surface of the lake, 
In wrinkles bending far, 
Until the marge they gain, and break 
* Where water lilies are. 
- The flowers of spring are beautiful, 
And well their sight may cast 
Before our visions, fresh and full, 
The memory of the past. 
The spirit alters: ne’er again 
Will life restore the hours 
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And for an hour—an evening hour 
Of rural solitude, 

I come to view the field and flower, 
And stand, where I have stood ! 


Like gushing rills, a thousand thoughts 
O’erpower my sinking mind ; 

Within my heart, the well known spots 
Their pictured image find. 


And dreams, that have been long subdued 
In fair succession rise ; / 
Dim shadows o’er my bosom brood, 
And tears bedim mine eyes. 


With her, who was the source of bliss, 
I never else had found, 

Twas heaven, on such an eve as this, 
To tread this very ground! 


I see her smiles—lI list her words— 
Her winning looks I see; 


Of innocence, when, free from pain, The very music of tlie birds 
Our day was like the flowers ‘ I hear from yonder tree ! 
No doubts to check, no fears to dim *Tis well the brightest things of earth 
Our cloudless destiny ; Are half with shade o’ercast ; 
Like little barks, ’twas ours to swim I could not wish my present mirth 
Upon a summer sea. To emulate the past. 
The playfulness, the pride of heart, The hills, the fields, the woods, the sky, 
—As seasons journeyed by— Are fair, as fair can be ; 
Were quenched, and youth came to impart They are not altered to the eye, 
More thoughtfulness of eye. The change pertains to me. 
And that without a wing, But yet, methinks, my soul could share 
Lay in their cells, The glories of the scene ; 
Came forth, as, at the touch of spring, My heart its vanish’d frame repair, 
The dewy buds and And be what it hath been! 
But thou the princess wert of all, Ah! no—my bosom could not melt 
Delicious, holy love, With thoughts, that once had moved; 
Adored in cot, and palace hall, We cannot feel, as we have felt ; 
In city, and in grove. Nor love as we have loved! 
What marvel, then, that I should be And holier far the thoughts must be 
A worshipper of thine ? Of things, whose relics sleep 
That I leave the world, and flee In silence, ’neath the whelming sea, 
To kneel before thy shrine! Than such as sail the deep. 
Long years have past—and hope, and grief, The weeds that rustle o’er the grave 
fear, and doubt, and strife, r When evening lowers around, , 
I since have found, make up the brief, Tongues—language more persuasive have, 
And clouded span of life. Than any living sound. 
And dreams of past existence bright 
A double charm impart, 
They are like rainbows to the sight, 
And lessons to the heart. A 
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Tue bell’s sonorous chime hath died away . 
Upon the slumbering air ; earth, heaven, are still, 
As the deep unbreathing quiet of the tomb ; 
But yet it is a pause of Saved 
A vacancy inducing pleasing thoughts, 
A silence, where no troublous dreams obscure, 
That unto pleasure owe not origin, 
Have power to enter. Placid is the sky, 
Though not unclouded—verdant are the fields, 
In summer robe luxuriant—green the hills— 
More deeply green the forests, through whose boughs 
Brightly the river glistens in the sun, 
Running towards the sea—the glowing sea, 
That spreads its waveless breast, whereon the ships 
Lie moveless ; cables, masts, and furled shrouds 
Thro’ the clear atmosphere distinctly seen. 
The tribes of lower nature, even the mass 
Of this material world,—rocks, hills, and vales, 
Forests and rivers, seem to understand 
Or feel the influence of this holy day. 
All strife is hushed : at frequent intervals 
A gushing music wakens in the air 
From tiny bills unseen ; upon the bough 
Of lofty beech tree, calm the raven sits 
Inactive, witli bright eye, and glossy wing: 
The linnet, swinging on the topmost bough 
Of bloomy furze, is silent ; and the bee, 
Languidly humming on from flower to flower, 
Seems making music of its daily toil :— 
Yea, even this verdant mound, whereon I rest 
With meditative volume, seems to feel,— 
Op’ning its bells and daisies to the sun,— 
A kind of silent, tranquil happiness, 
Which may be deep, although it speaketh not. 
Over the summit of the dark green trees, 
Stretching aloft, the rural church’s spire, 
— by glittering vane, is clearly seen, 
Amid the pure, clear atmosphere : within 
The habitants of all the hamlets round, 
Parents and children, youth and hoary eld, 
Decent, decked out in holiday attire, 
Lift up the tribute of pomeres | hearts, 
The best—the holiest of all offerings, 
To Him, the great Creator of them all, 
Who gave them life and being—eyes to see 
The glories of the universal world, 
The beauties shower’d around them—hearts to feel 
The tenderness of passion, all the joys 
That life in its relationships affords : 
And lofty souls, which, when this frame of clay, 
Melting, shall pass away, and be no more, 
Shall taste the glories of undying youth, 
And in its immortality be strong. 
Oh ! holy is the noon of sabbath day, 
Unbreathing ;—holier still its purple eve ; 
What time above the hills the western sun 
Shoots his long rays aslant ; and, in the wave, 
The elm trees throw their sombrous shadows far. 
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Embalmed in Recollection’s silent eye 
Are mye | evenings such, more sweet, more soft, 
More richly beautiful, than ever more, 
— While being lights its sub lamp— : 
Shall bless this heart of mine. Thro’ yellow fields, 
Green forests, and by gleaming waters blue, 
With those whom fate or friendship linked to me, 
Tell I the bliss of wandering ; every thought 
For such a season uncongenial, 
For such a scene, exiled, and banished far, 
No earthly care to damp the joyous heart, 
In innocent mirth exulting, or destroy 
Visidhs of glory that—can never be ! 
Our life is but a journey. Happy eves ! 
Ye ne’er can be forgotten !—twined with youth 
In glorious recollection, ye arise ; 
The crimson of your sunshine on the hills, 
Your forests green, and waveless waters blue ; 
And holier still, and lovelier, feelings warm, 
That now are scarcely felt, and lofty hopes, 
That, like a rainbow, from the summer sky 
Have passed away, and left no trace behind. 





THE AURORA BOREALIS.~A SONNET. 


’*T1s midnight ; and the world is hushed in sleep : 
Distant and dim the southern mountains lie ; 
The stars are sparkling in the cloudless sky ; 

And hollow murmurs issue from the deep, 

Which, like a mother, sings unto its isles. 

Sure spirits are abroad! Behold the north 
Like a voleano glows ; and, starting forth, 

Red streaks like Egypt’s pyramids in files— 

Lo! Superstition, pallid and aghast, 

Sterts to his lattice, and beholds in fear, 

Noiseless, the fiery legions thronging fast, 
Portending rapine and rebellion near : 

For well he knows that dark futurity 

Throws forward fiery shadows on the sky ! 





GREECE.—-A SONNET. 


Lanp of the muses, and of mighty men ! 
A shadowy grandeur mantles thee ; serene 
As morning skies, thy pictur’d realms are seen, 
When ether’s canopy is clear, and when 
The very zephyrs pause upon the wing 
In ecstasy, and wist not where to stray.— 
Beautiful Greece! more glorious in decay 
Than other regions in the flush of spring : 
Thy palaces are tenantless ;—the Turk 
Hath quenched the embers of the holy fane ; 
Thy temples now are crumbling to the plain, 
For time hath sapped, and man hath helped the work. 
All cannot perish—thy immortal mind 
Remains a halo circling round mankind. 
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e have been prevented from giving our promised analysis of one of 
osbitachlager’s tragedies this month: but shall certainly redeem our pledge in 
next Number. The following article consists of a translation of one of the 
short tales of the Baroness de la Motte Fouqué—a lady whose compositions, 
both in verse and prose, enjoy, at present, great popularity all over Germany. 
She is the wife of that Baron de la Motte Fouqué whose beautiful story of 
Unpre has been translated into English—and whose Magic-Rine, Watpz- 
maz the Prrcrim, and Ecinuarp and Emma, ought all to be translated im- 
mediately. We hope soon to make our readers better acquainted with the 
genius both of husband and of wife. 

The French sound of their name may surprise our readers: but, we believe, 
the fact is, that the present Baron de la Motte Fouqué is the lineal represen- 
tative of a Huguenot nobleman, who left France at the period of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz, and acquired considerable estates in the Prussian do- 
minions. Many villages, and even whole towns, in the western parts of old 
Prussia, are almost entirely inhabited by the descendants of these French refu- 
gees, among whom the language of their forefathers is still spoken. The Ba- 
ron, however, writes in German—-and few authors of his day write more pure-~ 

ore energetically. His lady is, we believe, of a Saxon family of high 
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By the Baroness, CAROLINE DE LA Morte Foveur’. 


Tur promises of peace, which for many 
months had been depending, came at 
last to be fulfilled. The army return- 
ed home ; with seriousness and solem- 
nity they entered once more the libe- 
rated and wonderfully rescued capital. 

It was a Sunday morning. Since 
day-break, young and old had been 
pressing through the streets towards the 
gates. The guards could with diffi- 
culty keep any degree of authority in 
the storm of unrestrained and irresisti- 
ble joy. 

Crowded, squeezed, and as it were, 
twined and twisted through each other, 
stood this expectant assembly ; and 
as the wished for moment approached, 
became the more deeply and inwardly 
affected. There was scarcely a sound 
audible in the multitude, when at last 
the powerful yet melancholy voice of 
the trumpets gave their first greeting 
from afar. Then tears fell from a 
thousand eyes ; many a breaking heart 
was chilled ; and on the lips of all, 
low and anxious whispers trembled. 
Now shone the first gleams of armour 

the open gates,—Scattered 

flowers and garlands flew to meet 
them ; for every tree had paid its tri- 
bute; every garden had granted a share 
its variegated treasures. A lovee 





ly child, stationed in an high bow- 
window, raised its round white arms 
on high, and waco ag its weep~ 
ing, turned-away mother, a coronet of 
leaves, threw it down among the pas- 
sing troops beneath. A lancer, who 
happened to be the first to notice this 
occurrence, good-humouredly took up 
the wreath on his lance, while he 
playfully nodded to the fair little angel 
above, He had his - still directed 
in this manner, when his commandin 
officer, riding on, exclaimed, “ Ha! 
Wolfe !—a cypress wreath! How 
came you by such a thing—it may be 
tho he an unlucky omen !” Wolfe 
put the crown on his right arm, how- 
ever, and not without some discom-< 
posure rode on ! 

After a long tedious delay, employ- 
ed in putting up the horses in the re- 
gimental stables, giving them water 
and provender, the quarter-billets at 
last were distribu Wolfe, on re- 
ceiving his ticket, had the mortification 
to perceive that it directed him to the 
house of a well-known rich butcher ! 
His comrades wished him joy—rallied 
him on the good eating which awaited 
him ; and profited by the ere 
to invite themselves frequently to be- 
come his guests. He, meanwhile, took 
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off his schako * in silence, twisted the 
billet among its gold tassels, and twice 

ing his hand through his luxuriant 
ie e said, not without considerable 
vexation, “ this, forsooth, is rare luck ! 
No doubt the rich miser is well enough 
known !—I heartily wish, however, that 
I had been quartered anywhere else!” 
* Ha, ha! what a silly fellow you 
must be !” cried a bold knowing com- 
rade—** what is it to you, pray, if your 
host is a miser or a spendthrift ? Only 
let him be rich enough—then a soldier 
is sure to be well off. However, you 
must begin with politeness and ad- 
dress—every thing depends on good 
management.” ‘‘ That is very true, 
I grant you !” said Wolfe, as he threw 
his knapsack over his shoulder— 
*¢ but there are a set of people in the 
world on whom all politeness is thrown 
away, and who have no heart or feel« 
ing for man nor beast. If ever I meet 
with a butcher’s waggon in the streets, 
full of miserable animals tied and 
bundled ether, and see how the 

r beasts lie there over and under 
one another, groaning sometimes, so 
that it cuts one to the heart, and mark 
how the fellows plod on behind the 
cart in utter indifference—whistling 
perhaps all the time, I have much ado 
to withhold myself from falling on, 
and beating the scoundrels heartily ! 
Besides, to say the truth, I have had 
enough of blood and slaughter, and 
begin to be disgusted with the whole 
trade !” 


e! 
** Oh!” cried his laughing compa- 
nions, “‘ Wolfe cannot bear the sight 
of blood—Thou chicken-hearted fel- 
low !—And when did this terror come 
upon thee?”—‘* Don’t talk non- 
sense,” replied Wolfe angrily—“ in 
battle, when man stands against man, 
and besides, when there are different 
motives for action, (laying his hand on 
his iron cross) one looks neither to the 
right nor the left, but in a soberer 
mood—well then, I shall not deny it, 
whenever I pass by a butcher's stall, 
and see the bloody axe, and hear (or 
fancy that I hear) the groans of agony, 
I feel inwardly, as if the fibres of my 
heart were torn—and therefore, I do 
wish that I had been quartered any 
where else !” 
His comrades began to laugh at him 
more.than ever, though they did not 


venture it till he had gone a little 

—_ He then looked round at 

and shook his lance, half jesting, half 
Rey | made faces at him in 

return, but soon began to disperse 

and Wolfe proceeded on the road to 

his quarters. 

He had not gone far when he found 
the street and the number. Already - 
at a distance he saw a gigantic man in 
his shirt-sleeves, standing under the 
door-way. His countenance of ad 
rom pe cer we was quite shaded 
over by coal- bushy projecting 
eyebrows ; the small po Fevoid of 
intellect, appeared to watch the rollin; 
vapours of a short pipe.—One ‘teal 
was placed in the waistcoat pocket, 
the other seemed to dance up and 
down the silver knots of the pipe, 
which rested ever and anon on iis 
goodly person. Wolfe saluted him 
courteously, and, with a modest bow, 


shewed him his billet ; upon which. 


the man squinted at him sidewise, and 
without attending any further to his 
guest, he pointed, with his thumb 
bent backwards, to the house—at the 
same time adding, in a gloomy and 
indifferent tone—‘‘ Only go in there, 
Sir! my — know already.” Wolfe 
bit his lips, and entering somewhat 
abruptly, his sabre that rattled after 
him, happened to inflict a pretty 
sharp blow across the legs of Mein-herr 
John, his landlord. ‘* What the de- 
vil in hell!” grumbled the butcher. 
Wolfe, however, did not allow himself 
to enter into any explanation or dis« 
pute, but passed on, and came into 
the court. He found there a pale 
and sickly-looking girl carrying two 
buckets of water. Wolfe, drawing 
near to her, inquired if she was the 
servant of his landlord? The girl re- 
mained silent, and as if terrified’ 
standing before him. She had set 
down the two buckets on the ground, 
and looked on him with large rayless 
eyesunsteadily. Her complexion seem 
ed always to become more pale, till she 
resembled a marble statue more than 
an animated being. Meanwhile, as 
Wolfe renewed his question, she let 
her head sink upon her breast, and’ 
taking up the buckets again, she said, 
with her eyes fixed on a short flight 
of steps that led by a servant's door: 
into the housey:‘* Come up here ; and 





* The square cap worn by the Prussian Lancers. 
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immediately at the first door on the 
iit hand you will find -your cham- 


a olfe looked after her a while quite 
lost in thought, then climbed up 
the narrow stairs, and found all as 
she had told him. The room was 
smal] and dark; the air oppressive 
and suffocating. From the rough 

walls large pieces of the lime 
had fallen away, and here and there 
were scraps of writing, initials, and 
figures of men and women, and 
beasts’ heads, drawn with pieces 
of coal, or a burnt stick. Right op- 
posite to the half-blinded window 
stood a miserable bed ; and near it he 
saw a red-rusty nail, sticking a long 
way out of the walls, Wolfe hung 
his cypress crown upon it ; placed his 
lance and sabre in a corner ; threw 
his knapsack upon the table, and 
more than once, grumbling within his 
teeth, “ What lubberly fellows these 
rich misers are!” he kicked aside two 
broken stools, went and leaned out of 
the window, and by degrees whistled 
his anger away. 

Over the court and neighbouring 
buildings was visible a fine large gar- 
den, which “ looked out,” —_ and 
fragrant through the bluish-grey at- 
mosphere of the town. There dark 
avenues twined their branches on high, 
in arches like those of a gothic cathedral 
over the solitary places; golden 
sun-flowers waved on their limber 
stalks over long labyrinths of red 
and white roses ; walks and thickets 
surrounded the whole. There, all 
was silent ; the rich luxuriance of the 
domain seemed like that of an en- 
chanted wood, that no mortal foot had 
ever violated. Wolfe surveyed this 
garden with extraordinary pleasure, 
and would almost have given the world 
for the privilege of walking through 
a region of so much beauty and still- 
ness ; but however this might be, he 
became quite reconciled to his apart- 
ment on account of its having such a 


pect. 
ek h the 
of 


pros; 
H co himself quiet thro 
rest e day, giving himself little 


concern about what might be going 
on in the house. Towards evening 
his military duties called him abroad. 


He returned just 

grow dark. window still re- 

mained open. w a-chair to- 

wards it, filled his pipe, seated him- 

self, and rolling out ample volumes of 
5 


it had begun to 


* 
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smoke into the serene air, resigned 
himself to the voluntary flow of his 
thoughts and recollections. 

The solitary garden, the obscure 
canopy of the trees, the bright moon- 
shine that gleamed over them—all 
these things harmonized wonderfully 
together, and woke in his mind in- 
finite trains of long-lost associations. 
po aes. of na be at and of his 
aged mother ; an egrees became 
altogether opprest and melancholy. It 
occurred to ae. that he was here ab- 
solutely without any one who took an 
interest in his fate ; and all at once he 
felt an extraordinary longing and an- 
xiety for his brother, who had now 
for a long time roamed about the 
world, and of whom no satisfactory 
intelligence had for many years been 
received. He had at first been a 
baker’s apprentice—had afterwards en- 
tered into an engagement as a chaise-~ 
driver—and at last all traces of his 
name and fortune had, among strang- 
ers, vanished quite away. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
thought Wolfe, ‘ he has also become 
a soldier ; and now, when peace has 
come, and every nation is tranquil, 
news may have in all probability ar- 
rived at home of my poor brother An 
drew.” 

With this persuasion he endeavour 
ed to console himself; but could not 
help wishing immediately to write 
home for information ; the recollection 
of his brother had so suddenly and 
deeply agitated his heart. 

Wolfe now for the first time no- 
ticed with great vexation, that they 
had given him no light. This at least 
he resolved to demand. He got up 
therefore, (not without a soldier-like 
oath) and dressed as he then happen- 
ed to be, in a short linen waistcoat, 
and without a neckcloth, went out. 
According to his custom when much 
irritated, he passed his hands over his 
head several times, raising his luxue 
riant locks in such manner as to give 
a considerable wildness to his toute 
ensemble, and cautiously groped his 
way down stairs. In the lobby there 
glimmered a dusky lamp. Wolfe 
stepped into the circle of the uncer- 
tain radiance, looked about for some 
means or other of obtaining his ob- 
ject, and searched with his for 
the bell-rope. At this moment Mein- 
herr John happened to return home 
from his evening recreation at the 
ale-house; and with glowing com- 
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on and glistening eyes, (not be- 


ing aware of Wolfe's presence) pave perceiv 


the accustomed signal with a 
knotted - on oe pe teed 
ceivi is, s up to meet him, 
conyiite his head very high (while the 
light, such as it was, shone fall 
him), and said, in a 
tone, “ Must I always sit in the 
dark?” Mein-herr John started as if 
he had been struck with a thunder- 
bolt, let the cudgel fall out of his 
hands, looked about wildly and aghast, 
then rushed in and passed by Wolfe, 
uttering a deep groan of indescribable 
terror. ‘“ Is he mad, or drunk ?” said 
our hero, who, at this strange behavi- 
our, grew more irritated, applied him- 
self resolutely to the bell, and stood 
prepared to raise a still greater disturb- 
ance, when the pale interesting girl, 
Louisa, stepped out timidly, and, on 
ppg his mr 4 excused her <a 
igence, and, with a t in her 
hand, hastened up Fife, 1 be him. 
She then set the candle on the table, 
shut the window, wiped the dust from 
the chairs, and, in her silent and quiet 
manner, employed herself for a while 
in the room. 

Wolfe was very reserved and mo- 
dest with ladies—he hated scandal ; 
and, on the whole, perhaps, had not 
much confidence in the house. For 
these reasons, the presence of the girl 
rather vexed him. He kept himself 
turned away, and drummed with his 
fingers against the window. Louisa 
stood hese with ge wands, 
smoothi amneing the 
clothes. Wolfe heard sigh deep- 
ly, and involuntarily looked after her, 
as she retired vac Bam and hanging 
down her head with an expression of 
the mélancholy. - All this 
vexed him to the soul. ‘“ What then 
can she weep for?” said he to himself 
—* Has. my rough manner terrified 


"her? or, in my harry, have I used to 


her some harsh words?” He had al- 
ready the light in his hands, and anxi- 
ously hastened after her—‘“‘ Stop, stop, 
my !”’ cried he aloud; “ it is as 
dark as pitch on the stairs !—you 
may do If a mischief !”—Louisa 
was standing on the first steps. 
Wolfe leaned over the railing and 
lighted her down. She thanked him 

th emotion, and her humid eyes 
were lifted up to him with an expres- 
sion of unaccountable grief. Wolfe 
beheld her with silent perplexity, not 


unmingled with pleasure, for 
ed that she was very 
and ¢ name Lew rather h 
yed alternately over her interesting : 
ety He took her hand respect. 
fully—‘* My dear,” said he, “ you are 
so much re or I offended 
you P”—“ Oh heavens! certainly not,” 
answered she, beginning to weep anew, 
“« Then, surely,” said Wolfe, earnests 
ly, “ some one else has done some 
thing to distress you ?” Louisa folded 
both hands, pressed them to her 
and slightly shook her head—* God 
has so willed,” said she; “ you aly 
have been sent hither ; good leavinst 
all was so well—so tranquil—now all 
my afflictions are renewed !” She made 





signs to Wolfe that he must not follow 


ral wy the tears with her apron 
er éyes; and went silently 
down the s ; . 

Wolfe having returned to his room, 
sat for a long time right opposite ® 
the candle, leaning his head on his 
hands ; and, without being able to ao- 
count for the extraordinary and myste- 
rious emotion by which he was over 
whelmed, all his thoughts involunta- 
rily became more and more dark and 
melancholy, just as if some fearful and 
heavy misfortune were about to fill 
upon him. He could not prevail over 
his reflections so as to bring them into 
any regular order ; so deeply had the 
voice of the weeping Louisa penetrated 
into his heart. Her accerits were now 
inwardly renewed, and divided, as it 
were, into a thousand echoes. In lit. 
tening to her, it had not been without 
difficulty that he had refrained from 
tears; het touching sorrow almost 
broke his heart; and his own fate 
seemed unaccountably involved ‘with 
her misfortunes. 

Thus wholly occupied and lost in 
deep thought, he en, absently, to 
engrave with a peti Knife, (which lay 
near his toba , and had serv. 
ed for clearing his pipe), all sorts of 
lines and angles on the crazy old wood- 
en table at which he sat. Without 
knowing or intending it, he had en- 
= on the already hacked and dit- 

gured boards, Louisa’s name, wht 
4 ~ overheard frequently called 
ud through the house. On sbserv- 
ing what he had done, he almost start. 
ed; and then drew the knife several 
times across the letters to obliterate the 
name. As he was then more 
made aware of what hevhad done, ' 
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P started, rubbed his eyes, 


pone these characters, ing in 
them the well-known di y-form- 
ed t L, and the other letters, 
ith his own writing; “ Am I be- 


witched ?” cried he ; trying to recollect 
whether he had not absolutely and 
really written these other inscriptions 
himself—but his arms could not have 
reached so far ; and as yet he had not 
sat at any other side of the table. 

“ Yet all this must be d——-d non- 
sense!” muttered he; at the same 
time looking ebout rather timid! 
through the obseure chamber. The 
fallen down broken _ = the fying 
especially near the , diversifyin 
the black distorted faces traced wi 
charcoal—the general uncouth desola- 
tion of the visibly neglected apartment 

,in the ee won Be, 
in a high degree disquieting and for- 
abe To Wolfe it seemed even 
as if the rudely-traced caricature faces 
were known to him. He shuddered 
involuntarily, and hastily extinguished 
the light, in order to escape, if possible, 
from such hobgoblinsand preternatural 
impressions. Besides, it had become 
too late to think of writing any more. 
For a moment he wished to breathe 
the free air, for without he thought it 
would be coot and refreshing. He 


— the window again therefore. 
appeared still and slumbering ; and 
the cool breath of night saluted him. 
From a neighbouring cellar, however, 
even now, rays of light were shining 
forth ; and soon after Wolfe heard the 
hammers ringing loudly on the anvil. 
* Poor soul,” thought he, “ thou art 
already making the most of these mid- 
night ‘hours, which to thee begin a 
week of hard labour.” The glowing 
iton now brightly scattered its sparks, 
as if from the bowels of the earth, in- 
Sg bee 
e an 
hatchets for the butcher,” continued 
Wolfe to himself; ‘ that suits Mein- 
herr John exactly, and is quite con- 
venient and for both. How all 
trades assist one another, and depend 
on eac!'M,ther, in this world !”. 

He had once more become tranquil, 
and looked for a long time into the 
beautiful » which at night a 
peared for first time inhabited; 

Vou) VI. 


= 
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for Wolfe now plainly marked some 
e slowly m . dp = down 
h the obscure: i. Sathe- 








it, the more 
one object, as it were, mi 
ther. At last Wolfe 
window, and, leaving it open, 
himself into bed. The now dr 
of his cypress wreath, w 
upon the wall, fluttered, and 
over him in the draught of thi 
dow. ‘Wolfe started up at the sound, 
calling out, ‘‘ Who's there?” and hebe« 
thought himself but half awake where 
he was. His eyes now chanced to rest 
upon the window, and there he could 
not help believing, that he beheld the 
same form that Kaa ; appeared 
in the garden looking upon him. 
** Devil take your jokes!” cried our 
hero, becoming quite , not onl 
with this intruder, but more wi 
himself, for the death-like tremour 
which came over him. He then drew 
his head hastily under the clothes, and 
from fatigue fell asleep under loud 
audible beating of his heart. 

One hour, as he believed, (but a 
longer interval, ps, in reality,) 
had the mysterious influences of the 
world of dreams reigned over his sen< 
ses, when a strange noise once moré 
contending with the light of day, of 
contending with the light A 
which the fuint gray dawn was visible . 
and now a low sound was 
again heard close to our hero. He in- 
stantly tore the clothes from his face, 
and set both his arms at liberty. Then 
with one hand stretched out, and the 
other lifted up for combat, he forced 
his eyes wide open, and stared about 
a He dw fog 2 not a — = 
rified, on behol a t white dog, 
with his two fore-feet placed upon the 
bed, and stretching up his head, with 

round eyes upon him, 
gleaming in the twilight. This un- 


e t however w: his 
tail, and ficked the hand that was 
stretched out to drive him away—so 
that Wolfe could not find in his heart 
to fulfil his intention ; the dog fawn- 
ing, always came nearer and nearer ; 
and, as if aie t tan ary-right, res 






his ew Reflection 
subject, however, was too pain- 
d perplexing to be continued. 


es out of bed, and, 

already day-break, he began 

is accoutrements in order, and 
himself to go to the stables. 


dog continued snuffling about 
him, and attentively watched and imi- 
tated his every look and movement. 
ewed him to the door, 

blesome animal had 
night, and which still 


opened in 
stood open; but he shewed not the 


open 


slightest inclination to retire from the 
of his new master. 
_ In the court all was now alive and 
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icable rider got himself seated ig 


gudrew a white felt cap over 


his ey jogged away, 
his body almost double onta 
under the outward gateway. 


was glad when he was thus 
gone; yet his absence had not conti. 
nued long, when our hero again heard 
the long-legged old gray horse tratap. 
ling over the stones. The rider had for. 
gotten something. He shouted, whis, 
tled, and cursed alternately ;. then 
rode up with much noise to an under 
window, and demanded, “ if no‘ong 
had seen Lynx?” This honest creature 
now lay growling at Wolfe’s feet, and 
shewed his teeth angrily, every time 
the well-known voice called him from 
below. Wolfe was by no means. in 
clined, on account of his new friend, 
te enter into any quarrels; however, 
as he stood at the window, and 
patted Lynx on the head, he took the 
trouble of calling oat—“ If it is the 
great white dog that you want, here 
lies in the room with me. I did 
not bring him hither, and do not wish 
to keep him; but he will not go 
away.” The bawling fellow stared at 
him, with his mouth wide open; 
once more pulled down his cap ; and, 
without saying another word, rode 
away about his business.. “ So much 
the better,” thought Wolfe—stroking 
smooth the bristly rough hair of 
Lynx. Stay thou here, my good old 
dog, and take care of my knapsack 
whilst I am absent.” The dog looked 
at him, as if he wnders every 
word—drew his hind legs under him, 
and with the forelegs stretched outy 
he laid himself across the threshold 
of the door, with his ‘ead lifted up; 
and keeping watch attentively. 
Wolfe then went about his profes 
sional duties, endeavouring to forge 
the painful night that he had passed) 
and assumed an appearance ef mer 
ment, which he was in reali por 
enjoying. In currying 
down ies horse, pra ny he sung 
one song after another, while his 
gomrades about him, in the meafr 


while, had much to complain of iv 


their reception, and wished for the re« 
turn of better days. - “ ‘There hey 
in high spirits,” said ur 

Wolke. bed But then,” ed- they, 


x 
2 
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this host. ‘‘ Well now,’ 
, thou say’st nothing all this 
about thy quarters, and how 
ined. Now is 
”—** What's 
>” answered Wolfe, 
will not make one’s vexations a 
whit less. I knew very well before, the 
ole here use so many high-sound- 
try to a so polite 
t; bat unluckily most of 
lag devilishly behind in making 
all their professions. ‘ Soldiers 
’ think they—‘ that gives us 
no trouble—we can entertain them in 
our own way—for no one knows or 
inquires any thing about them—and 
as to what the poor hungry devils 
themselves may say—no one will be- 
lieve them. For such gentry, in their 
own opinion, there is never any thing 


ot oat gh “ Ver Broce “er 
, all ing. “There you hit 
the nail Pay So it is, in- 
deed !” “ But,” continued one, “ with 
the green trumpery—the leaves and 
flowers that they threw to meet us— 
there they were quite profuse and 
splendid. But not even a horse— 
much less a man, could live on such 
provender—yet one cannot feed on 
the air—this they should know still 
better than we do.” ‘“ Let all this 
alone,” interposed Wolfe, ‘ and don’t 
make such a fuss about a few morsels, 
which, when they are once swallowed, 
are forgotten.” ‘* Nay—nay,” said a 
non-commissioned officer, “ it is for 
the want of due r and honour 
ed we find fault. A — ought 
tO be respected.” “ Ri ” repli 
Wolfe, “‘ that indeed is an idea which 
would never enter into their heads. 
Out of mere shame, they are full of 
and gall, and would, therefore, 
to degrade us even in their own 
eyes. Therefore a bayonet or sabre, 
to them like a sword of jus- 
; and out of sheer vexation pe 
insolent.” ‘ All this wi 


soon have an end,” interrupted the 


Pr ra * you, my good friends, 
be pai off ; then every one will 
live on his money as well as he can.” 
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* Thank God!” exclaimed our hero, 
shall gladly, with my sixpence a- 


low, ‘ 
** Fair ladies adieu ! 

we must go!” &e. &c. : 
All laughed at the song, (of which 
have given but the S lines) and 
Wolfe among the ; for i it 
now seemed to him as if an ov 
ing weight had been lifted from 
breast. “ In a few days,” thought 
he, “ all will be well. Our present 
— and difficulties will be at an 
end,” , 

Through the day he ayoided being 
too much at his q ‘Louisa, at 
all events, would not let herself be 
visible ; and as to the rest of the house-~ 
hold, he had no wish to meet any of 
them. 

It was now late in the eveningy 
when he stood under the door-way, | 
and looked about him through the © 
street. Not long after arrived the 
savage rider, who had excited his in- 
dignation in the morning. He came 
in at a short jog trot; and, without 
perceiving Wolfe, rode ight for 
ward to the stable, whether the poor 
old hack, of his own accord, was steers 
ing with all his might. Having 
dismounted,—shaken himself two or 
three times,—and beat his old sloven- 
ly boots together, this elegant squire 
at lagt betook himself to the low par 
lour within doors, to wait on Mein- 
herr John. Wolfe had now stepped 
out into the street, and walked up and 
down before the house. In a: short 
time he heard loud voices within, and 
involuntarily up to the window 
—The fellow seemed in violent alter- 
cation with his master—He held an 
empty leathern purse in one hand, and 
beat with it violently now and then on 
the table that stood before him. Mein- 
herr John, meanwhile, walked up and 
down with gestures of evident mortifi- 
cation and perplexity, while the other 
exclaimed in a loud voice; “* What the 
master wastes on cards and dice, must 
never be reckoned or thought of !— 
that one of ys must be driven to make 
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up for; but he had better not, begin 
with me ; for on my soul I won't 

fer it!” "The butcher would now 
interfered again ; but the fellow, 


0 atory tone; his 

however, came a nearer 
and holding up his clenched 
his master’s face—‘‘ Let him 
another time,” cried he, “ that 
I have him in my power, and, when- 
ee ne; can make him as cold as 
a | ed 


To Wale it now seemed as if an 
ice-cold septlchral hand had been 
drawn over him.—He ran up to his 
apartment, and locked himself in ; for 
he felt exactly as if he had fallen into 

den of murderers. His faithful ad- 
herent Lynx now came up to him 
crouching ;—he caressed the animal as 
@ companion in adyersity, and looked 
into his honest open eyes for consola- 
tion. 

It was mg that ever since our hero 
game under the roof of his present 
abode, a heavy, resistless, and uriac- 
countable weiglit liad pressed upon him, 
He could enjoy iiothing,—had no com- 
mand over his thoughts,—and could 
hot apply to any pursuit for pastime. 
Mechanically he measured the small 
room with his steps a hundred times 
over ; and did not lay himself for the 
first time to sleep till it was lafe in the 

t . 


en, on the following morning, 
the oy blew for feeding the hor- 
ses, with a feverish timidity and 
trembling, he started from his sleep, 
out of the obscure world of dreams, b 
whose influences his setises, in a kin 
of half consciousness, had been ruled 
and agitated. He sprang disordered 
out bed; the small fre 
mirror that he had in his knapsack 
exhibited his countenance, pale as 
death, and the features swollen, relax- 


, altnost metamorphosed, on which 
traces 


ES 


s of a iniserable internal con- 
still were but too obvious. Even 
the whole succeeding day his 


er 


i 


vours to recover were in 
His comrades Tooked at him 
anxiously and exed ; asked ques- 
tions, and urged him for an answer— 


Ft 

























the reprimands, that he re. 
ceived for such conduct, without 
shame, and indeed with apathy, , 
So passed over the whole day. In 
the evening he sat with several of his 
comrades on a bench before the guard. 
house. It was now very misty, and 4 
thick oppressive sky hung over them, 
All seemed in good humour, and occa 


sionally joined together in the chorus 


of several excellent old songs. Wolfe 
listened, or seemed to listen, in truth 
without perceiving any thing that 
around him ; but when at last 
is next neighbour started up, and 
said, ‘‘ now, itis time, every one must 
to his quarters!” his heart began to 
beat, and his knees tottered under 
him, so that he could hardly sup 
imself, His comrade, houston hal 
been observing him for a long while, 
and believed that he was certainly ill, 
now seized him by the arm, and 
loitered along for a considerable dise 
tance together. When they had come 
at last to the neighhourhood of the 
butcher’s house, Wolfe suddenly stood 
still, and, inwardly shuddering, heaved 
a deep sigh. ‘ No!” said he to him. 
self, “* I shall tid longer bear undi- 
vulged these obscure aid horrible 
thoughts, which have rendered my 
conduct so reserved and extraordinary ; 
and which, buried in my heart, tors 
ment me to death!” “ Now then, 
cried the other, ‘‘ only resolve bold- 
ly.—Come! out with it from thé 
heart, fresh, and without any reserve OF 
qualification !—W hat have youto tell? 
“ Don’t laugh,” said Wolfe, “ it wag 
a dream, such as might render you : 
me and every one insane that hears it!” 
The wild eyes and faultering voice of 
our hero ihydluntarily startled 
éomiade—both looked ° fearfully 
e at one another. When at last they 
ad arrived at the butcher’s house, 
arid entered together the a 
apartment; ‘ Here then,” said W 
“ look attentively round you. In 
room has appeared to me now, for these 
two nights past, a gray white 
with features blood-stained and ema- 
ciated, worn and gnawn away by thé 
mouldering damps of the grave, 


i mie were in 4 dream, ee 
ev thing 
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ition seats itself on that chair 
ed on its hands, looks at me 


panel, I wake not—I sleep not—~ 
feel 


and see, and yet ca move 
alimb. After a while the gare makes 
signs to me, and points to + ere, 
ich may per¢eive yonder over 
the The spectre moves not its 
lips, and yet it appears to me as if I 
hearl a voice directing me; ‘‘ There, 
gear the ruined ice-house, under the 
two lime trees, growing out of one 
stem, shalt thou go and search!” It 
ceases not to make signs, and to sup- 
plicate, till the day-light once more 
glimmers on mine eyes ; and I awake 
I cannot say to self-possession, for 
these horrible impressions are indeli- 
ble !” 


Both, for some time, remained 
htful and in silence ; while, from 
oubt and perplexity of his com- 

panion, Wolfe found himself, by con- 
trast, growing more energized and re- 
solute. Should it appear again to- 
night,” said he, “‘ I shall follow the 
I must cut this mysterious 

Ei with one bold stroke, otherwise 
it will continue to fetter and enervate 
both soul and body.” ‘‘ Indeed! are 
you determined ?” said his comrade— 
“Why not?” said Wolfe. ‘ This 
quires consideration,” said the other, 
“Who knows what you may come 
to see there?” ‘* That's all one,” said 
Wolfe; “* I must know the secret 
import of this visitation, otherwise I 
can have no rest, His comrade played 
with the tassels of his laced helmet, 
and was silent.” It now lightened at 
a distance, and began also to rain.— 
Wolfe stepped to the window— You 
must go now!” said he to his come 
rade ; “ for, at all events, your pre- 
sence cannot be of any service to me 
in this affair. A ghost seldom deals 
with more than one individual at a 
time.” He took leave of his friend, 
therefore, after having escorted him to 
the door ; and said, at parting, “ Have 
no fears on my account—the goodness 
of Heaven will support.me!” He had 
scarcely uttered these words, when, 
with great emotion, he recollected how 
Visibly near to him Providence had 
frequently been in battle; and how 
often, amid difficulty and danger, a 
short a prayer had stilled the 
Aiding is heart, and recalled his 
( senses. When he had re- 
fumed from seeing his comrade down 
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stairs, scolded pf into quietness, 
his self- i 






d summoned . 
lie extinguished the light, a in 
= er of the room, and, with heart- 

t de » said a -noster. Af- 
ter this, . quillity was perfectly 
_— He even a of 

in to the majestic 
thunder that ; over the 
yet liying town,. and attracted the at- 
tention of its varied inhabitants, whose 


eyes, from time to time, were dazzled 
and blinded by the sudden and vivid 


lightning. 
Towards morning (though there was 
et no day-light) Wolfe began to close 


is eyes, exhausted and harassed, Not 
long after, his nightly visitant once 
more placed itself near him. Its ges« 
tures were now more earnest and an-« 
xious ; and it appeared to Wolfe, in his 
sleep, as if Lynx barked very loud, and 
seized and ed him by the arm, 
He was fearfully agitated, in a vain 
strife between sleep and waking, with 
the inability at first to break from his 
dream. At last a frightful gleam of 
lightning filled his apartment, and 

rced him out of this almost deadly 
combat. Instantly he sprang out of 
bed—rain and wind rattled violently 
on the windows—the garden opposite 
seemed wrapt in flames.—Wolfe bee 
held nothing around him but fire and 
devastation—yet the loud thunder 
gave him courage. He took his man- 
tle from the wall, wrapt himself in it, 
carried his sabre under his arm, 
whistled for Lynx, who, terrified by 
the thunder, ran moaning backwards 
and forwards, and, trusting in God, 
proceeded on his way. 

In the house, all, on account of the 
storm, were awake. He found the 
door half open, and. ste into the 
court. The louring clouds swept 
over erty seemed aiding ae - 
spirit of the storm were ridi 
the air on audible win The a 
came pouring down, and for a moment 
he had_nearly lost his. resolution.— 
Lynx, agg now oo gp poet 

is fright, sprang with unwie 
gambols around him, and led him pf 
wards, sometimes barking aloud, and 

laring with his eyes as if animated 

y some extraordinary design. In this 
manner our hero was drawn onwards 
towards a neighbouring wall, in which 
he at last perceived a small entrance 


gate. He tried the lock in different 
ways till it opened, and he now found 
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garden chet under his mantle, without. 
determined 


their drenched’ 
saluted him with those: 


, where the two lime trees, ex- 
y as they had been described to 
him in his dream, stretched their 
withered branches as if pointing, with 
long black fingers, to a low fallen- 
down door of the entrance—Wolfe in- 
stantly drove away this barrier. In 
his mind there was now no trace of 
fear. All inferior solicitude yielded 
before the increasing impulse here to 
realize some extraordinary discovery. 
He had become excited to such a de- 
gree, that, notwi the inter- 
ruption of the storm, he followed the 
directions received in his dream, by 
searching thoroughly among the rais- 
ed up rubbish and mould with scru- 
attention. His faithful atten- 
assisted him with mo 

than instinctive perseverance in thi 
labour, scratching and yap Be | the 
earth with his snout, till, at last, he 
barked vehemently, bd ns as if 
rivetted to one t over 
him, while Sor Gites rolied at a 


distance, and a Ba 1 of one so- 
litary star fell the dark man- 
tle of the night. olfe started back 
pedi: soem > yr AXE OF HAT- 
cueT, that lay at his feet. “‘ What 
may this import?” said he, and lift- 
ing it up, he stept out of the dark 
heiles of the cavert into the free air. 
The solitary star was reflected on the 
steel; but, at the same time, Wolfe 
beheld, with horror, deeply rusted 
stains of blood, which irresistibly agi- 
tated his heart, and, full of obscure 

hensions, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Mur- 
ae a secret, dark, and barbarous 
murder !” His whole frame trembled 
with indignation, and the desire of 


just vengeance ; and taking the hat- 





[et 


what course to pura 
he returned back to his quarters, 
The weather had now become coms 
ple Su the thun nds 
ad sunk beneath the h a 
worn out volcano; the da light te 
really dawned ; and light of 
red adorned the yet lingering vapours 
in the east. Wolfe came, with great 
strides, back towards the court—hig 
white cloak fluttering in the wind 
his upraised hair staring and wild over 
his angry contracted brows ; and hig 
eyes, too, considering the temper in 
which he was, must have looked suf. 
ficiently formidable. He now 
pened to encounter Mein-herr John, 
who, quietly looking at the weather, 
was smoking his morning pipe under 
pd meg ** Look here, master,” 
cried Wolfe, drawing the hatchet from 
under his cloak, “ see what I have 
chanced to find this morning!” The 
tobacco pipe fell from the butcher's 
hands—his eyes became wild, and his 
lips quivered, then murmuring in 3 
hollow voice “ blood will have judge 
ment, I am doomed at last !” he 
ed his hands, and fell down i, 
pone ba face to the earth, in a fit 
apoplexy. 
PWolle stood as if rooted to the 
still holding the axe with up 
arm, when Louisa looked over his 
shoulder, and in a piercing voice exe 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh heavens! that is Ane 
drew’s own hatchet—there is his name 
on the handle—Andrew Wolfe!" 
} ae the amy pay 8g eh oie 
ashing with the rapidity of light 
on her inind, she clasped her hands toy 
er, and, almost breathless with 
orror, exclaimed, ‘ That is his blood 
—They have murdered him !” 

The alarm had brought together all 
the inhabitants of the house, who 
thronged about Wolfe, and urged him 
to unrayel the frightful mystery 
him it appeared, as if his head 
breast were loaded with a 
iron. Words and thoughts file 
ed him, as if frozen up, m 
and dead, within his soul. He stared 
at the letters upon the ha’ 7 
brain whirled, as if a wheel were witl- 
in ae tears ee from . 
eyes—then the spirit of vengeance 
turned—he fell upon the prostrate 
butcher, and violently lifted him from 
the ground, exclaiming, “ Thou hells 
ish blood-hound, hast thou 
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im?” The cold, pale lips, however, 
pt not again, for death had finally 
sealed them. Wolfe drew back, there- 
fore, after having let the stiffening 
corse slowly sink down ; then looking 
wildly around him, rushed from the 
house towards the garden. The spec- 
tators, Soreekving his design, followed 
him with shovels and pick-axes, with 
which they assisted him to search, un- 
til they had at last drawn from the 
grave the remains of a dead body, 
now reduced to a skeleton, so that no- 
thing more was recognizable but a 
silver ring, which, uninjured, still ad- 
hered to one of the withered fingers. 
On beholding this, Louisa, with trem- 

ing lips, could only pronounce, “‘ It 
ishe— twas I who gave him the ring !” 
4nd Wolfe, on hearing this, imme- 
diately fell down in a state of insensi- 
bility, from which they were not able 
to recover him. 

After our hero, under the influence 
of frightful nervous spasms, had been 
carried to an hospital, where he fell 
sick of a mortal fever, the legal au- 
thorities of the city found evidence to 
prove that, seven years before, a stout, 

active lad, by name Andrew 
, had entered into the service of 
Mein-herr John, the buteher. He 
was a ready penman and accountant, 
and soon became indispensable to his 
master, whose business, after Andrew’s 
arrival, was rapidly improved, and he 
himself was reconciled with customers 
who, for a long while, had been es- 
tranged. Mein-herr John therefore 
moderated, in some degree, the usual 
rougliness of his temper and demean- 
our; and Andrew himself bore much 
with on account of the sincere 
love which he cherished for Louisa. 
oo ae was eee and as 
iligent you gathered 
together a little capital of his own, he 
hoped in a short time to be able to 
se oH fraperme haga ara) 
ud provide for the worldly conrfort o: 
his intended bride. He had just made 
up his mind to disclose those jntentions 
inc + pal pyrene oe the 
, » a journe 
man, in whom no one had any a 
contrived to entice him into a game of 
» in which Mein-herr John also 
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joined, anid both tacitly conspited tos 


ther to pillage the 


ittle fortune he 
saved. Con to their ex 
tions, however, won from ; 
and when it grew late, on Louisa ma- 
king signs to him to go, he broke off 
at last, and reti 
ving first hasti 
and whispered > 
would be finally 
marriage, and that she should have no 
fears for the future. Several 
in the house had overheard Mein-herr 
John whispering that same i 
with Martin on the stairs, and seen 
them afterwards up to Wolfe's 
chamber. The ing day Andrew 
had disappeared, no one knew where 
or how. His master gave out that 
he had deserted to the French army, 
and had matched away with them. 

After these disclosures were made, 
it was found _ the villain Martin 
was missing ; and, on inquiry, it 
pees that in the morning early 

fled on horseback, no doubt, soon- 
er or later to be overtaken by merited 
judgment. 

Louisa, with calm resignation, at« 
tended Wolfe in his illness, who in 
lucid intervals was still able to converse 
with her, and often folding his hands 
with deep sighs, said, “‘ God has 
avenged us, and we must ive the 
guilty!” These indeed were his last 
words, and in uttering them he closed 
his honourably-unstained existence. 
isa lai Crown (which 
pee ome ve ey es - 

is apartment) upon n, an 
she and Lynx followed at a distance, 
eon, meh peach Meimmane tes 
ve, remains 
ee those of his brother, who had 
previously been interred with Chris- 
tian rites. 

Often Louisa still weeps over their 
grave; yet her heart is more tranquil, 
for Andrew was not faithless, and God 
has judged his murderers, With pious 
submission waits this es drooping 
flower, till the storm of life shall wholly 
lay it in the dust, and refuge is found 
at last in the night of the grave. 
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r lad of the 
so anxiously 

















Two very bulky octavos (the cum- 
brous title-page of which we have co- 
ied below) have just been published 


- a styling Thomas 
odegiiia, oaelens whose labours we 
do not consider likely to increase in 
any remarkable the quantum 
of general information concerning the 
present state of Germany, either as to 
politics, or literature, or manners. 
The author of these tomes is a man of 
no small self-conceit. He talks of 
himself throughout, as a person able 
and willing to illuminate the public 
mind in to almost every branch 
of human knowledge. He discusses 
with equal authoritativeness every sort 
of topic—from the amours of waiting- 
maids to those of princesses—from 


postages and turnpike-posts to the ce- 
remonial of the C Royal at Dres- 
id hotels and h side 


post-houses—Grand-dukes and vice- 
roys, and applewomen, and deserters 
and professors, and students, and 
poets and critics—and itinerant fid- 
and journeymen taylors—with 

all he is equally acquainted, and on all 
he comments and phi izes in the 
same tone of intelligent superiority. 
A book of travels in Germany, written 
in a spirit of so much communicative- 
ness, by one who had really pega 
tho- 


opportunities of —— himself 
roughly acquainted with that highly 
interesting country, would, we have 
no difficulty in saying, be a most va- 
luable and acceptable present to the 
British public. But we cannot hel 
oa g extremely, that the demand, 
which certainly does exist among us 
for such a book, should have been an- 
swered by nobody of more competent 
attainments and ity than this 
; Hodgskin, uire. 

We know not on what feasible pre- 
tence such a person as this can be en- 
couraged, by the most partial of his 
friends, to his travelling journal 
before the public, more particularly in 
so elaborate and expensive a form. 
Destitute, as his le of . 
alone sufficiently testifies him to be, 
of all elegant education, and no less 
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oan 


manifestly a stranger to 
ciety, either foreign or d 
foundly i nt of his ; 
cient dail riodetn—pémalchar taal 
a sort of common-place im 
smattering of the doctrines of 
economy, and a plentiful measure of 
assurance, Mr Hodgskin walks 
forth to survey the condition of the 
Breat kingdoms of Christendom ; ‘atid 
e returns in a few months to pro. 
nounce his opinion concerning them, 
in a style of confidence which could 
scarcely have been pardoned in ‘an 
Englishman of fifty times his acquire. 
ments, after a residence of many li 
borious years in countries ey 
so different from his own. Mr Hodg: 
skin enters Dresden in September 
1817, and in little more than twelve 
months we find him safely restored 
to the soil of Great Britain. When 
he to Germany he professes him- 
self to have beer ignorant of her lan. 
guage; and yet, during this short 
space of time, he finds leisure to qua 
lify himself, in the first place, for 
holding familiar conversation with 
every condition of German men’ and 
women ; and, in the second plate, to 
collect information cones ae. 
vernments, the philosophy, litera 
ture of Germany, goa) _ own €x- 
travagant arrogance im to em- 
body in some thousand well-covered 
of wirewove—beautifully pr 
ed by Mr Ramsay, and imprudent 
published by Mr Constable. ~~ 
It is only the interesting nature of 
the subject professed to be discussed, 
which could have induced us to téke 
even the smallest notice of such an 
author as the present ; but, 
the wicked nature of the true object 
for which he has written sr bee 
serve to be pointed out. 
consult Mr Hodgskin’s pages in hips 
of becoming better acquainted 'W 
Germany, or any subject connected 
with the present condition of p 


will be wofully fey scene 
knowing nang ie 
of feeling any thing y 
hag «off felt, in regard 10 the 





* Travels in the North of Germany, describing the present state of the Social and Pw 


ners, in that Country, particularly in the kingdom 


of Hanover. By Thomas 


, Manufactures, Commerce, Education, Arts, ig, 


Esq. Two volumes, Edinburgh; Constable and Co, 1820. 
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mighty ion he -has traversed, he 
has, eee, written nothing that 
od ye inet with pean, 
p pleasure by people of intelli- 
bs and io. But it is not 
ple Mr Hodgskin has 
. He is a literary Esquire, of 
same class with some political 
ires, whose names have attained 
epee than his is ever likely 
; in other words, he is a radi- 
aller and a Cockney philosopher 
if he finds readers at all, it must 
f the enlightened followers 
Henry Hunt, Esquire, or among 
the still more enlightened admirers of 
Leigh Hunt, Esquire. He professes 
to write criticisms on the different go- 
yernments of North Germany; and 
without doubt these governments lie, 
in many respects, very open to criti- 
cism. But his true purpose is not to 
criticsie the faults of the German go- 
vernments, but to abuse and vilify, 
in the lump, all governments what- 
ever that do or ever did exist upon 
the surface of the earth. ‘“* The time 
is come,” this is the perpetual burden 
of his song, “ when all these old 
forms are about to be tumbled out, and 
men will acknowledge no lord but pure 
reason.” 


Truly the changes which several 
arene of the same class with Mr 
in, appear to consider as so 

near athand, are neither few nor small ; 
but we rather think our German tra- 
veller has carried his notions a little 
farther than even the illustrious John 
Cam Hobhouse, Esquire, himself.— 
According to this sublime intellect, 
the division of mankind, into different 
nations and governments, is merely an 
artful contrivance of tyrants, and there 
is nothing (now-a-days that all the 
world is enlightened with the princi- 
es of true wisdom,) to prevent these 
ictitious barriers from being at once 
aoe rey Their removal, as he 
nsibly remarks, would be attended 


B 


ali, 


° 


-With no difficulry whatever, and with 


innumerable advantages. The world 
would be saved the trouble and ex- 
pense of a multitude of courts and ar- 
Courts there would be none; 
one very inconsiderable army to 
t robberies would be all that 
be necessary. The present gra- 
of rank would also be entirely 
3 for Mr Hodgskin assumes 
t, that the only really ho- 
‘are those who subsist 

Vou VI, 
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by the sweat of their brows—which 
scriptural phrase he iously inter- 
prets as applicable to those only who 


exist by their physical labour or me- 
chanical ingenuity. The husbandmen 
having fairly got rid of their land- 
fort cad plenty pret of al = Prone 
rt plenty ; religions, 
par stripped of their gowns, Genes 
d cease to be paid by the children 
of men ; and religion i turned 
out of doors, with all other old wives’ 
apes mankind would ae wee on- 
ide to propriety an iness 
in the dictates of << pure prt In 
plain words, the world would be turn- 
ed upside down all over, and the great 
Thomas Hodgskin, proudly followin 
the equalizing tide of thought, woul 
cease to write himself an Esquire. 

Taking into view the magnificence 
of tone in which Mr Hodgskin pro~ 
mulgates these beautiful doctrines, one 
cannot help feeling mortified that a per« 
son of so much importance should have 
been under the necessity of travelling 
over Germany on foot. Pedestrianism is 
the finest of all things in a beautiful and 
romantic country ; but in regions thin- 
ly peopled, and covered with deep and 
sterile sands—such as are the most of 
those he describes in Prussia and Ha- 
nover—we are afraid that primitive 
method of conveyance is seldom a mate 
ter of election. Neither are the Ger- 
mans at all accustomed to the thing: 
and it is no wonder—although Mr 
Hodgskin evidently thinks otherwise— 
that he who performed his journies in 
company with journeymen tradesmen, 
and common soldiers and their wives, 
should have found some difficulty in 
gaining access to the higher orders of 
German ‘society in the great cities he 
visited. The accuracy of the infor. 
mation he must have picked up from 
the conversation of those with whom 
he travelled may easily be estimated— 
but really it is rather too good a joke 
to hear a British Esquire talking of 
his own “ superior op ities,” af- 
ter having passed through a variety of 
scenes such as the following. 

** The wind was behind me, my um- 
brella protected me, and blew me, running, 
along. I went merrily forward, and 
sweet ings and smiles from some fine 


women, to whom I wished a better journey 

paanie Be en bs have in open car- 

riages, to the snow. te BY oy | 

women do not always know the power w! 

bright eyes and cheerful smiles have on men, 

alicia :, Shipment ade : 
3 


accomplishment, to do many a gentle 
eed, that would promote the happiness of 
both. When I now turn back on my pere- 
grinations, I know n that leaves a 
stronger feeling of regret the recollec- 
tion of many of those sweet faces, that smiled 
on ine for a moment, and have never been 
more. This is one of the most 


for ever. They seem to him 
like the angels of the world, and he is only 
consoled for their loss by reflecting, that it 


is that itself which es him so 

them, and that, » he would have 

ceased to adore he known them better. 
s* ] reached Berlin at four o’clock, and 


a complete 
e mother of 


her warm. When ab- 
solute idleness ws in riches, and indus- 
try has nothing, there is surely something 
wrong in the social regulations.” 

“* The weather was warmer to-day; it 
thawed, which made the track, for the new 
road was not yet completed, rather dirty; I 
reached Magdeburg at five o’clock, some- 
what tantalized by a winding, and fatigued 
by a heavy road. The country was partly 
cultivated, much of it was forest, and near 
Magdeburg, much of it was marshy and 
morass ; yet there were more villages and 
more large houses in this day’s walk than I 
had seen since leaving Saxony. I had 
scarcely entered the town before I was accost- 
ed by two or three lads, with offers to shew 
me a good inn, or if ‘ I wanted any thing 
else ;’ they then whispered to me, ‘ hiibsches 
Miadel, pretty girl, and they were ready to 
introduce me to some of their acquaintances. 
They were not quite so impertinent, intru- 
sive, and disgusting as the Italians, who 
profess the same trade, but equally ready to 
serve. This was not the first time I had 
been so accosted in German towns. I found 
my way to an inn without their assistance. 
It was not one of the large houses that are 
numerous and good in Magdeburg, but a 
middling sort of inn, where I supped with 
some German travellers, and with the land- 
lord and his wife. ap ie een nieve, whens 
we was a billiard table, and through 
a tae, at the farther end, spirits were 
sold to whoever demanded them. After 
supper, the landlord introduced his little 
grand-daughter, to display her knowledge 
oy Broeraphy, and her skill in recitation.— 
She forth from the other guests many 
such exclamations as, ‘ Ach du lieber Gott, 
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ein charmantes Kind.’ Ah! ; 
ing child ! * Goad Gait 





‘* Magdeburg was distinguished in’ 
tenth by th ur 
: cy he i 


which his wife Edgid, an English 
is said to have borne it for its 
to her native London. Little er no resem. 
blance is now to be traced further than that, 
like -—T it wante on the. banks of 4 
river. It one lo looking stree 
called the Broad Prac loge name Saat 
merits ; which, terminating with a put 
at both ends, has no despicable appearance, 
The large square has undergone the usual 
transformation in its name, and marks ig: 
lerably well or ane which has taken 
in society. It was the cathedral 

es rs parade Platz, ch 
clergy formerly solitarily meditated under 
the trees, or discussed, as the rosy wine 
mantled in their cheeks, the mysteries of 
theology, there soldiers now wheel and 
march, and thrust forward, first the right 
shoulder, then the left, with all possible ac. 
tivity dnd noise. There was as much bustle 
as if the days of the Great Frederick were 
returned, when this lover of cudgel discipline 
and long queues, rose with the sun tom. 

rintend the noble labours of soldier.dril. 
ing. I leave it to others to decide whether 
the dominion of the sword, which this 
change marks, be more or less beneficial 
than the dominion of the crozier.” 

7 * * 

*¢ I reached the little town of Otterndorf, 
in Land Hadeln, towards evening, and, 
taught by the experience of the former 

ight, I was cautious in what manner I 
asked for a bed. I had been recommended 
to an inn; it was all full with ‘ herrn Off. 
ciere.? The woman civilly directed me to 
another, where I was welcomed in a hearty, 
but ridiculous manner. A tall stately man, 
with a long brown coat, looking altogether 
very much like a Quaker, received me with 
a shake of the hand, and repeated very of- 
ten, in a solemn tone, and with sundry 
shakes of the head, Walk in, Sir, walk it, 
Treten sie naher mein Herr, treten sie naher. 
Then calling to his wife, with very tender 
words, but in a most peevish tone, asked 
her, could she get the gentleman some cdf- 
fee. This was his mode of commanding. 
Up stairs was a billiard-room, and a place 
to play skittles,—Kegel Bahn,—with news 

, cards, and other amusements. Ou 
going to my room, I was surprised to be met 
at the head of the stairs by a man, 
who, with the iar voice 
the landlord, shook me also by the hand, 


from indulging in laughter from 


he was an mmpudent waiter, W 
ing his principal. He was, however, the 

son, and, having never BD from 
home, had acquired precisely his father's 
peculiar manner of address, and the solem® 


“ ‘ 






and repeated the same words of 
It was a perfect farce, but I was restraie® 
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they are per- 
fectly unacquainted with any other travel- 
lets on foot than pedlars, beggars, and va- 
grants. They live in affluence, and neces- 
at looks like poverty.— 
Pedestrians are always poor, and when I 
asked at a respectable inn at the village of 
Drochterson for a bed, I was very rudely 
refused. I became angry 
ed ina manner to which the landlord was 
not accustomed, and he shut his door against 
me. A different manner of addressing him 
than that I had adopted would probably 
have obtained me all I wished, and I had 
— partly to blame for his rudeness. 
of the civility or incivility of strangers 
depends on our own manners. Those who 
are eee ees and rude will find 
x servili 


wg » which pays itself for 
its by cheating, or neglect and rude- 


i In the course of my wanderings, 
I have often said with Goethe “J 
* Glucklich wem doch Mutter Natur die 
rechte Gestalt 
Denn sie empfiehlet ihn stets und nir 
Sends ist er ein Fremdling.’ * 
Sometimes I have said it in sadness, from 
not having found the proper means to re- 
commend myself to attention, and some- 
contentment, from the kindness 
I have been welcomed. A soli- 
traveller cam never command re- 
quantity of gold he is expect. 
» and he must never treat 
ticularly German landlords, 
accustomed to a sort of equality 
guests, like people who are be- 


» and remonstrat- - 


— ten ahs he ae 
complaisance and politeness.” 

The following is a more interesting 
scene. It occurs Mes the way from 
Wiener to Pape in Friez: 

* The roads are very often made on the 
top of the d which exposes the traveller 
to all the fury of the tempest, In the midst 
of a very heavy ar Sigg i 
was so stro! difficulty 
could keep my umbrella » and no- 
thing was ata ae, wig i 
it, I was surprised by a voice to 
Gai, Mat sree a ok i 


was still more 
shoulder a 


ir of bright eyes 
cheeks, i 


ing health, animation, 
of exertion. dt Ieoehing, Ga 
ing young woman, W. 
we might go together. T embraced the 
pre 
and graceful form ; and, clasping my arm 
round her that I might shelter her better, 
blessed the storm that had forced so hand- 


and before we 
driven every other person within doors, had 
made us quite intimate. She was well 
dressed, as the Friezlanders generally are, 
and full of animation as a French woman. 
I have seen nothing in the character of a 
countrywoman half so amiable in all Ger- 
many, and I was sorry when she arrived 
at the farm-house to which she was going, 
and when I was again obliged to pursue my 
walk alone.” 

In walking through these dreary 
lengths of sand by which the Prussian 
capital is separated from the fertile 
and thriving provinces of that country, 
our traveller expresses great astonish- 
ment at the badness of the inns. No- 
thing can be more fair than that a 
traveller should speak his mind about 
inns wherever he meets with them ; 
for if that check were removed, we 
could have no security against a uni- 
versal corruption among an order 
people by no means the most delicate, 
either in their own feelings, or in their 
regard for the feelings of others; but 
it is a little too much to hear this 
gentleman, who absuses governments 
every where for needless interfer- 
ence with the concerns of their 
subjects, complaining, because, for= 
sooth, the inns scattered over a bleak 
and desolate district of a country, 
where it is the custom to travel by 
night as well as by day, are not quite 
so comfortable as the middling ones he 
frequented in the cities of Magdeburg 
and Berlin. : 





“* Hermann and Dorothea. ‘Happy is h i ; 
ppy is he te whom nature has given a pleasing 
countenance, for she always recommends him, and he is a stranger neubesh? ite 
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«* What I experienced for these two nights, 
J ee Se 
a bed, and scarcely an thing 

serve as a specimen of the 


There is scarcely, we imagine, in 
the whole world a scene calculated to 
make, on any sound and ae ay 

or graver impression the 
ial-place of the princes of the house 
of Brunswick. Beneath the floor of a 
lofty and venerable cathedral, in the 
centre of whose choir the simple tomb- 
stone of Henry the Lion recalls all the 
noblest recollections of the days of chi- 
valry, an immense vaulted apartment 
is shewn to the traveller, filled with 
long rows of ponderous coffins, where- 
in sleep the remains of twenty gene- 
rations of that hero’s descendants. In 
this chamber of the dead, lamps are 
kept perpetually lighted, whose beams, 
shewing, in faint and fainter perspec- 
tive, the innumerable sculptured and 
molten monuments around the extre- 
mities, fall full and bright in the cen- 
tre, upon the military trophies, which 
have not yet been removed from the 
pall of that much-lamented prince, who 
fell, a noble sacrifice for the cause of 
E and mankind, on the great day 
of Waterloo. On this solemn scene, 
these are the comments of our pedes- 
trian philosopher. 

** The tombs of the sovereigns, and a sta- 
tue of their renowned ancestor, Henry the 
Lion, are placed in the principal church of 
the town, and are objects of general curiosi- 

- But the clerk, or Cantor, who is the 
didinth ‘san die tender of music, and 
as he was employed in the forenoon giving 
lessons, it was necessary, to gratify my cu- 
riosity, that I should return after dinner. 
There can be no doubt that the reflections 
made on visiting the abodes of the dead de- 
pend entirely on previous associations. When 
we look on sovereigns as something more 

natural, 


ration, we are apt to feel great sympathy 


for their misfortunes, and almost=to 
that 9 of admiration 
subject to death. The of. their 
seems to follow them to the tomb, whe) 
may be as awe-struck by the stately shew of, 
glittering coffins, as by the ceremonies of ay 
introduction to kiss the hand of living ma. 
jesty. There was something, however, ti. 
ther in the vanity of thus making a shew.of 
frail dust, or in the circumstance, that several 
of these princes had fallen as. soldiers: in « 
foreign service, which depri 
particular respect for the i i 
we agp = Even the 

ie uke, who fell at Waterloo, 
and heroic as his conduct is consetithel aa 
scribed to have been, could not réstore this 
feeling. I considered him more like a sole 
dier of fortune than a generous prince sacri» 
ficing his life for his people. oer 

** No» less than ten of ‘this family 
have been slain in battle ; sv ena 
ed at Brunswick, and one sleeps at Otten. 
sen, near Altona. Had they been killed in 
defending any of the sacred rights of men, 
any of the principles of morality, or any hal« 
lowed truths, they might have been justly 
admired and honoured ; but one had beena 
major-general in the Austrian service, and 
another in the Prussian service, and, how- 
ever they might for a moment have been or. 
namented by the wreaths of victory, sound 
philosophy, sound morality, and sound feels 
ing, can only regard them as having sold 
their lives for a title or a star. 

*¢ The younger branches of the nobility of 
Germany, whether belonging to a 
family or any other, can find no other situ 
ations to fill than the higher ones of the 
army or the priesthood, and there are no of 
fices in the Protestant church that are wor- 
thy their acceptance. Their own opinions 
will not allow them to be advocates, physi 
cians, agriculturists, or merchants, 
whenever they are not so rich as they wish 
to be, they unfortunately can only become 
richer by selling themselves for soldiers to 
the highest bidder. The life of man - 
to be sacred. Perhaps all the reasons 
have been urged to justify taking it aways 
under any circumstances, are false and im 
conclusive. Every good man_ shudders at 
the necessity of doing it, and he can never 
honour those who make doing it a trade, 
whether they are titled soldiers or common 
executioners. The statue of Henry the 
Lion is a rude memorial of the time in whieh 
it was executed, the twelfth century, and 
resembles the figures seen on the top of the 
oldest tombs of some of our kings.” 


Another specimen of extreme igno- 
rance, combined with a great want of 


natural good-feeling, occurs in page” 


181 of the same volume. 


“ Something may be learnt of the chat 
acter of a people from their common 
The schoolmaster described an old woman 
of his parish, who was obliged to have some 
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support her, because her only son had 
aon the field of battle. Er ist geb- 

» ig the common German phrase for 
xpressing that a man has been killed in 
sh eine phe 
use for remaining or staying, is 
with aunty eanbtin, either 

yor honour. Its use shews accurate- 
feelings of these oe 

to 


which gives so much 
offence to this delicate-minded critic 
is, in the first place, common to the 
Cian with the French, whom, in 
most respects, he seems inclined to 
reckon a people of very ry aged refine- 
ment, But, what is of Aguas = 
portance, every person who under- 
stands the ape and is capable of 
any human feeling at all, must per- 
ceive, that the phrase is one of great 
simplicity and beauty, invented (and 
similar devices have noe resorted to 
ev le under the sun) to in- 
| Lag lag  saahe which men 
have a natural aversion to talking of 
in open and broad words. Had Mr 
Hodgskin been acquainted with the 
languages of antiquity, he would have 
known how many phrases of this na- 
ture were in use among the. Greeks 
and Romans—but if he be a Scotsman 
Ne cannot say we much covet the 
onour of having him for our country- 
man), he cannot have forgotten a 
pops which is universally felt to be 
of pathos, and which, yet more re- 
motely than this German one, hints 
the departure of life. 

The second volume contains less of 
tue personal adventures of Mr Hodg- 
skin—and much more of his opinions 
concerning the literary and political 
condition of Germany. In re to 
the first of these subjects, his 0 an 
tions are extremely dull and stupid— 
displaying, throughout, a lamentable 
ignorance of things known to the 
merest Gam ‘in German scholarship, 
and a still more lamentable incapacity 
to comprehend any thing of the pecu- 
lit spirit of thought and feeling in 
which the best writings of the great 
German authors are written. This 
excellent judge complains, that in 
Kant he finds abundance of words, 
but no thoughts; and he talks of peo- 

being “ acquainted with Goéthe 
from the Edinburgh Review,” which 
8 just about as good a joke, as it 
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would be to talk of being ac-, 
quainted with Burke the Ex- 
aminer newspaper—or Lord Bacon, 
from the seope and tendency Essay of 
Mr ge Shy rane the Hebrew 
language, ; Leslie’s Phi- 
taphe pact of the pentane? he tenia 
tragic poets present treats 
as mere children, Satelite ation at- 
tention ; among other sage remarks, 
he says, Tur Ancestressof Grillpar- 
zer is “ a silly melo-drama;” but, al- 
though it is scarcely worth while :to 
notice such a circumstance, the account 
he gives of its plot shews he has never 
an it. On this point our readers are 
quite in a condition to judge for them- 
selves. * 

His view of the political state of 
Northern Germany is equally gloomy ; 
ard, with sorrow do we say it, with, 
we are much afraid, far greater rea- 
son. Nothing can be more certain: 
than that the public mind, in these 
parts of Germany, is at presentin a state 
of the most dangerousfermentation and 
discontent ; and it would be quite ab- 
surd to deny, that the foolish and nar- 
row-minded line of policy which, for 
many years, had been pursued by most 
of the German princes, is at the bottom 
of a very great portion of all the dis- 
content that prevails. It would, how~ 
ever, be not a whit less absurd to deny, 
that the immediate causes of the pre- 
sent tumult of spirit must be sought 
for, chiefly, in the wild and visionary 
doctrines, which have of late been 
reached and promulgated by the po- 
tical writers of Germany, with a 
rashness and a wickedness extremely 
different from what might have been 
expected to find any favour among a 
nation whose habits are in general those 
of good sense and moderation. These 
fantastic theorists have, by their spec- 
ulations, thrown difficulties, entirely 
unnecessary, and, we greatly fear, for 
the present almost entirely insur- 
mountable, in the way of such German 
governments (and these, we firmly be- 
lieve, were not few) as were really in- 
clined to grant improved constitutions 
to their people. With what reason 
can we be surprised that princes and 
ministers should hesitate to introduce 
any innovations among their subjects, 
when they see these devouring, with- 
out one expression of contempt or hor- 
ror, the vile and poisonous trash cir- 


e+ 


See No XXXIII. of this Magazine. 
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them by such people as 

Mr es and arene 

apostles of treason, an 
assassination. Till 


FE 
Fe 
ay 


if 
1 3 Fa 
felt 
ry 


i enter upon 
most delicate 
labour of internal reform. 
Themalevolence with which Mr Hodg- 
i the government of his own 
country, is betrayed in nothing more 
distinctly than the style of his criti- 
cisms on his present Majesty’s govern- 
ment of Hanover, since the restoration 


To expect that Hanover should, all of a 
sudden, be made as free a country as 
Great Britain, is absurd ; but surely 
nothing except either the utmost ob- 


F 
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tuseness of intellect, or the utmost; 
pravity of purpose, can account: 
glish author laboriously ‘ate 
that government of sy; eh 
croachment, and deep designs 
ranny, which has already toa 
country, formerly possessed very 
imperfect institutions, the nearest apa 
h that exists any where out‘of 
ritain, to the form and constitution 
of the British parliament. ‘The period 
of the regency of his present Majesty, 
has been one of continual, 
temperate and progressive improve 
ment, in regard to the whole adminis. 
tration of affairs in Hanover; and the 
highest compliment which can possi- 
bly be paid to the wisdom both of 
George IV. and the Duke of Cam 
bridge is, the zeal with, which ‘they 
have sought, and are sti to 
render the political condition of the 
old dominions of their family as near 
ly as possible the same with that of 
this happy island. 






> 
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Il. KINGS—CHAP. VI. VERSE XI. ¢ 


WE bless our stars that a knowledge 
of the art of cookery does not consti- 
tute any part of our acquirements. 
We are so thoroughly convinced a 
priori of the disgusting character of 
its secrets, and the impurity of its de- 
tails, that we are quite sure a more in- 
timate acquaintance with them would 
have embittered our existence, and 
have destroyed for ever the usual 
healthy tone of our stomach. We 
make it a point, therefore, uniform- 
ly, to lull our suspicions, and to discuss 
any savoury dish that may be placed 
us, without asking any ques- 
tions about its ingredients. It is reall 
much more agreeable to be allow 


quietly to mistake a stewed cat for 4 
rabbit, than to be made post factum, 
accessaries to the deception. When 
we have finished our salad, we are 
no means anxious to receive any 
however clear, that it was s 
with a preparation of Whale’s blubber 
instead of Florence oil. And we should 
consider ourselves under a very trif 
ling obligation to any “ daunetnoah 
natured friend,” who should take the 
oot armentenns that the Rein 
eer tongue, which gives so pleasanta 
relish “yee breakfest, had been Te- 
cently abstracted from the jaws of some 
distempered poodle. Misfortunes of 
this kind, it is impossible for human 





* We regret extremely to see, that a most clumsy, and unintelligible, and pernicious 


tract, by 


this person, has been translated into English by so a gentleman 


as Mr John Black. Mr Black has rendered great service to us, by the use he has made o 


his German 


scholarship 

translate such works as those of Mr Goerres. 

+ _A Treatise on Adulterations of Food, and Culinary Poisons, exhibiting the Fraudulent 
Sophistications of Bread, Beer, Wine, Spirituous Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Cream, Confto- 
jonny, Vinegar, Mustard, Pepper, Cheese, Olive Vil, Pickles, and other articles em- 
ployed in domestic economy. And methods of detecting them. By Frederick Accum, 
Operative Chemist, Lecturet on Practical Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. &c. &e. London 
Longman and Company. 1820. 


ip on former occasions ; and we hope this is the last time he will 
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city to prevent, while they are 
serhaps"too grievous for human pa- 
tience to bear. Our best refuge, there- 
fore, is our ignorance, and where that 
alone constitutes our happiness, surely 
we must with the poet, thatit is 
indeed folly to be wise. — : 

r Accum, it a , is one of those 
p seod-natured. friends above al- 
Iuded to, who is quite resolved not to 
allow us to be cheated and poisoned as 
our fathers were before us, and our 
children will be after us, without 
cackling to us of our danger, and open- 
ing our eyes to abysses of fraud and 
imposition, of the v existence of 
which we had until now thegood fortune 
tobe entirely ignorant. His book is a 

death’s head, a memento mori, 


the of any single chapter of 
eid iscaough to throw any man into 
the blue devils for a fortnight. Mr Ac- 
cum puts us something in mind of an 
oficious blockhead, who, instead of 
comforting his dying friend, is conti- 
nually jogging him on the elbow, with 
such cheering assurances as the follow- 
ing. “ I am sorry there is no hope; 
my dear fellow, you must kick the 


bucket soon. Your liver is diseased, 
your lungs gone, your bowels as im- 
penetrable as marble, your legs swell- 


ed like door posts, your face as yellow 
as@guinea, and the doctor just now 
assured me-you could not live a week.” 
It is quite in vain for Mr Accum to 
, that “ our bane and antidote 

are both before us ;” that he has not 
only made us acquainted with the 
deadly frauds which are dail yy A prongnang 
on our stomachs, but afforded us un- 
ing chemical tests by which these 
may be detec Is it for a 
moment to be supposed, that we arenot 
eat a muffin or a slice of toast with- 

out first subjecting it to an experiment 
with muriate of barytes? Does Mr Ac- 
en us to resort to the Cydercel-~ 
lar,or the Burton ale house, loaded with 
retorts and crucibles, and with our 
pockets crammed with tincture of gall, 
ammonia, and prussiate of potash ? 
Are we to refuse to partake of a bottle 


of old Madeira, whenever we may 
chance to have forgotten to provide 
ourselves with the solution of subace- 
tate of lead? For our own part, we 
Must say, that rather than submit to 
such intolerable restrictions as these, 
We should prefer (dreadful alterna- 


tive!) to double the dose of poison, 
and put a speedy end to our existence, 
by devouring a second roll to break- 
fast, and swallowing twice as much 
wine and porter dinner as we 
have hitherto been accustomed to. 
But in the dense and extended atmos- 
phere of fraud, in which, it appears, we 
are condemned to live move and have 
our being, what reason have we to ex- 
pect, that the very chemical substances 
which are n to expose our 
danger have not themselves en 
of the general adulteration? Mr Ac- 
cum himself tells us, that “ nine tenths 
of the most potent drugs and chemi- 
cal preparations used in pharmacy are 
vended in a sophisticated state by 
dealers, who would be the last to be 
suspected.” Let us therefore, since it 
must be so, reconcile ourselves to be 
poisoned with a good grace, and since 
we can have no hopes of a reprieve, 
imitate the Jemmy Jessamy thief, who 
behaves prettily on the scaffold, skipsup 
the ladder with the air of a dancing 
master, ogles the girls while the halter 
is adjusting, and drops the handker- 
chief with all the graces of a Turkish 
petit-maitre in his Haraam. 

Mr Accum’s work is evidently written 

in the same spirit of dark and melan- 
choly anticipation, which pervades Dr 
Robison’s celebrated “ Proofs of a Con- 
spiracy, &c. against all the crowned 
heads of Europe.” The conspiracy dis- 
closed by Mr Accum is certainly of a 
still more dreadful nature, and is even 
more widely ramified than that which 
excited so much horror in the worthy 
professor. It is a conspiracy of brew- 
ers, bakers, grocers, wine-merchants, 
confectioners, apothecaries, and cooks, 
against the lives of all and every one 
of his majesty’s liege subjects. It is 
easy to see that Mr Accum’s nerves 
are considerably agitated, that— 
‘* Sad forebodings shake him as he writes.” 
Not only at the festive board is he 
haunted by chimeras dite of danger— 
not only does he tremble over the 
tureen—and faint over the flesh-pot : 
but even in his chintz night-gown, and 
red Morocco slippers, he is-not secure. 
An imaginary sexton is continually 
jogging his elbow as he writes, a 
death’s head and cross bones rise on 
his library table ; and at the end of his 
sofa he beholds a visionary tomb-stone 
of the best granite-——~ 
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ON WHICH ARE INSCRIBED THE DREADFUL WORDS... 








Hic Jacet 
FREDERICK ACCUM, 
Operative Chemist, 
OLD COMPTON STREET, 


SOHO. 








udging from ourselves, Mr Accum 

has been tolerably successful in com- 
municating his own terror to his read- 
ers. Since we read his book, our a 

tite has visibly decreased. At the 
Celtic club, yesterday, wedined almost 
entirely on roast beef; Mr Oman’s 
London-particular Madeira lost all 
its relish, and we turned pale in the 
act of eating a custard, when we re- 
collected the dreadful punishment in- 
flicted on custard-eaters, in page 326 
of the prese t work. We beg to as- 
sure our friends, therefore, that at this 
moment they may invite us to dinner 
with the greatest impunity. Our diet 
is at present quite similar to that of 
Parnell’s Hermit ; 
“ iran teat the fruits, our drink the crystal 

wi «es 

though we trust a few days will re- 
cover us from our panic, and enable us 
to resume our former habits of life. 
Those of our friends, therefore, who 
have any intention of pasturing us, 
had better not lose the present oppor- 
tunity of doing so. So favourable a 
combination of circumstances must 
have been quite unho for on their 
part, and most probably will never oc- 
cur again *. V.S. 

Since, by the publication of Mr Ac- 
cum’s book, an end has been for ever 
put to our former blessed state of igno- 


rance, let us arm ourselves with phie 
losophy, and boldly venture to 
our danger in the face; or, as the 
poet beautifully expresses it, in lane 
guage singularly applicable. 

*JCome, Christopher, and leave all meaner 


things, , 
To low ambition and the pride of kings; 
Let us since life can little else spp ly 
Than just to swallow poison and to die; 
Expatiate free o’er all this dreadful field, 
Try what the brewer, what the baker yield; 
Explore px druggists’ shop, the butchers’ 


Expose their roguery, and—demn them 
all !” Pore, 

The following extract from the pre- 
fatory observations of Mr Accum, will 
give the reader a sort of a prion 
taste of what is to follow. Like the 
preliminary oysters of a Frenchman's 
dinner, they will serve to whet the #p- 
petite for the more substantial ban 
quet which is to succeed. < 

** Of all the frauds practised by merte- 
nary dealers, there is none more 
sible, and at the same time more 
than the sophistication of the various atti- 
cles of food. 

“* This unprincipled and nefarious prac 
tice, increasing in degree as it has been 
found difficult of detection, is now 
to almost every commodity which can be 
classed among either the necessaries or the 
luxuries of life, and is carried on to 8 most 
alarming extent in every part of the 
kingdom. 





* To save some trouble, we may announce that we are already engaged to , on 
the 23d, 27th, and 28th of this month, and to evening parties, on the 22d, 23d, 26th 


28th, and 29th, and 3d of March. 
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Kt has een gered by.men, who, 
magnitude and apparent - 
ee their concerns, would be the least 
Se to public suspicion; and their 
example has called forth, from 
among the retail dealers, a multitude of 
competitors. in the same iniquitous course: 

“ To such perfection of ingenuity has 
this system of adulterating food arrived, 
that spurious articles of various kinds are 
every where to be found, made up so skil- 
fully as to baffle the discrimination of the 
most experienced judges. 

“ Among the number of substances used 
in domestic economy, which are now very 
generally found sophisticated, may be dis- 
inguished—tea, — — beer, wine, 
spiritous liquors, il, 
gat, or cream, and 
subsistence. 


“ Indeed it would be difficult to mention 
a single article of food which is not to be 
met with in an adulterated state; and there 
are some substances which are scarcely ever 
to be genuine. 

“ are particular chemists, who 
make it a regular trade to supply drugs or 
nefarious preparations to the unprincipled 
brewer of porter or ale ; others perform the 
same office to the wine and spirit merchant ; 
and. others again to the grocer and the oil- 
man. The operators carry on their proces- 
ses chiefly in secrecy, and under some de- 
lusive firm, with the ostensible denote- 
ments of a fair and lawful establishment. 

“ These illicit pursuits have assumed all 
the order and method of a re trade ; 
they may severally claim to be distinguished 
as anart and mystery; for the workmen 

in them are often wholly igno- 
rant of the nature of the substances which 
pass through their hands, and of the pur- 
poses to which they are ultimately applied. 

“ To elude the vigilance of the inqui- 
sitive, to defeat the scrutiny of the revenue 
officer, corey ensure the secrecy of these 
mysteries, the processes are very ingeniously 
divided and subdivided pear individual 
operators, and the manufacture is purposely 
carried on in separate establishments. The 
task of proportioning the i ients for use 
1s assigned to one individual, while the com- 
Position and preparation of them may be 
said. to form a distinct part of the business, 
and is entrusted to another workman. Most 
of the articles are transmitted to the con- 
sumer in a disguised state, or in such a 
form that their real nature cannot possibly 
be detected by the unwary. Thus the ex- 
tract of cocculus indicus, employed by frau- 

manufacturers of malt liquors to im- 
part an intoxicating quality to porter or 

is known in the market by the name 
of black extract, ostensibly destined for the 
use of tanners and dyers. It is obtained 
by boiling the berries of the cocculus indicus 
m water, and Romvetting, by a subsequent 
tenacious 


per, vine- 
er articles of 


is decoction into a stiff black 
mass, possessing, in a high de- 
Vou. VI. 
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gree, the narcotic and intoxicating quality 
of the poisonous berry from which it is pre- 
pared. Another substance, composed of ex- 
tract of quassia and liquorice juice, used 
by. fraudulent brewers to economise both 
malt and hops, is technically called multwm. 

‘* The quantities of cocculus indicus ber- 
ries, as well as of black extract, imported 
into. this country for adulterating malt li- 
quors, are enormous. It forms a conside- 
rable branch of commerce in the hands of a 


few brokers: yet, = as it ag Secon 
no inquiry ap to have been hitherto 
mainieeden ~ sm of the revenue respec- 
ting its application. Many other substan- 
ces employed in the adulteration of beer, 
ale, and spirituous liquors, are in a similar 
manner intentionally disguised ; and of the 
persons by whom they are purchased, a 
great number are totally unacquainted with 
with their nature or composition. 

** An extract, said to be innocent, sold 
in casks, containing from half a cwt. to five 
cwt. by the brewers’ druggists, under the 
name of bittern, is composed of calcined 
sulphate of iron (copperas), extract of coc- 
culus indicus berries, extract of quassia, and 
Spanish liquorice. 

*¢ It would be very easy to adduce, in 
support of these remarks, the testimony of 
numerous individuals, .whom I have 


been professionally ‘to examine cer-) 
tain mixtures, said to be perfectly innocent, 
which are used in very extensive manufac- 
tories of the above description. Indeed, 


during the long period devoted to the prac- 
tice of my profession, I have had abundant 
reason to be convinced that a yast number 
of dealers, of the highest respeftability, have 
vended to their customers articles absolute- 
ly poisonous, which they themselves consi- 
dered as harmless, and which they would 
not have offered for sale, had they been 
apprised of the spurious and pernicious na- 
ture of the compounds, and of the purposes 
to which they were destined. 

‘“* For instance, 1 have known cases in 
which brandy merchants were not aware 
that the substance which they oe 
purchase, under the delusive name of flash, 
for strengthening and clarifying spirituous 
liquors, and which is held out as consisting 
of burnt sugar and isinglass only, in the 
form of an extract, is in reality a coms 
pound of sugar with extract of capsicum ; 
and that to the acrid and pungent qualities 
of the capsicum is to be ascribed the belgie 
ened flavour of brandy and rum, when 
coloured with the above-mentioned matter. 

‘* In other cases, the ale-brewer has been 
supplied with ready- d coriander seeds, 
previously mixed with a portion of nu vo~ 
mica and quassia, to give a bitter taste and 
narcotic property to the beverage. ; 

** The baker asserts that he does not put 
alum into bread ; but he is well aware that, 
in purchasing a certain quantity of flour, . 
he must take a sack of sharp whites (a 
term given to flour contaminated with a 
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called stuff, is composed of one part of alum, 
in minute and three of common 
salt. In many other trades a similar mode 
of proceeding prevails. Potatoes are soaked 
in water to augment their weight. 

When these detestable artifices have 
succeeded in producing on our health 
the effects that might be anticipated 
from them, we gjaturally send to our 
friend the apothecary’s for a dose of 
glauber, or proceed to fortify our vis- 
cera by a course of tonics. Mark the 

uel. 

» “ Nine-tenths of the most nt drugs 
and chemical preparations cab ong pharma- 
cy, are vended in a sophisticated state by 
dealers who would be the last to be sus- 
It is well known, that of the arti- 
ele Peruvian Bark, there is a variety of spe- 
cies inferior to the genuine ; that too little 
discrimination is exercised by the collectors 
of this precious medicament; that it is care- 
assorted, and is frequently ed 
im green hides; that much of it arrives in 
Spain in a half-decayed state, mixed with 
f:agments of other vegetables and various 
extraneous substances; and in this state is 
distributed throughout Europe. 

** But, as if this were not a sufficient de- 
terioration, the ey are often served with 
a jous compound of mahogany saw-dust 
po oak wood, ground into ouwle, mixed 
with a proportion of good quinquina, and 
sold as genuine bark powder. 

** Every chemist knows that there are 
mills constantly at work in this m lis, 
which furnish bark powder at a much cheap- 
er rate than the sul ce can be procured 
for in its — state. The price of the 
best genuine » upon an average, is not 
lower than twelve shillings the pound ; but 
immense —— of powder bark are sup- 
plied to the apothecaries at three or four 

5 a = 
Pe a » that there are ma- 
spurious rhubarb powder, 
ipecacuanha powder, James’s genie, and 
other simple and compound medicines of 
great potency, who carry on their diabolical 


trade on an amazingly large seale, Indeed, 

the quantity of medi ns thus 

and not genuineness and excellence, ss the 

= desideratum with the unprincipled 
ers in drugs and medicines. 

** Those who are familiar with 
may easily convince themselves of the ex. 
istence of the fraud, by subjecting to a che. 
mical examination either spirits of hatts. 
horn, magnesia, calcined magnesia, elo. 
mel, or any other chemical preparation in 
general demand. 

* Spirit of hartshorn is counterfeited ‘by 
mixing liquid caustic ammonia with the 
distilled spirit of bem os to increase the 

ngency of its odour, and to enable itto 
— an addition of water. 

** Calcined magnesia is seldom met with 
in a pure state. It may be assayed bythe 
same tests as the common magnesia. ‘It 
ought not to effervesce at all with dilute 
sulphuric acid; and, if the magnesia and 
acid be put together into one scale of a ba. 
lance, no diminution of weight should en. 
sue on mixing them together. Calcitied 
magnesia, however, is very seldom so pate 
as to be totally dissolved by diluted sulphu. 
ric acid ; for a small insoluble residue gene- 
rally remains, consisting chiefly of silicious 
earth, derived from the alkali em in 
the preparation of it. The solution in sul- 
phuric acid, when largely diluted, ought not 
to afford any precipitation by the addi 
of oxalate of ammonia. 

‘© The genuineness of calomel may be 
ascertained by boiling, for a few minutes, 
one part, with ,', part of muriate of am- 
monia in ten parts of distilled water. When 
carbonate of potash is added to the filtered 
solution, no precipitation will ensue if the 
calomel be pure. 

‘* Indeed, some of the most common and 
cheap drugs do ‘not escape the adulterating 
hand of the unprincipled druggist. Syrup 
of buckthorn, for example, instead of being 
prepared from the juice of buckthorn ber- 
ries, (rhamnus catharticus,) is made from 
the fruit of the blackberry-bearing alder, 
and the dogberry tree. A mixture of the 
berries of the buckthorn and blackberry 
bearing alder, and of the dogberry tree, 
may be seen publicly exposed for sale by 
some of the venders of medicinal herbs 
This abuse may be discovered by opening 
the berries: those of buckthorn have almost 
always four seeds; of the alder, two; and 
of the dogberry, only one. Buckthorn be 
ries, bruised on white paper, stain itof a 
green colour, which the others do not. 

“< Instead of worm-seed (artemisia sante- 
nica), the seeds of tansy are fi of 
fered fer sale, or a mixture of 

“< A great many of the essential oils, ob- 
tained from the more expensive spices, at 
frequently so much adulterated, that i 
not easy to meet with such as are at all 
for use ; nor are these adulterations 
discoverable. 
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Most of the arrow-root, the fecula of the 
arudinacea, 





lake; Antwerp blue, chrome 
yellow, and Indian ink ; but also the coarser 
colours used by the common house-painter, 
are more or less adulterated. Thus, of the 
latter kind, white lead is mixed with car- 
bonate or sulphate of barytes; vermilion 
with red lead. 


red 

«* The eager and insatiable thirst for 
gain, which seems to be a leading charac- 
teristic of the times, calls into action every 
uman faculty, and gives an irresistible im- 
mr to the power of invention ; and where 
becomes the reigning © ery oe the 
sacrifice of even a fellow creature’s 
ife is a secondary consideration. In refer- 
ence to the deterioration of almost all the 
necessaries and comforts of existence, it 
may be justly observed, in a civil as well 
as a religious sense, that ‘* in the midst of 

life we are in death.” 


Melancholy as these details are, 
there is something almost ludicrous, 
we think, in the very extent to which 
the deceptions are carried. So inex- 
ticably are we all immersed in this 
mighty labyrinth of fraud, that even 
the venders of poison themselves are 
forced, by.a sort of retributive justice, 
emma swallow it in their -* Thus the 

, who sells the poisonous 
ingredients to the brewer, " dpihies 
over his roguery, and swallows his 
own drugs in his daily copious exhi- 
bitions of Brown stout. e brewer, 
in his turn, is poisoned by the baker, 
the wine-merchant, and the grocer. 
And, whenever the baker’s stomach 
fails him, he meets his coup de grace 
in the adulterated drugs of his fiend 
the apothecary, whose health he has 
been gradually contributing to under- 
mine, by feeding him every morning 
on chalk and alum, in the shape of 
hot rolls. 

Our readers will now, we think, 
be able to form a general idea of the 
perils to which they are exposed by 
every meal. Even water drinkers are 
not safe, as the following extract will 
pretty satisfactorily demonstrate. 


“ There can be no doubt that the mode 
Raab water intended for food or 
in leaden reservoirs, is cxceedingly 
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improper ; and although pure water exer- 
cises no sensible action upon metallic lead, 
provided air be excluded, the metal is cer- 
tainly acted on by the water when air is 





duced the ancients to condemn leaden pipes 
for the conveyance of water; it ha 
been remarked, that persons who swallowed 
the sediment of such water, became affect- 
ed with disorders of the bowels. 

** Leaden water reservoirs. were con- 
demned in ancient times by Hyppocrates, 
Galen, and Vitruvius, as dangerous: in 
addition to which, we may depend on the 
observations of Van Swieten, Tronchin, and 
others, who have quoted numerous unhap- 
py examples of whole families poisoned by 
water which had remained in reservoirs of 
lead. Dr Johnston, Dr Percival, Sir 
George Baker, and Dr Lamb, have like- 
wise recorded numerous instances. where 


dangerous diseases ow the use of 
water impregnated with ' 
** Different potable waters have unequal 


solvent powers on this metal. In some 
places the use of leaden pumps has been 
discontinued, from the entailed up- 
on the proprietors by the constant want of 
repair. Dr Lamb states an instance where 
the proprietor of a well ordered his plumber 
to make the lead of a pump of double the 
thickness of the metal ly employed for 
pumps, to save the ary. ay repairs ; be- 
cause he had observed the water was 
so hard, as he called it, that it corroded the 
lead very soon. 

‘‘ The following instance is related by 
Sir George Baker : 

‘* © A gentleman was the father of a nu- 
merous offspring, having had one-and-twen- 
ty children, of whom eight died young, and 

i survived their . During 
their infancy, and indeed until they had 
quitted the place of their usual residence, 
they were all remarkably unhealthy ; being 
particularly subject to disorders of the sto- 
mach and bowels. The father, during 
many years, was paralytic; the mother, 
for a long time, was subject to colics and 
bilious obstructions. 

** © After the death of the nts, the 
family sold the house which they had so 
long inhabited. ber purchaser a it 
ao a 5 to re pump. was 
made oi leads’ which, upon examination, 
was found to be so corroded, that several 
perforations were observed in the cylinder, 
in which the bucket plays, and the cistern 
in the upper part was reduced to the thin- 
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ness of common brown paper, and was full 
of holes like a sieve.” 

** I have myself seen numerous instances 
where leaden cisterns have completely cor- 
roded by the action of water with which 
they were in contact : and there is, perhaps, 
not a plumber who cannot give testimony 
of having ienced numerous similar 
instances in the practice of his trade. 

** I have been frequently called upon to 
examine leaden cisterns, which had become 
leaky on account of the action of the water 
which they contained ; and I could adduce 
an instance of a legal controversy having 
taken place to settle the disputes between 
the proprietors of an estate and a plumber, 
originating from a similar cause,—the 
plumber being accused of having furnished 
a faulty reservoir, whereas the case was 
proved to be owing to the chemical action 
of the water on the lead. Water contain- 
ing a large quantity of common air and 
carbonic acid gas, always acts very sensibly 
on metallic lead. 

“Water which has no sensible action, 
in its natural state, upon lead, may acquire 
the capability of acting on it by heteroge- 
neous matter, which it may accidentally re- 
ceive. Numerous instances have shewn 
that vegetable matter, such as leaves, fall- 
ing into leaden cisterns filled with water, 
imparted to the water a considerable solvent 
power of action on the lead, which, in its 
natural state, it did not possess. Hence 
the necessity of keeping leaden cisterns 
clean ; and this is the more necessary, as 
their situations expose them to accidental 
impurities. The noted saturnine colic of 
Amsterdam, described by Tronchen, ori- 
ginated from such a circumstance; as also 
the case related by Van Swieten, of a whole 
family afflicted with the same complaint, 
from such a cistern. And it is highly pro- 
bable that the case of disease recorded by 
Dr Duncan, proceeded more from some 
foulness in the cistern, than from the sol- 
vent power of the water. In this instance, 
the ts of the packet-boat used water 
for their drink and cooking out of a leaden 
cistern, whilst the sailors used the wa- 
ter taken from the same source, except that 
theirs was kept in wooden vessels. The 
consequence was, that all the officers were 
seized with the colic, and all the men con- 
tinued healthy.” ., 

From water, a liquor not the most 
consonant to our taste, we gladly turn 
to wine, the inspirer of love and of 
valour, the friend of generous senti- 
ments and heroic deeds. We sincere- 
ly trust that our own wine-merchant, 
at least, can conscientiously plead not 
guilty to the following indictment : 

** It is sufficiently obvious, that few of 
those commodities, which are the objects of 
commerce, are adulterated to a greater ex- 
tent than wine. All moderately 
conversant with the subject are aware, that 
@ portion of alum is added to young and 


meagre red wines, for the ot brick: 
ening their colour ; that Brazil wood, or 
husks of ee and bi are em. 
ed to impart a deep rich purple ti 
Pox of a pale, faint célows ap 
is used to render cloudy white wines trang. 
parent ; that an additional i 
Im to immature red wines means 
of oak-wood sawdust and the husks off]. 
berts; and that a mixture of spoiled fore; 
and home-made wines is converted into 
wretched compound frequently sold in this 
town by the name of genuine old Port, 

** Various expedients are resorted:tofor 
the purpose of communicating particular fla. 
vours to insipid wines. Thus a nutty flavour 
is produced by bitter almonds; faetitious Por 
wine is flavoured with a tincture drawn from 
the seeds of raisins ; and thei ients em- 
ployed to form the bouquet of high-flavour. 
ed wines, are sweet-brier, oris-root, 
cherry laurel water, and elder-flowers, 

‘* The flavouring ingredients used. by 
manufacturers, may all be purchased by 
those dealers in wine who are initiated in 
the mysteries of the Ay se. and even a 
manuscript receipt-book for prepari 
and the whole mystery of nia 
sorts of wines, may be obtained on pay. 
ment of a considerable fee. 

“* The sophistication of wine with sub 
stances not absolutely noxious to health, is 
carried to an enormous extent in this me. 
tropolis. Many thousand pipes of spoiled 
cyder are annually brought hither from the 
country, for the purpose of being converted 
into factitious Port wine. The art of 
ufacturing spurious wine is a regular 
of great extent in this metropolis. 

** * There is, in this city, a certain fra 
ternity of chemical operators, who work 
under ground in holes, caverns, and dark 
retirements, to conceal their mysteries from 
the eyes and observation of mankind, 
These subterraneous philosophers are daily 
employed in the transmutation of liquors, 
and by the power of magical drugs and in- 
cantations, raising under the streets of Lon- 
don the choicest products of the hills and 
valleys of France. They can —_ 
Bourdeaux out of the sloe, and draw Cham- 
pagne from an apple. Virgil, in that rm 
markable prophecy,— 

Incultisque rubens pendebit Vine. Bel * os, 
The ripening grape shal] hang on every thom, 


seems to have hinted at this art, which can 
turn a plantation of northern hedges into a 
vineyard. These adepts are known among 
one another by the name of Mere 
and, I am afraid, do great injury, not on 
to her Majesty’s customs, but to the bodies 
of many of her good subjects.’ 

«© The particular and separate depart 
ment in this factitious wine trade, 
crusting, consists in lining the intenor suf 
face of 7 wine-bottles, in part, with 
red crust of super-tartrate of 


suffering a saturated hot solution of 
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a, with a decoction of B 
red with a ion. ra= 
aod, to crystallize with them; and 
afer this si ion of* maturity is per- 
fected, they are filled with the compound 
Port wine. 

on artisans are regularly employed 
in staining the lower extremities of bottle- 
corks with a fine red colour, to appear, on 
being drawn, as if they had been long in 
contact with the wine. t 

tion of an astringent ex- 
tract, to produce, from spoiled home-made 
and foreign wine, a ‘ genuine old Port,’ b 
mere admixture; or to impart to a w 
wine a rough austere taste, a fine colour, 
and a peculiar flavour,—forms one branch 
of the business of particular wine-coopers 3 
while the mellowing and restoring of spoiled 
white wines, is the sole occupation of men 
whoare called refiners of wine. 

‘+ We have stated that a crystalline crust 
is formed on the interior surface of bottles, 
for the of misleading the unwary 
into a belief that the wine contained in 
them is of a certain age. A correspondent 
operation is performed on the wooden cask ; 
the whole interior of which is — artifi- 
ially with a crystalline crust of super-tar- 
pos artfully affixed in a mamner 
precisely similar to that before stated. Thus 
the wine-merchant, after bottling off a pipe 
of wine, is enabled to impose on the under- 

ing of his customers, by taking to 
pieces the cask, and exhibiting the beauti- 
ful dark-coloured and fine crystalline crust, 
asanindubitable proof of the age of the 
wine; a practice by no means uncommon, 
to flatter the vanity of those who pride 
themselves in their acute discrimination of 


wines. ‘ 

“ These and many other sophistications, 
which have long been practised with impu- 
hity, are considered as legitimate by those 
who pride themselves for their skill in the 
art of managing, or, according to the fami- 
liar » doctoring wines. The plea al- 

in exculpation of them is, that, 
though deceptive, they are harmless; but 
even admitting this as a palliation, yet they 
form only one department of an art which 
includes other processes of a tendency abso- 
lately e ] 


_ Several well-authenticated facts have con- 
Vinced me, that the adulteration of wine 
vith substances deleterious to health, is cer- 


were this a subject on 

speak. The following 

statement is copied from the Monthly Ma- 
gazine for March 1811, p- 188. 

“© On the 17th of January, the passen- 

ges by the Highflyer pee 4 from the 

dined, as usual, at Newark. A bot- 

tle of Port wine was ordered ; on tasting 

Which, one of the passengers observed that 

had an Unpleasant flavour, and begged 


There is Death in the Pot. 


This he took into and the grea ter 
part was drank by the passengers, who, 
after the coach had set out towards G ran- 
tham, were seized with extreme sickn ess ; 
one gentleman in particular, who had t aken 
more of the wine’ than the others, it was 
thought would have died, but has since re- 
covered. The half of the bottle of wine 
sent out of the passengers’ room was put 
aside for the purpose of mixing negus. In 
the evening, Mr Bland, of Newark, went 
into the hotel, and drank a glass or two of 
wine and water. He returned home at his 
usual hour, and went to bed ; in the mid- 
dle of the night he was taken so ill, as to 
induce Mrs Bland to send for his brother, 
an apothecary in the town ; but before that 
gentleman arrived he was dead. An in- 
quest was held, and the jury, after the full- 
est inquiry, and the examination of the sur- 
geons by whom the body was opened, re- 
turned a verdict of —Died by poison.’ ” 

Mr Accum’s details on the adul~ 
teration of wine are extremely ample, 
and so interesting, that we regret our 
limits prevent our making more co- 
pious extracts, and oblige us to refer 
our readers for farther information to 
the work itself. 

Having thus laid open to our view 
the arcana of the cellar, Mr Accum 
next treats us with an expose of the 
secrets of the brew-house. Verily, 
the wine-merchant and brewer are 

ar nobile fratrum ; and after the fol- 
owing disclosures, it will henceforth 
be a matter of the greatest indiffer- 
ence to us, whether we drink Perry 
or Champaigne, Hermitage or Brown 
stout. Latet anguis in poculo, there 
is disease and death in them all, and 
one is only preferable to the other, 
because it will poison us at about one- 
tenth of the expense. 


** Malt liquors, and icularly porter, 
the Prints ws ote inhabitants of 
London and of other towns, is a- 
mongst those articles, in the manufacture 
of which the greatest frauds are frequently 
committed. 

‘* The statute prohibits the brewer from 
using any ingredients in his brewings, ex- 
cept malt and hops ; but it toooften happens, « 
that those who suppose they are drinking a 
nutritious beverage, made of these ingre- 
dients only, are entirely deceived. The 
beverage may, in fact, be neither more nor 
less than a compound of the most delete. 
rious substances; and it is also clear, that 
all ranks of society are alike exposed to the 
nefarious fraud. The proofs of this state- 
ment will be shown hereafter. ; 
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some porter is more heady than other, and 
it arises from the greater or less quantity of 
stupifying ingredients. Malt, to luce 
intoxication, must be used in 
quantities as would very much diminish, if 
not totally exclude, the brewer’s profit.’ 
** The practice of adulterating beer ap- 
to be of early date. By an act so 
ago as Queen Anne, the brewers are 
ibited from mixing Cocculus Indicus,or 
any unwholesome ingredients, in their beer, 
under severe penalties: but few instances 
of convictions under this act are to be met 
with in the public records for nearly a cen- 
tury. To shew that they have augmented 
in our own days, we shall exhibit an ab- 
stract from documents laid lately before Par- 
liament. 


*¢ These will not only amply prove, that 
unwholesome ingredients are used by frau- 
dulent brewers, and that very deleterious 
substances are also vended both to brewers 
and publicans for adulterating beer, but 
that the ingredients mixed up in the brew- 
er’s enchanting cauldron are placed above 
all competition, even with the potent charms 
of Macbeth’s witches : 

* Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark, 
+ + + + 
+ . cs - 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble ; 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble.’ 

*‘ The fraud of imparting to porter and 
ale an intoxicating quality by narcotic sub- 
stances, a to have flourished during 
the period of the late French war: for, if 
we examine the importation lists of drugs, 
it will be noticed, that the quantities of coc- 
culus indicus imported in a given time prior 
to that period, will bear no comparison with 
the quantity imported in the same space of 
time during the war, although an addi- 
tional duty was laid upon this commodity. 
Such has been the amount brought into this 
country in five years, that it far exceeds the 
quantity imported during twelve years an- 
terior to the alf”ove epoch. The price of this 
drug has risen within these ten years from 
two shillings to seven shillings the pound. 
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saleable commodity, 
brewers’ -d ists. It was at the 
also, that a itr Jackson, of peter: the. 
mory, fell upon the idea of beer 
from various drugs, without any ond 
This chemist did not turn brewer 

himself ; but he struck out the more pro. 
fitable trade of teaching his mystery to the 
brewers for a handsome fee. From that 
time forwards, written directions, and te. 
ceipt-books for using the chemical 
tions to be —— for malt and 
were respectively sold; and many 
soon afterwards appeared every where, to 
instruct brewers in the nefarious practice, 
first pointed out by Mr Jackson. 
that time, also, the fraternity of brewen’ 
chemists took its rise. They made it their 
chief ~~ to send travellers all over the 
country, with lists and samples exhibiting 
the price and quality of the articles mam 
wraps: | them for the use of brewers only, 
Their trade spread far and wide, but itwas 
amongst the country brewers chiefly’ that 
they found the most customers; anditis 
amongst them, up to the present day, as 1 
am assured by some of these operators, on 
whose veracity I can rely, that the greatest 
quantities of unlawful ingredients are sold.” 

The following extract relates:to the 
same snbject, and we are glad to find 
by it, that none of the eleven great por. 
ter brewers have ever been detected 
in any illegal sophistication of their 
beer. Mr Accum very properly gi 
us a list of those miscreants my 4 
been convicted of adulterating their 
porter with poisonous ingredients, and 
want of room alone prevents us from 
damning them to everlasting fame, by 
inserting their names along with that 
of the Rev. Sennacherib Terrot, in the 
imperishable pages of this miscellany. 

“* That a minute portion of an un 
some ingredient, daily taken in beer, cal 
not fail to be productive of mischief, ad- 
mits of no doubt; and there is reason 
believe that a small quantity of a nareotc 
substance (and cocculus indicus is a power 
ful narcotic) daily taken into goon A 
together with an intoxicating , 8 
highly more efficacious than it would be 
without the liquor. The effect may be 
gradual ; and a strong constitution, ep 
cially if it be assisted with constant and 
hard labour, may counteract the a4 
consequences perhaps for va ers 
it we fails e ane its baneful effects at 
last. Independent of this, it 8 8 well 
established fact, that porter drinkers # 
very liable to apoplexy and palsy, 

this narcotic poison. of 

“ If we judge from the lists 
prosecutions and convictions . by 
the Solicitor of the Excise, it will beende 
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dealers, stand very conspicuous among 
ee cheiat. aot he sede ok ie 
wise notice, that there are no convictions, in 
my instance, against any of the eleven great 
don porter brewers for any illegal prac- 
The London brewers, it 


16. 
The following statement relating 


this subject, we transcribe from a Parlia- 
documen 


mentary t. 

«“ Mr Perkins, being asked whether he 
believed that any of the inferior brewers 
adulterated beer, answered, ‘I am satis- 
fied there are some instances of that.’ 

“ Question.—* Do you believe publicans 
do? Answer.—‘ I believe they do,’ 

‘To a extent?” A.—* Yes,’ 
gus Do er oaies they adulterate the 
beer you sell them ?”? A.—* I am satisfied 
there are some instances of that.’—Mr J. 
Martineau being asked the following 
* 4 Question.—‘ In your judgment is any 
of the beer of the metropolis, as retailed to 
the publican, mixed with any deleterious 
i ts ?” 


“ Answer.—* In retailing beer, in some 
instances, it has been.’ 

* Question.—* By whom, in your opi- 
nion, has that been done ?” 

“ Answer.— In that case by the pub- 
licans who vend it.’ 

“ On this point, it is but fair to the mi- 
nor brewers, to record also the answers of 
some officers of the revenue, when they 
were asked, whether they considered it more 
difficult to detect nefarious practices in large 
breweries than in small ones ? 

“ Mr J. Rogers being thus questioned in 
the committee of the House of apenas Ng 
* Supposing the large brewers to use dele- 
terious or any illegal ingredients to such an 
amount as could be of any importance to 
their concerns, do you think it would, or 
would not, be more easy to detect it in 
those large breweries than in small ones 2 
his answer was, ‘ more difficult to detect it 
in the large ones :’ and witness being asked 
to state the reason why, answered, ‘ Their 
premises are so much larger, and there is 
much more » that a cart load 
or two is got rid of in a minute or two.’ 
Witness ‘ had known, in five minutes, 
twenty barrels of molasses got rid of as soon 
8s the door was shut.’ 

*“ Another witness, W. Wells, an excise- 
officer, in describing the contrivances 
prevent detection, stated, that at a 


was not kept on the premises, but 

the brewer’s house; not the principal, 
working brewer’s ; it not being con- 
Fada as nent mepeort 
avery large jacket e 

txpresely for that purpose, with very large 


pockets; and on brewing mornings, he 
pa a ed 
ts. itness 
a man’s jacket, similar to what he had 
described, would convey quite sufficient 
Saag brewery in England, as te cocculus 
icus.” 


** That it may be more difficult for the 
officers of the Excise to detect fraudulent 
practices in large breweries than in small 
ones, may be true to a certain extent ; but 
what eminent London porter brewer would 
stake his reputation on the chance of so 
paltry a gain, in which he would inevitably 
be at the mercy of his own man? The 
eleven great porter brewers of this 
lis are persons of so high respectability, 
there is no ground for the slightest suspicion 
that they would attempt any i prac- 
tices, which they were aware not pos- 
sibly escape detection in their extensive 
establishments. And let it be remembered, 
that none of them have been detected for 
any unlawful practices, with to the 
processes of their manufacture, or the adul- 
teration of their beer.” 


The following observations on the 
adulteration of rum and brandy are 
by no means applicable to “ John 
Hamilton’s best,” which inspires the 
flash coves of the Trongate with too 
much wit not to be genuine. We are 
convinced, nevertheless, that it con 
tains something singular in its com- 
position, and possesses an inherent 
stimulus to trotting. When drink- 
ing it t’other day at a friend’s house, 
who lately imported a few dozens of 
it from Glasgow, we detected ourself 
more than once instinctively trotting 
two military gentlemen, who sat. on 
our right and left, on the subject of 
their campaigns. This, however, 
must be the subject of a separate dis- 
sertation. 

‘* Brandy and rum is also frequently so- 
phisticated with British molasses, or sugar 
spirit, coloured with burnt sugar. 

‘* The flavour which characterises French 
brandy, and which is owing to a small por- 
tion of a peculiar essential oil contained in 
it, is imitated by distilling British molasses 
spirit over wine lees ; but the spirit, prior 
to being — _— raps Sa sa 
ly deprived, in . of its - 
chi thaem gpl me mm over fresh- 
burnt charcoal and quicklime. - Other 
brandy-merchants employ a spirit obtained 
from raisin wine, which is suffered to pass 
into an incipient ascescency. The spirit 
thus procured partakes strongly of the fla- 
vour which is characteristic to foreign 
brandy. 

‘* Oak saw-dust, and a spirituous tincture 
of raisin stones, are likewise used to impart 
to new brandy and rum a ripe taste, resem- 
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bling brandy or rum long kept in oaken 


casks, and a somewhat oily consistence, so’ 


as to form a durable froth at its surface, 
when strongly agitated in a vial. The co- 

ing substances are burnt sugar, or mo- 
lasses ; the latter gives to imitative brandy 
a luscious taste, and fullness in the mouth. 


These a are said to render it par- 
ticularly t for the retail London custo- 
mers. 

«‘ The following is the method of com- 
pounding or making up, as it is technically 


called, brandy for retail 

Gallons. 
‘To 10 puncheons of brandy - 1081 
Add flavoured raisin spirit - 118 
Tincture of grains of paradise a 3s 
Cherry laurel water - 2 
Spirit of Almond cakes - 2 


1207 
ss Add also 10 handfuls of oak saw-dust ; 

and give it complexion with burnt sugar.” 
Mr Accum gives us a long disserta- 
tion on counterfeit tea, and another on 
spurious coffee ; but as these are im- 
positions by which we are littie affect- 
ed, we shall not allow them to detain 
us. ‘The leaves of the sloe-thorn are 
substituted for the former, and roast- 
ed horse beans for the latter. These 
frauds, it appears, are carried to a very 

t extent. 

~ ‘We believe we have not yet noticed 
the frauds of the cheesemonger, we 
now beg, therefore, to introduce that 
gentleman to the notice of our read- 


ers. 

**¢ As a striking example of the extent to 
which adulterated articles of food may be 
unconsciously diffused, and of the conse- 
quent difficulty of detecting the real fabri- 
cators of them, it may not be uninteresting 
to relate to your readers the various steps 
by which the fraud of a poisonous adultera- 
tion of cheese was traced to its source.’ 

ss © Your readers ought here to be told, 
that several instances are on record, that 
Gloucester and other cheeses have been 
found contaminated with red lead, and that 
this contamination has produced serious 
consequences. In the instance now alluded 
to, and probably in all other cases, the de- 
leterious mixture had been caused ignorant- 
ly, by the adulteration of the anotto em- 
ployed for colouring the cheese. This sub- 
stance, in the instance I shall relate, was 
found to contain a portion of red lead ; a 
species of adulteration which subsequent 
experiments have shewn to be by no means 
uncommon. Before I proceed further to 
trace this fraud to its source, I shall briefly 
relate the circumstance which gave rise to 
its detection.” 

*** A gentleman, who had occasion to 
reside for some time in a city in the West 
of England, was one night seized with a 





distressing but indescribable pain in the 
region of es abdomen and of ioe stomach 
accompanied with a feeling of tension 
which occasioned much an. 
xiety, and repugnance to food. He began 
to apprehend the access of an i 

disorder; but in twenty-four hours the 
symptoms entirely subsided. In four days 
afterwards he experienced an attack precise. 
ly similar; and he then recollected, that 
having, on both occasions, arrived from the 
country late in the evening, he had ordered 
a plate of toasted Gloucester cheese, of 
which he had partaken heartily; a dish 
which, when at home, regularly served him 
for supper. He attributed his illness to the 
cheese. The circumstance was mentioned 
to the mistress of the inn, who ex: 
great surprise, as the cheese in question was 
not purchased from a country dealer, but 
from a highly respectable shop in London, 
He, therefore, ascribed the re-mention- 
ed effects to some peculiarity in his consti. 
tution. A few days afterwards he 

of the same cheese; and he had 
retired to rest, when a most violent ea 
seized him, which lasted the whole night 
and part of the ensuing day. The cook was 
now directed henceforth not to serve up any 
toasted cheese, and he never again 4 
enced these distressing symptoms. Whilst 
this matter was a subject of conversation in 
the house, a servant-maid mentioned thats 
kitten had been violently sick after having 
eaten therind cut off from the cheese 

for the gentleman’s supper. The lan 

in consequence of this statement, ordered 
the cheese to be examined by a chemist in 
the vicinity, who returned for answer, that 
the cheese was contaminated with lead ! So 
unexpected. an answer arrested general at. 
tention, and more particularly as. the.sus- 
pected cheese had been served up for several 
other customers.’ 

‘* * Application was therefore made by 
the London dealer to the farmer who ma- 
nufactured the cheese; he declared that he 
had bought the anotto of a mercantile tra 
veller, who had supplied him and his neigh- 
bours for years with that commodity, with- 
out giving occasion to a:single i 
On subsequent inquiries, through a circuit 
ous channel, unnecessary to be detailed here 
at length, on the part of the manufacturer 
of the cheese, it was found, that as the sup. 
plies of anotto had been defective and of 
inferior quality, recourse had been had t 
the expedient of colouring the com 
with vermilion. Even this admixture 
not be considered deleterious. But on fur- 
ther application being made to the druggs 
who sold the article, the answer was, tt 
the vermilion had been mixed with ers 
of red lead; and the deception was fo 
be perfectly innocent, as frequently practl 
ed on the supposition, that the vermilio 
would be used only as a pigment for hous 
painting. ‘Thus the druggist sold his ver 
milion in the regular way of trade, adul. 
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‘ with red lead to increase his 
ws iT of the use to which it 


criminality to the parties through whose 
hands it has successively passed,” 

We must now draw our extracts to 
a close ; but we can assure our readers, 
that we have not yet introduced them 
to one tythe of the poisonous articles 
incommon use, detected by Mr Accum. 
We shall give the titles of a few to sa- 
tisfy the curious :—Poisonous confec- 


tionary, poisonous pickles, poisonous 
emne pepper, poisonous custards, 
ous anchovy sauce, poisonous 

, poisonous lemon acid, pois- 

onous sialheenne, poisonous ketchup, 
and poisonous soda water! Head this, 
and wonder how you live! 


While we thus suffer under accu- 
mulated miseries brought upon us by 


the unprincipled avarice and cupidity 
of others, it is surely incumbent on us 
not veo Ao increase the catalogue 


by any negligence or follies of our 
own, Will it be believed, that in the 
cookery book, which forms the pre- 
ing oracle of the kitchens in this 
of the island, there is an express 
ction to “ boil greens with half- 
pence in order to improve their co- 
hour?” That our puddings are fte- 
quently seasoned with laurel leaves, 
and our sweetmeats almost uniformly 
prepared in copper vessels? Why are 
we thus cuiijeliad to swallow a ms “ 
rerogatory quantity of poison whic 
may so easily be avoided ? Why are 
we eternally insulted at our entertain- 
ments with the presence of that vil- 
lainous decoction of offal, falsely called 
calfsfoot* jelly? And why are we con- 
stantly made to run the risk of our 
lives by participating in custards, 
trifles, and blancmanges, seasoned by 
4 most deadly poison extracted from 


the prunus lauro-cerasus? Veri 
while our present detestable eo 
money remains, we may exclaim 
with the sacred historian, that there is 
indeed ‘ Death in the Pot.” 

Yet, after all, when we have draine 
ed the bitter draught presented to us 
by Mr Accum to the bottom, there 
will still be found a drop of comfort 
in the goblet. It is certain that the 
alimentary sophistications detected in 
his work, have, by no means, become 
so prevalent in this uarter of the 

» as it a ie have done 

among our neighbours. Scotland is 
not a soil in which fraud of any kind 
has ever flourished, and least of all, fraud 
of so apupavated @ nature as to impl 
not only the total destitution of m 

rincip es ~ the oe absence of! all 

uman feeling in the perpetrator of it. 
But if we Gal com security from im- 
position in the general character of our 
population, we may rely with still 
greater confidence on the well-earned 
fame of individuals. The of 
Provost er not rea= 
dily be doubted by those who admire 
him as an upright and disti 
magistrate, and still less by those who, 
like ourselves, can bear testimony, wy 
experience, (alas too frequent) to th 
efficacy. When revelling amid the lux- 
uries of Bailie Henderson’s shop, the 
very smell of which might create an: 
petite under the ribs of death, no 
mal apprehension need spoil the flavour 
of our Bologna, or prevent us from 
washing it down with a bumper of his 
transcendent Maraschino. What de- 
licaey is there of which we may not 
freely partake in Mrs Weddell’s, ‘Mrs 
Montgomery’s, or Mr Davidson’s?— 
There lurks no —_ in the warm, 
soothing, and delicious jellies of the 
first, the inimitable mulligatany of the 
second, or the exquisite patés and un- 
rivalled ices = the a we 
minated b , the a 0 
Prestspans brewery will still main- 
tain the high reputation it has - 
ed ; and share, with Bell's ale, an hon- 
ourable, an extended, and a lucrative 





\ 


. "We have the authority of Auld Reckie’s first Patissier, for stating that, ac- 
cal 


cording to a most philosophi 


by all the calves killed in Scotland put tog 


entrails, which are carefully preserved from the dogs, and transmi 


. and accurate calculation made by him, the quantity of 
jelly consumed in Edinburgh alone, is five times greater than could be afforded 
ether! The truth is, it is generally made from 


to the man- 


sions of those ladies whom their cards inform us we are to have the pleasure of finding 


“AT HOME” a fi F 
Von. VL ew evenings afterwards. 
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popularity. Our Scottish wine-mer- 
chants, we believe, have yet to be in- 
structed in the art of staining corks, 
and fabricating artificial crusts. With 
what delicious safety, therefore, may 
we'quaff the aged Port and perfumed 
Longbouchon of Messrs Somervell and 
Campbell, the famous Madeira and 
Pos a - the a of Leith, the 

i Hock and superb Closvogeot 
ot Mr Thomas Hamilton of Glasgow ! 


We must conclude. The very the 

of these things has thrown our wha 
frame into disorder. Even if it ' 
established that death was in the bot 
tle as well as in the pot, we sha 
pitch Mr Accum to the devil, :and 
swallow the delicious poison at therate 
of three bottles per diem, till the exs 
haustion of our cellar or our constitus 
tion should unwillingly force us to des 
sist. 





ON THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN AND WASHINGTON ° * 
IRVING. i 


Iv, we may judge from an article in the 
twenty-fifth Number of the North 
American Review, which has just come 
into, our hands, a great deal of wrath 
has been very needlessly and absurdly 
excited among our readers on the other 
side,of the Atlantic, by two articles 
** on the state of Education and Learn- 
ing in the United States,”* which a 
" some time ago in this Miscel- 
y: The critic who has honoured 
us..so. far as to make these papers the 
subject of a very elaborate review, has 
not, we think, succeeded in pointing 
out any very important inaccuracies 
in the facts we mentioned ; and if the 
conclusions at which he has arrived be 
rather more favourable than ours, we 
can only say, that we most heartily 
he is in the right, and we in the 
wrong. To prevent mistakes, how- 
ever, we must inform him, that his 
suspicions concerning ‘‘ British Manu- 
facture” are entirely unfounded. The 
papers on which he has commented 
were altogether written by a country- 
man of his own—a young gentleman 
of very extraordi talents, whose 
attainments, when first reached 
Europe, did great honour to the trans- 
atlantic seminaries in which he had 
received his education—and who has 
now, we believe, returned to America, 
improved by several well-spent years 
of travel and of study, in a condition 
to render important services to the 
common literature of his own country, 
and of ours. 

Our American critic complains, that 
the productions of American genius 
are never received as they ought to be 
by the people of England,—that a 
certain strange mixture of haughti- 
ness, jealousy, and indifference, is ma- 
nifested on every occasion when any 


American author forms the subject 
of professional criticism in Britain,» 
while, to our reading public at large, 
even the names of some men whose 
writings do the highest honour to the 
language in which they are written, 
remain at this moment entirely un- 
known. » In so far, we are free to con- 
fess, that we think our coun do 
lie open to this last reproach. The 
great names of which we are ignorant, 
cannot indeed be numerous, for few 
American writers are ever talked of, 
even by Mr Walsh or the North Ame 
rican Review itself, with whom we 
think people on this side the water 
are less acquainted than they ought to 
be. In truth, so far as we know, there 
are two American authors only whose 
genius has reason to complain of Brit 
ish neglect—and with a very greatdeal 
of reason both unquestionably may do 
so—namely, Cuarites Brockpex 
Brown and WasHINGTON IRviIng, 
The first of these has been dead for 
several years ; and the periodical works, 
by his contributions to which he was 
best known in America during his life. 
time, have long since followed him: 
but his name yet lives, although not 
as it ought to do, in his novels. , The 
earliest and the best of themyWi 
Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar 
Huntly, are to be found in every cit 
culating library, both in America.and 
England ; but notwithstanding. the 
numbers who must thus have read 
them, and the commendations they 
have received from some judges of 
highest authority, (above all from God- 
win, whose manner their author imi 
tated in a noble style of imitation) 
they are never mentioned am 
classical or standard works 
species of composition. It is 





* See Nos XXIII. and XXIV. of this Magazine. 
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falhow much of thought, power, in- 
vention, and genius, are for ever tra- 
ydling their cold unworthy rounds 
petween the shelves of circulating lib- 
raries, and the tables or pillows of 
‘habitual novel-readers. -The works of 

, and of many other writers, 
searcely his inferiors, are perused day 
after day, and i after year, by boys 
‘and “4 and persons of all ages, 
‘whose minds are incapable of discrim- 
inating the nature or merits of the food 
they : ana without being read once 
in many years by any one who has 
either judgment or imagination to 
understand while he is reading them, 
or memory to retain the smallest 
i ion of their contents after 
he has laid them aside; while some 
fortunate accident not unfrequently 
elevates, for a considerable length of 
time, into every thing but the highest 
order of celebrity and favour, writings 
of the same species, entirely their in- 
feriors in every quality that ought to 
command the public approbation. We 
earmestly recommend. these novels of 
‘Brown to the attention of our readers. 
In all of them, but especially in Wie- 
dand, they will discern the traces of a 
‘very masterly hand. Brown was not 
indeed a Godwin; but he possessed 
much, very much, of the same dark, 
mysterious power of imagination which 
is displayedin Caleb Williams, St Leon, 
and Mandeville; much also of the same 
great author's deep and pathetic know- 
feive of the human heart ; and much of 


‘his bold sweeping flood of impassioned 


wefiee. ‘There are scenes in Wie- 
which he that has read them and 
understood them once, can never for- 
‘get—touches which enter into the 
very core of the spirit, and leave their 
glowing traces there for ever behind 
them. Wild and visionary in his 
general views of human society, and 
‘reasoning and declaiming like a mad- 
man whenever the abuses of human 
power are the subjects on which he 
in his perceptions of the 

‘beauty and fitness of all domestic vir- 
tues—in his fine sense of the delica- 
ces of love, friendship, and all the 
‘tenderness, and all the heroism of in- 
dividual souls,—he exhibits a strange 
‘ample of the inconsistency of the 
n mind, and a signal lesson how 
“aaly persons naturally virtuous may, 
if they indulge in vague bottomless 
about things they neither 

know nor understand, become blind 
© many of the true interests of their 
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species, and be the eriemies of social. 
peace and happiness, under ‘the magk 
of universal reformers. “The life’ of 
this strange man was 4’restless and 
unhappy ofte, The thoughts in which 
he delighted were all dark and gloomy : 
and in reading his works, we cannot 
help pausing every now and then; a- 
midst the stirring and kindling ex- 
citements they afford, to reflect’ of 
what sleepless midnights of voluntary 
misery the impression is borne b 
pages, which few ever turn over, ex- 
cept for the purpose of amusing a few 
hours of listless or vicious indolence. 
It is thus that one of his own country~ 
men has lately spoken of his works :— 
‘* A writer so engrossed with the charac- 
ter of men, and the ways in which they may 
be influenced ; chiefly occupied with the 
mind, turning every thing into thought, 
and refining upon it till it almost vanishes + 
might not be expected to give much time to 
descriptions of outward objects. But in all 
his tales, he. shews great closeness and mi- 
nuteness of observation. He describes as if 
he told only what he had seen, in a highly 
excited state of feeling, and in connection 
with the events and characters. He discov- 
ers every where a sense of the pres- 
ence of objects. Most of his descriptions 
are simple, and many might appear bald. 
He knew, perhaps, that some minds could 
be ‘* awakened by the mere'mention of a 
waterfall, or of full orchards and corn-fields,” 
or of the peculiar sound of the wind. among 
the pines. We have alluded to the dis- 
tinctiveness and particularity with which 
describes the city visited with pestilence :— 
the dwelling-house, the hospital, the dying, 
the healed, all appear before our eyes—The 
imagination has nothing to do but —_. 
though it never fails to multiply and enlarge 
circumstances ef horror, and to fasten us 
to the picture more strongly, by increasing 
terror and sympathy till mere ceases. 
The most formal and protracted descrip- 
tion is in Edgar Huntly, of a scene in our 
western wilderness. e become acquaint- 
ed with it by following the hero ‘night and 
day, in a cold, ing, rain storm, or 
under the clear sky—through its dark cay- 
erns, recesses and woods—along its ridges 
and the river side. It produces throughout 
the liveliest sense of danger, and oP 
the spirits with an almost iriexplicable sad- 
ness. Connected with it are incidents of 
savage warfare; the disturbed life of the 
frontier settler; the attack of the half-fam- 
ished panther ; the hero’s lonely it of 
a sleep-walker; and his own adventures 
when suffering under the same calamity. 
The question is not, how much of this has 
happened, or is likely to happen ; but, is it 
felt? Are we, for the time, at the disposal 
of the writer, and can we never lose the im- 
pression that he leaves? Does it appear in 
its first freshness, when any thing occurs 





of his notice and sympathy. 
with circumstances 


sentiment of fear and melancholy is perhaps 
‘hever more lively, nor the disturbed fancy 
more active, than in such a place, even 
og etree. nae but how much 
more if we have there through hap- 
i ach sudhibtn, of tee sete tas 
our security, or if a friend has died 

there, and been carried over its threshold to 


alone on the sea shore at night, or throug 
dark forests by day ; for here there is no de- 

» mothing that man had created, and 

ich seems to mourn in his absence ; there 
is rapture as well as awe in our 
tions, and more of devotion than alarm in 
our fear.” 

Wasurncton. Invinc, as yet a 
young man, and who is at this mo- 
ment in London—is a man of a much 
more happy and genial order of mind 
than Brown ; his works are much 
greater favourites among his own coun- 
trymen, than the best of Brown’s ever 
were. He is the sole author of the 
Sxretcu Boox—a periodical work, 
now in the course of publication at 
New sont from which ere 
" extracts have appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, and in many of the Maga~ 
zines ; none of which, however, seem 
to have known from whose genius 





they were borrowing so largely, 
are greatly at a loss to comprehend 
for what reason Mr Irving 
judged fit to publish his Sketch Book 
in America earlier than in Britaiy: 
but at all events he is doing himself 
great injustice, by not having an edi. 
tion printed ‘here, of every Number, 
after it has appeared at New York, 
Nothing has been written for a 
time, for which it would be more 
to promise great and eager 
The story of “ Rip Van Winkle," 
the “ Country Life in England,”—the 
account of his voyage across the At. 
lantic—and ‘“ the Broken Heart," 
are all, in their several ways, very é%. 
quisite and classical pieces of wong 
alike honourable to the intellect 
the heart of their author. Another 
sketch of the same class, we shall ven. 
ture to quote from a later Number 6f 
this work, as we have not yet seen it ex. 
tracted by any of our contemporaries, 
THE ROYAL POET. 

‘¢ On a soft sunny morning, in the month 
of May, I made an excursion to Windsor, 
to visit the Castle. It is a proud old pila, 
stretching its i walls and massive 
towers along the brow of a lofty ridge; 
waving its royal banner in the clouds, 
and looking down with a lordly air 
the surrounding world. Itisa place tt 
I love to visit, for it is full of storied and 
poetical associations. On this morning, the 
weather was of that soft vernal Kind tht 
calls forth the tere of a man’s 
temperament, and makes him quote 4 
and dream ‘of beauty. In wentcingdalaah 
the magnificent saloon, and ree 
galleries of the old castles, I felt m 
most disposed to linger in the chamber, 
where hang the portraits of the beauties 
that once flourished in the gay court of 
Charles the Second. 

** As I traversed the large green courts, 
with sunshine beaming on the gray walls, 
and glancing along the velvet turf, I called 
to mind the tender, the gallant, wae 

*s account of his loiterings about 
in his stripling days, when enamoured of 
the lady Geraldine. 


** With eyes cast up unto the maiden’s towet~ 
With entie sighs, oh as men draw in Jove.” 


‘* But the most interesting object of my 
visit, was the ancient keep of the castle, 
where James the First of Scotland, the 
pride and theme of Scottish poets and his- 
torians, was for many years of B 
detained a prisoner of state. It is# huge 
gray tower, that has stood the bruntof ages, 


and is jhe s, wer preservation. A great 
flight of steps leads to the interior. In 
armoury, a Gothic hall, filled with 


of various kinds, is still shown 
against the wall, a suit of armour that 
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between the two countries. 
« The intelligence of his capture, coming 
in the train of many sorrows and disasters, 
to his arm father. The 
told, was brought to him while 
and did so overwhelm him with 
he was almost ready to give up 
into the hands of the servants 
But being carried to 
his bed-chamber, he abstained from all food, 
at Rothesay. 4 5 
“ James was detained in — ad 
a 3 but, though Tiv 
sberty he was ented wih the re- 
rank. Care was taken to 
all the branches of useful 


i co ee a 


apply himself the more exclusively to his 
i and quietly to imbibe that 
ich. fund of knowledge, and to cherish 
those elegant tastes, which have given such 
a lustre to his . The picture drawn 
thim in early life, by the Scottish histo- 
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with the sword, 
Sue to sing 


he was an expert mediciner ; 
in playing both at lute and 
instruments of mu- 


i 
it 
i 
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this combination of manly and 
accomplishments, fitting him to 
be both in active and elegant life, and 
to give him an intense relish for 
existence, it must have been a severe 
inan age of bustle and chivalry, to 
ing time of his years in mono- 
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others, morbid and irritable; but it is the 
nature of the to become tender and 
imaginative in the loneliness of confinement. 
He banquets the honey of his own 
th ; and, like the captive bird, pours 
forth his soul in melody— 
** Have you not seen the nightingale, 
A pilgrim coop’d into a cage; 
How doth she ¢ her wonted tale, 
In that her lonely hermitage : 
Even thou her charming melody doth prove, 
That all her boughs are trees, her cage a grove. 
Indeed, it : the divine attribute of the 
imagination, that it is irrepressible, uncon- 
finable; that when the real world is shut 
out, it can create a world for itself, and, 
with a necromantic power, can conjure up 
glorious shapes and forms, and brilliant vi- 
sions, to make solitude gwen and irra- 
diate the gloom of the dungeon. Such 
was the world of pomp and ant, that 
lived around Tasso, in his dismal cell at 
Ferrara, when he conceived the splendid 
scenes of his Jerusalem; and we 
consider the king’s Quair, composed 
James, during his captivity at Wind- 
sor, as another of those beautiful break- 
ings forth of the soul, from the restraint 
and gloom of the prison house. The sub- 
ject of the poem is his love for the lady Jane 
Beaufort, } acre of the Earl of Somerset. 
He saw her accidentally, from the windows 
of his prison, and fell in love with her ih 
the true spirit of and romance. 
The poem is a rich ion of feeling and 
fancy ; full of the descriptive vein which cha- 
racterizes the poetry of that day, and sober- 
ed and sweetened by the most simple and 
natural reflections. James flourished nearly 
about the time of Chaucer and Gower, and 
was evidently a studier and admirer of their 
writings. Indeed, in one of his stanzas, he 
acknowledges them as his masters; and in 
some of his poem, he seems almost to 
have borrowed from his prototypes. There are 
always, however, general features of resem- 
blance in the works of con authors, 
that are not so much borrowed from each 
other as from the times. Writers, like 
bees, cull their sweets in the wide world; 
incorporate with their own c i 


true feelings, and story 
loves and fortunes. B20 She Se are 
vereigns write > Or poets in 
fact. Is gratifying to the pie of com 
mon man, to a monarch thus suing, as 
it were, for admission into his closet, and 


equality of intellectual ’ 
Se eee factitious dig- 
nity, brings the idate down to a level 


with his fi men, and obliges him to de- 
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pend on his own native powers for distinc- 
tion. It is curious, toe, to get at the history 
of a monarch’s heart, and find the sim 
affections of human nature throbbing under 
the ermine. But James had learnt to be a 

t before he was a king ; he was schooled 
in adversity, and reared in the company of 
his own thoughts. 

Monarchs have seldom time to parley with 
their hearts, or meditate their minds into 
poetry; and had James been brought up 
amidst the adulation and gayety of a court, 
we should never have So @ poem as 
the Quair. 

** In his first canto, he makes several al- 
lusions to his misfortunes, and his weari- 
some imprisonment. They are extremely 
natural and touching; and perhaps are 
rendered more touching by their simple 
brevity. They contrast finely with those 
elaborate and iterated complaints, which we 
sometimes meet in poetry, the effusions of 
morbid minds sickening under miseries of 
their own creating, and venting their bitter- 
ness on an unoffending world. James 
speaks of his privations with acute sensibi- 
lity; but, having mentioned them, passes 
on, as if his manly mind disdained to brood 
over unavoidable calamities. When such a 
spirit breaks forth into complaint, we are 
aware how great must be the suffering that 
extorts the murmur. We sympathise with 
James, a romantic, active, and accomplish- 
ed prince, cut off in the lustihood of youth, 
from all the enterprise and noble uses of 
life, as we do with Milton, alive to all the 
beauties of nature and glories of art, when 
he breathes forth brief but deep-toned la- 
mentations over his perpetual blindness. 
From a passage in the first canto, we find, 
that the favourite bock of James, while in 
prison, was Betius’ Consolations of Philo- 
sophy, a work popular among the writers of 
that day, and which had been translated by 
his great predecessor Chaucer. And, in- 
deed, it would be difficult to find, out of 
the sacred writings, a more admirable 
text book for meditation under misfor- 
tune. It is the 1 of a noble and en- 
during spirit, purified by sorrow and suf- 
fering, bequeathing to all its successors in 
calamity, the stores of eloquent but simple 
.reasoning, by which it was enabled to bear 

against the various ills of life. It is a 

isman which the unfortunate may trea- 
sure up in his bosom; or, like the good 
king James, lay it on his nightly pillow. 

** At what period of his durance he fell 

_ in love with the lady Jane, is uncertain ; 
= dagaey See Ste it is probable, he 
up philosophy, and became poetical. 

The Pte oem of” his first ae fer is 
sieteoer™s. and given with great beauty of 
il’; he was in the midst of one of his fits 

of lonely weariness, despairing, as he says, 
of all joy and remedy. For tired of thought, 
and wo-begone, he wandered to the window 
to watch the passers-by, and gaze out upon 
the world, the poor solace of the captive. 
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The window looked forth . 

Wi WwW 100. w , 

den, which lay at the fag of t ‘ne #4 
was a quiet sheltered adorned with ar. 
bours and green alleys, and 
the passing gaze, by trees and ; 


** Now was there made fast by th tower's a 

A garden faire, and in the comer eer wm? 
An arbour green, with wandes and small, 

Railed about, and so. with trees 
Was all the place, and hawthorn es knet, 
That lyf, was none walkyng there fate 

That might within searce any wight espye. 
** So thick the bevis, and the leves green, /..... 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were, 
And midst of every arbour might be seen, 
The sharp, grene, sweet ms by 
Growing so fair with branches and 
That as it seemed to a lyp without, 
The boughs did spread the arbour all about. 
** And on the small green twistis sat 
The lytel swete nyghtingales, and sung 
So loud and clere, the hymns eo! 
Of luvis use, now soft, now loud among, 
That all the garden and the wallis rang 
Ryght of their song. 

It was in the month of May, when 
every thing was in its bloom. As he gazeson 
the scene, and listens to the notes of the 
birds, he gradually lapses into one of those 
tender and undefinable reveries thatifill 
the youthful bosom in this delicious season, 
He wonders what this love may be of which 
he has so often read, and which thus seems 
breathed forth in the quickening breath of 
May, and melting all nature into ecstasy 
and song. If it really be so great a felicity, 
and if it be a boon thus gene i 
to the most insignificant of beings, whyis 
he alone cut off from its enjoyments ? 


“* Oft would I think; O Lord, what this be, 
That love is of so noble myght and k: 

Loving his folk, and such prosperitee 

Is it of him, as we in bukis find: 


** May he our hertes setten and unbynd, 
Hath he upon our hearts such maisbrye, 
Or is all this but feynit fantasye. 


«« For gift he be of so grete excellence, 
That he of every wight hath care and charge; 
What have I gilt to him, or.done offense, 
That I am thral’d, and birdis go at large, 

‘* In the midst of his musings, as he cast 
his eyes downward, he beheld, he says, the 
fairest and the freshest young flower. that 
ever he had seen, it was the beautiful Lady 
Jane, walking in the garden; she. at.once 


captivated the fancy of the romantic 
—became the object of his vibra 


vereign of his ideal world. There.is, in all 
this charming scene, a similarity to the eat 
ly part of Chaucer’s knight’s tale, where 
Palamon and Arcite fall in love with 
whom they see walking in the of 
their prison. But, perhaps, the yery,siie 
larity of the fact to the poetical 
which he had read, may have 
to have dwelt upon it in his 
description of the Lady Jane is, more 
borate than Chaucer’s of Emilia 
dwells, with the fondness of @ 
every article of her apparel, 
goodly chain of small orfeverye about: 
neck, whereby there hung a, ruby, 
shape of a heart, that seemed, he 
a spark of fire burning upon her 
bosom. ; 
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ie, with humble 
cunt asa 

than reporte, 
’ tt too more her child advance. 
« Whether this was really the manner 
jn which James first saw the lady of his 
heart, or Whether it was a more poetical 
fiction, it is fruitless to conjecture. Do not 
let usalways distrust what is picturesque and 
ymantic, as incompatible with real life ; 
hut sometimes take a poet at his word. I 
fn I am insensibly swelling this story be- 
yond my original intention, and must bring 
tto a close. James, th h unfortunate 
in the general tenor of his life, was more 
happy in his love than is generally the lot 


Cian, at length, he was released from 
his tedious captivity, and restored to his 
crown, he the Lady Jane, who 
made him a most tender and devoted wife. 
she was the faithful sharer of his joys and 
his troubles ; and when, after a Pine but 
memorable reign of thirteen years, he was 
iby muutiered by his wih relatives 
at Perth, she rreoret her body to shield 
him from harm, and was repeatedly wound- 
ed by the sword of the assassin. It was 
the recollection of this romantic tale of for- 
met times, and of the golden little poem 
that had its birth-place in this tower, that 
made me visit the old pile with such lively 
interest. The suit of armour, richly gilt 
and embellished, as if to figure in the tour- 
. t the image of the romantic 
prince vividly before my imagination. I 
paced the deserted aga = ere he had 
composed his poem. I looked out upon 
the spot where he had first seen the Lady 
Jme. It was in the same genial month ; 
ing was bursting into vegetation, 

a bulge forth the Tender promise of 
the year. Time seems to have passed light- 
ly over this little scene of poetry and love, 
and to have withheld his desolating hand. 
Several centuries have gone by, y the gar- 
den still flourished at the foot of the tower. 
The atbours, it is true, have disappeared, 
yet the place ‘is still sheltered, blooming, 
adretired. ‘There is a charm about a spot 
that has‘once been printed by the footsteps 
of departed beauty, and hallowed by the 
aan of ‘the poet, that is heightened, 
t than impaired, by the lapse of ages. 
Itis, indeed, the gift of poetry to consecrate 
every in which it moves; to breathe 
nature an odour more exquisite than 

the perfume of the rose ; and to shed over 
i 8 tint more magical than the blush of 
Others may speak of the illus- 
of James as a warrior and a 

» but I have delighted to view him 
as the benefactor of the human heart, stoop- 
ing from his high estate to sow the sweet 
flowers of and song in the paths of 
common He did all in his power to 
when. and refine the spirit of his coun- 
He wrote many poems which are 


. 


thous 
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now lost to the world. “He improved tlie na- 
tional music ; and traces of his tender and’ 
elegant taste may be found in those witch. ' 
ing airs still Piped among the wild moun. ‘ 
tains and lonely glens of Scotland. He 
has thus embalmed his memory in song, ' 
and floated it down to after ages in the ri 
streams of Scottish melody. All these 
things were kindling at my heart as I paced 
the silent scene of his imprisonment. I 
have visited Vaucluse with as much en-- 
thusiasm as a pilgrim would visit the shrine 
at Loretto, but I never felt more poetical de- 
votion than when contemplating the old 
tower and the little garden at Windsor.” 


The style in which this is written 
may be taken as a fair specimen. of. 
Irving’s more serious manner—it is, 
we think, very graceful — infinitely 
more so than any piece of American 
writing that ever came from any other ' 
hand, and well entitled to be classed 
with the best English writings of our 
day. There is a rich spirit of pen- 
sive elegance about the commence-. 
ment, and every sentence that follows 
increases the effect. In some of the 
pieces of pure imaginative writing we’ 
have named above, the author strikes 
a deeper note, and with a no less mas- 
terly hand. He, too, has a strange 
power of mingling feelings of natural 
and visionary terror with those of a 
light and ludicrous kind—and the 
mode in which he uses this: power is: 
calculated to produce a very striking 
effect upon all that read with enthu- 
siasm what is written with enthusiasm. 
He is one of the few whose privilege 
it is to make us “ join trembling wit 
our mirth.” : 

As a specimen of his.talent for 
writing in a more familiar style, and 
on more ordinary topics, we give 
the following passage from the same 
Number of the same work. 

“* THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 

«* There are few places more favourable 
to the study of character than an English 
country church. I was once passing a few 
weeks at the seat of a friend, who resided in. 
the vicinity of one, the appearance of which 
particularly struck my fancy. It was one 
of those rich morsels of quaint antiquity 
which gave such a peculiar charm to Eng- 
lish landscape. It stood in the midst of a 
country filled with ancient families, and 
propos prong its ye and on aisles, 
the con: ust Of Many n genera- 
tions. oThe interior walls te. encrusted 
with monuments of every age and style.— 
The light streamed through windows dim- 
med with armorial bearings, richly embla- 
zoned in stained glass. In various parts of 
the church were tombs of knights, and high- 








“+ The service was _—— by a snuf- 
fling, well-fed vicar, had a dwell- 
ing near the church. He was a privileged 
at all the tables of the neig ood, 
and had been the keenest fox-hunter in the 
country, until age, and good living, had 
disabled him from doing ep sy | more 
than ride to see the hounds w off, and 
make one at the hunting ms 
“© Under the ministry of such a pastor, I 
found it impossible to get into the train of 
thought suitable to the time and $ 90 
having, like many other feeble 
ised with my conscience, by laying 
sin we own delinquency at the 
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dren, and listen to the stories of the humble 
cottagers. Their countenances were ° 
beautifully fair, with an expression of high 
refinement, but, at the same time, a frank 
cheerfulness, and i affability. — 
Their brothers were tall, and elegantly 
formed. They were dressed fashionably, 
but simply, with strict neatness and ye 
priety, but without any mannerism or fop- 


«© Their whole demeanour was easy and 
natural, with that lofty grace, and noble 
frankness, which ap sar free-born souls, 
that have never been checked in their growth 
by feelings of inferiority. There is a health- 
fal hardiness about real dignity, that never 
dreads contact and communion with others, 
however humble. It is only spurious pride 
that is morbid and sensitive, and shrinks 
from every touch. I was pleased to see the 
manner in which they would converse with 
the peasantry about those rural concerns 
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and field sports, in which the 
this country so much delhi 
conversations, there was 
on one part, nor servility on the 
you were only reminded of the 
of rank by the habitual respect of 
sant. 

** In contrast to these, was the family 
a wealthy citizen, who had Py 
fortune, and, having the 
and mansion of a ruined nobleman 
neighbourhood, was endeavouring fo 
all the style and dignity of an 
lord of the soil. The family al 
to church en prince. They were r 
jestically along in a carriage emblazoned 
with arms. The crest glittered in silver 
radiance from every part of the 
where a crest could possibly - be ; 
fat coachman, in a three-cornered hat, 
laced, and a flaxen wig, curling close at 
his rosy face, was seated on the box, witha 
sleek Danish dog beside him. Two foo 
men in gorgeous liveries, with huge bow 
quets and gold-headed canes, be. 
hind. The carriage rose and sunk on ity 
long springs with peculiar stateliness of mo. 
tion. The very horses champed their bit, 
arched their necks, and glanced their 
more proudly than common herses, ¢i 
because they had got a little of the 
feeling, or were reined up more tj 

0 


PRS pet, Bet ee the style with 
Ww en t was 
to the church-yard. PThere ee 
fect produced at the turning of an angle of 
the wall. A great cracking of the whip, 
straining and scrambling of the horses, 
glistening of harness, and flashing of wheels 

rough gravel. This was the moment of 
triumph and vain glory to the coachman. 
The horses were urged and checked until 
they were fretted into a foam. Th 
out their feet in a prancing trot, dashi 
bout pebbles at every step. The 
villagers, sauntering quietly to 
opened precipitately to the right and left, 
gaping in vacant admiration. On 

e gate, the horses were pulled up witha 
suddenness that produced an immediate 
stop, and almost threw them on their 
haun 
** There was an extraordinary hurry of 
the footmen to alight, open the door, 
down the steps, and prepare every thing for 
the descent on earth of this august family, 
The old citizen would first em his round 
red face from out the door, loo! about 
him with the pompous air of a man actus. 
tomed te rule on change, and shake the 
stock market with a nod. His consort, 4 
fine, fleshy, comfortable dame, 
him. There seemed, I must confess, but 
little pride in her composition, She was 
the picture of broad, honest, enjoy- 
ment. The world went well with her ; and 
she liked the world. She had fine clothes, 
a fine house, a fine carriage, fine children j 
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every ing was fine about her; it was no- 
thing but driving about and visiting and 
. Life was to her a re- 
yel; it was one long Lord Mayor's day. 
« Two daughters succeeded to this goodly 


“ t entirely by themselves, eye- 
grey ne askance thar came Near Nase 
as ff measuring his claims to respectability ; 
ame aga conversation, vw A) 

. r 


ery thing to accomplish them as men of 

is mae had denied them the 
nameless They were sha 
BPO Son Stack be ho eaten a 
poses of life, and had that air of supercilious 
«sumption which is never seen in the true 


“T have been rather minute in drawing 
the character of these two families, because 
I considered them specimens of what is often 
to be met with in this country—the unpre- 
tending great, and the t little. I 
have no respect for titled rank, unless it be 


ise artifical distineti fet, the very 
Nebestelaoves oro always the most commtowns 
unassuming. Those who are well as- 
sured of their own standing are least apt to 
trespass on that of others; whereas nothi 
1s 80 offensive as the aspirin mae 
which thinks to elevate itself by humiliating 


Vox. VI. 
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its neighbour. As I have brought these 
families into contrast, I must notice their 
behaviour in church. That of the noble- 
man’s family was quiet, serious, and atten- 
tive. Not that to have any 
Sacred clog nd shnal tage! Uetpeaids 

}) aN . 

breeding. The at 


Pra Bs with c leol scey. that sight 
a 

heard all over the church. It was evident 
that he was one of those h church 
and kinsmen, who connect the ides of de- 
votion and loyalty, who consider the Deity, 
somehow or other, of the government 

and religion, ‘ a very excellent sort of 
thing, that ought to be countenanced and 


kept up.” 

SS When he joined 90 Soudly in the’sct- 
Vice, it seemed more by way of te 
the lower orders, to shew them, that 
so great and wealthy, he was not above be- 
ing religious; as I haye seen a turtle fed 
aseenn prbidy waster shee 6 ior 
rity soup, smacking his lips at every mouth- 
fal, and pronouncing it excellent food for 
the poor. 

“ When the service was at an end, I was 
curious to witness oo ee Pe 
groups. The young noblemen 
sisters, as the day was fine, preferred strol- 
ling home across the fields, chattering with 
the country people as they went The 
as Shey sata in SPR Oh 

uipages wheeled 


and the glittering of harness. 
started off almost at a bound; the 
again hurried to right and left, the wheels 
threw up a cloud of dust, and the aspir- 
ing family was wrapt out of sight in a 
whirlwind.” 

Our limits prevent us from entering 
at present at greater length on the me- 
rits of Mr Irving; but in our next 
Number we propose returning to him, 
and giving our readers some account 
of his and most master rk, 
the History of New York by Diedrick 
Knickerbocker, a singular production 
of genius, the existence of which is, 
we believe, almost entirely unknown 
on this side the Atlantic. 
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ON THE PROPOSED MONUMENT FOR LORD MELVILLE. 


We observe, with sincere pleasure, 
that the foundation stone of Lord 
Melville's Monument is to be laid 
early in the following month; and 
it is generally understood, that the 
PILLAR Of TRAJAN is to be the mo- 
del of the structure. Before these 
pemes issue from the Press, its site 

ill probably be chosen: and perhaps, 
therefore, the remarks which they con- 
tain, may be either unnecessary or 
too late to attain the object for which 
po ere intended. Yet, as it is pos- 
sible that these matters may not be 
finally decided on for some'little time, 
and as it is at any rate of importance, 
that the principles which should regu- 
late the choice of the situation of pub- 
lic edifices, should be generally un- 
derstood, we shall make no apology 
for entering on the subject. 

A more splendid and unexceptiona- 
ble structure than the pillar of Trajan, 
could not be desired for any monu- 
ment. It is its struation which 
alone remains an object of doubt. 

We have heard, that it is proposed 
by the Committee to erect it in the 
centre of Melville-street, at the point 
where it joins the street which runs 
northward from the middle of the 
Coat’s Crescent ;—and we know that 
ground for the purpose has been of- 

, with his wonted liberality, by 
the proprietor, Sir Patrick Walker. 
ba ye Pipe that the motives which 
led this gentleman to make this offer, 
were of the most disinterested kind ; 
and that if it can be shewn, that the 

edifice, as an object of pub- 
ic ornament, would be thrown away 
in that situation, he would be the first 
to relinquish the plan,—we address 
these observations as much to him as 
to the other distinguished persons who 
compose the Committee. ° 

When an edifice, destined for pub- 
lic ornament, is to be erected, it is of 
the last importance that the situation 
should be in a prominent one, and as 
near as possible to the centre of the me- 
tropolis. Every body must be conscious 
that unless this is done, its beauty is 
in a great measure lost. Thousands, 
who never can be induced to go out 


of their way in search of what is ad- - 


mirable, are nevertheless impressed 
with its effect when it is brought be- 


fore their ov in a place of commoy 
resort: And if this applies to other 
edifices, most of all is it deserving of 
consideration in a monument tode. 
parted greatness, the very purpose of 
which is, not merely to testify our 
gratitude to the dead, but to serve as 
an incentive to the rising generation, 
to emulate the deeds by which their 
country has been ennobled. If such 
a building is buried in some obscure 
situation, its peculiar and distinctive 
objects are entirely sacrificed ;—for it 
neither testifies to the world: in genes 
ral, the gratitude of those who raised 
it, nor is it likely to stimulate the un- 
thinking multitude to acts of patriotic 
virtue. It is when it is placed in the 
public eye alone, and proudly brought 
forward, in the centre of common: ree 
sort, that it becomes the worthy depos 
sitory of a nation’s gratitude, and the 
means of awakening the latent desire 
of distinction in the breast of some of 
those whom nature has gifted with 
the means of obtaining it. 
Every nation, accordingly, has felt 
the truth of this observation. It was 
in the Roman Forum, and in the very 
centre of common resort, that that 
magnanimous people raised the temples 
which were to testify their gratitude 
to the gods, and the monuments 
which were to be the emblem of their 
admiration of. man. When Titus re- 
turned from the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, it was at the entrance of the 
Forum that his triumphal arch was 
raised: when Trajan brought the cap- 
tives of Scythia and India to the Ro- 
man capital, it was in the centre of 
the adjoining Forum, which bears his 
name, that his glorious column was 
constructed : and even in the decay of 
the empire, when Constantine medi- 
tated the removal of the capital to the 
shores of the Euxine, he still placed 
his arch in the same vicinity, and 
gloried in covering with the monu- 
ment of his trophies, part of that 
sacred way, where the triumphs of a 
thousand years had passed. It was 
round the Forum of Venice, and in 
the centre of universal gayety and 
concourse, that the Lion of St Mark 
was placed, and that the trophies, 
of Constantinople, of Athens, 
of Jerusalem, were accumula’ 
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prowess of the Imperial Repub- 
PNo one understood better the 
influence of such monuments on the 
ic mind, than Bonaparte ; and ac- 
cordingly, all his meditated triumphal 
edifices were assembled within a nar- 
row , in the most ornamental 
the city. 

Nor is it less essential as a matter 
of mere beauty, and as conducive to 
public ornament alone, that ornamental 
edifices, of whatever description, should 
be brought as nearly as possible to- 
gether, and placed in the most conspi- 
cuous place of the metropolis. In na- 
tural scenery, indeed, the eye of taste 
is delighted by the discovery of beau- 
ties lurking in some unseen spot ; and 
frequently an impression is produced 
om sequestered charms, which 

same objects, placed in a conspi- 
cuous eminence, would be incapable 
of effecting. But this is wholly inap- 
plicable to works of architectural orna- 
ment. Such edifices, when placed in 
acity at least, are felt to be unsuit- 
able but for places of public resort.— 
Being the work of man, and the great- 
est triumph of human art, they are 
fitly placed in the scene of business, 
of festivity, and amusement. A feel- 
ing of disappointment is experienced 
when we find some beautiful edifice 
buried in an obscure situation, si- 
milar to what would be felt if a 
brilliant jewel, instead of adorning 
the brow of grace and beauty, were 
to be buried under the folds, or con- 
eealed by the least ornamental part of 
her drapery. 

Not only, too, are such ornamental 
edifices wholly lost, as a means of 
public ornament, when their situation 
is unhappily chosen, but their indivi- 
dual: beauty is destroyed by the same 
circumstance. No one can have visi- 
ted the various beautiful buildings 
which are buried in the smoke, or lost 
among the narrow streets of London, 
without having felt the force of this 

ation. Were these edifices 
brought into public view, and forced 
‘m the public eye as in the place 
Lovis XV. of Paris, they would be 
-€steemed not unworthy of the metro- 
Polis of England. And if we require 
‘confirmation of so obvious a truth, 
we have only to go to the High Street 

linburgh, where even the beauti- 
ful pillars of Athenian Doric lose their 

under the chilling influence of 
the surrounding buildings, 
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It is a matter, too, of the greatest 
moment, in arranging edifices for ‘the 
present or future ornament of a city, 
- ae so combined as to form, 
if possible, some one splendid whole ; 
the attractions of which may with- 
draw the attention from objects of 
subordinate or minor interest, and the 
magnificence of which may produce 
an indelible impression on the mind 
of the spectator. If any one be asked if 
Paris, or Venice, or Rome, be splendid 
cities, he will immediately answer in 
the affirmative ; but if the recollection 
of these different capitals be more mi- 
nutely examined, it will be found that 
it is the recollection of some one glo- 
rious scene in them which has fixed 
itself in the mind, and, by its bril- 
liancy, communicated a splendid co- 
louring to the whole city of which it 
forms a part. It is. the place Louis 
XV. at Paris which recurs to the 
mind of the traveller when he- thinks 
of that celebrated capital; it is the 
beauty of the gardens of the Thuil- 
leries, of the bridges of the Seine, of 
the matchless colonnade, and other 
edifices, which are there assembled, 
which imprints so fine a character 
on the whole metropolis. It is the 
Piazza St Marco, which identifies it- 
self with the recollection of the capital 
of Venice; and the mind, forgetting 
the narrow lanes «nd muddy canals of 
that singular.city, dwells only on the 
gorgeous magnificence of its pillared 
scenery, and sees, even after the lapse 
of years, with all the intenseness of 
present enjoyment, the Moorish domes, 
and granite columns, and marble pa- 
laces, which give the air of enchant- 
ment to that unrivalled spot. It is 
the Roman forum which has imprint- 
ed itself on the memory of all who 
have visited that ancient capital ; 
it is the venerable sight of the Capitol 
and the Colysium, the arch of Severus 
and the temple of Antonine, the pa- 
lace of the Cesars and the pi of 
the Senate-house, combined in one 
landscape, which banishes the. recol- 
lection of all the deformities with 
which the modern city is filled., The 
magnificence of Genoa hat, for cen- 
turies, been matter of prove.bial re~ 
mark ; but those who are acquainted 
with that city know, that it is to the 
splendour of a few streets alone, where 
all the deur of the city is come 
bined, that its proud appellation of 
Genova la superba has been owing, 
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The Irish justly pride themselves on 
the beauty of dattr metropolis ; but 
it is, per as mach to the fortu- 
nate jon of circumstances 
which have brought the Bank, the 
University, the Post-Office, the pillar 
of Nelson, and the Custom-House, so 
neat to each other in the centre of 
this city, as to the elegance of these 
edifices themselves, that this effect is 
owing. No one has visited Athens 
without feeling the i ing effect 
which the combination of ruined mag- 
nificeice on the Acropolis produces ; 
an effect greater than any single edi- 
fice, however perfect, could bly 
oceasion ; and, notwithstan the 


stately buildings which adorn our own 

lis, it is certainly mote to the 

nature of their situation, which 

them all into view at once from 

. the Hill, than to their intrin- 

si¢ excellence, that its well known ce- 
lebrity is to be ascribed. 


Proceeding, therefore, on the prin- 
ciples which oe prego has proved to 
be well founded in other cities, it is 
of the utmost moment to combine, as 
much as possible, the ornamental edi- 
fices of Edinburgh into one centre ; 
and to aid the natural effect of its si- 
tuation, by assembling, into one view, 
all that the public spirit of its citizens 
can produce of the beautiful in archi- 
teetural design. This object, momen- 
tous in every city, is more especially 
80 im this, from the straggling form 
which the town is every day assuming, 
and the great width of all the new 
streets, which threatens, in a short 
time, to deprive it of the character of 
a populous and great metropolis.— 

e-is nd man of taste, who has 
éver seen the view from the Calton 
Hill, who has not lamented the wide 
gap which lies between the Old and 
New Town. And it is on this account 
that the a — on the North 
Bridge, ¢ no means unex 
ti iat Cueaedven, have bade 20 
often considered by men of the most 
approved judgment, as a decided im- 
provement to the picturesque effect of 
the city. For the same reason, the 
proposed Structure on the Mound, if 
Sheri al eons 2 

too high, w to its 
beauty. But with a View to covtece 
this obvious defect, and concentrate, 
as much as possible, the effect of our 
ornamental edifices, it is absolutely 
necessary that those which are destin- 
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ed to the purpose of pure ornament 
should, as much as pouty be brought“ 
together. And if this be truein ges 
neral, of none may it so truly be’ said 
as of the Monument to Lord 
Melville, which is of a kind to form 
one of the most splendid objects in any 
combination of architectural ‘i 

Now the proposed situation of this 
Monument, in the centre of Melville 
street, though doubtless striking with 
reference to that single street, appears 
to be eminently defective with a view 
to the general embellishment of the 
city. It cam never be seen from 
of the principal streets in the New 
town, on aceount of the vast mags of 
St George’s, which lies so directly in 
its front. Its summit will merely be 
discernible at a great distance, 
the Calton hill. A few outside pass. 
engers, in the Mail coach going to 
Glasgow or Aberdeen, may get a 
glimpse of it as they drive past Mel. 
ville-street or the Coats Crescent, but 
the inhabitants in general will have no 
opportunity of enjoying its beauties; 
and the strangers who visit our metro- 
polis will, not improbably, in many in- 
stances at least, take their departure 
without knowing even of its existenee. 
And thus, while the level and mono- 
tonous streets of the New Town are 
universally observed to require some 
elevated buildings to vary their out- 
line, will one of the noblest pillars in 
the world be thrown away in 4 situa- 
tion, where it is incapable of affording 
that relief, which, in its immediate 
neighbourhood, is so grievously re 
quired. 

This is on the supposition that the 
proposed streets round Melville-<street 
are all completed, and the town, in 
that quarter, entirely finished: but 
every body knows that this is very far 
from being likely ; that the tendeney 
of the city to extend in the direction 
of Leith Walk, has been long observ- 
ed ; and the proposed edifices on the 
Calton Hill, with the matchless advan- 
ro which the houses on its northern 
side will possess, must, in all proba- 
bility, determine the propensity. «If 
this be the case, the ultimate com- 
pletion of Melville-street must be 
postponed, in the most fa 
view, for a very long . How 
unfortunate, then, would it be, if this 
noble Monument were to be placed 
in a situation where, during a great 
many yeats at’ least, it will be 


cra, 
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garrounded only with rubbish, and 
mason’s sheds, and stone quarries, 
amongst half-finished streets and emp- 
ty houses ? And yet, that such will 
be the case, is rendered highly pro- 
bable by the difficulty w several 

j in. Melville-street, who 
en to dispose of their houses, have, 
for'many years past, experienced in 


The subscribers to this splendid un- 
dertaking will doubtless be anxious 
that the work, which they have pro- 
moted with such praise-worthy spirit, 
should be placed in some central and 
conspicuous spot, where it may testify, 
jn a public manner, the gratitude and 
patriotic feeling of those who raised it. 
The friends of the eminent States- 
man, whose departed worth it is in- 
tended to commemorate, and whose 
invaluable services in the navy have 
80 and universally been acknow- 

, Will look, with anxious hope, 
to the choice of a site where his mo- 
nument is to be raised. How griev- 
ously will both be disappointed, if, in 
place of finding it in a proud and con- 

i situation, in the centre of 

metropolis which gave him birth, 
they find it buried behind St George’s 
church, and raising its graceful form 
in a situation where no eye of taste 
can see it, and no patriotic heart be 
warmed by the recollections which it 
should awaken ! 

These considerations are so obvious, 
that they must have forced themselves 
on every one’s thoughts who has at- 
tended for a moment to the subject ; 
and they would, we are persuaded, 
have led to the instant change of the 
proposed site, were it not that a diffi- 
culty: is imagined to exist in finding a 
better. That this, however, is not the 
cage, and that many situations, infin- 
itely preferable to that we have men- 

might be obtained, seems too 
obvious to admit of a doubt. 

In the first place, a most noble 

conspicuous situation might 
be obtained at the northern extre- 
mity of the Mound, on the spot 
where the Peristrephic Panorama now 
stands. The advantages of this spot 
are obvious. P. in the very 
‘centre of the metropolis, between the 
Old and New Town, in front of the 
Most frequented terrace in the city, 
itt combines the advan of being 

dly conspicuous, with that of 
, a link between its almost-dis- 
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severed parts, Toa entering 
either from the east or the west, it 
would form the first object whieh 
would strike the eye, and in both 
would possess the inestimable ad- 
vantage of haying its whole outline 
displayed on the sky. It might be 
combined in the most beautiful man- 
ner with the edifices which are now 
in contemplation for that central si- 
tuation. edifices must consist 
of low buildings of one or two stories, 
with colonnades along their sides ; 
and it is with buildings of precisely 
the same description that the column 
of Trajan was surrounded in that 
splendid forum, whose ruins still ex- 
ist, to justify the admiration of an~ 
cient times. Whoever has visited this 
spot since the form of the forum was 
laid open by the excavations of the 
French, must have perceived, that the 
colonnades which surround the pillar 
bear a very close resemblance to those 
which it is proposed to construct on 
the Mound. It is no inconsiderable 
advantage, therefore, that by placing 
the Monument in this situation, it 
will not only be fixed in one of the 
most central points of the city, but 
may be combined with the very 
same edifices which the taste of an- 
tiquity had selected to enhance its 
beauties. 

In the second place, a very fine si- 
tuation might be obtained at the head 
of Leith Walk, at the junction of that 
street and Picardy Place. This situ- 
ation combines the advantage of being 


conspicuous from Leith Walk, York . 


Place, and the New London Road, 
with that of being placed in one of 
the most striking — and most fre- 
quented thoroug of the city. 
And the great width of the streets, in 
that vicinity, removes the danger of 
its being objected to, on account of 
the Peptic Ppa it might afford 
to the passage of carriages. 

In the third place, it might be 
placed at the eastern side of Charlotte 
Square, near the door leading into the 
garden from George Street. No one 
surely can doubt, that. this splendid 
column, placed in that situation, 
would be a great addition to the mag- 
nificence of the square ; and certainly 
in no other point could the subscribers 
hope to have it surrounded with so 
elegant and ornamental a pile of 
buildings. From George Street it 


would form an object worthy of its 
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great dimensions and princely air ; 
while, from every point round Edin- 
burgh, it would afford an inestimable 
variety to the level surface of the New 
Town. And if it be objected, that 
the column would be sunk into insig- 
nificance by the mass of St George's 
rising immediately behind, the recol- 
lection of the obelisk in front of St 
Peter's, which preserves its. altitude 
notwithstanding the colossal dome be- 
fore which it stands, will immediately 
occur to the travelled observer. 

In the fourth place, we understand 
that the governors of Heriot’s Hospi- 
tal have, with their usual liberality, 
offered ground for the site of this 
monument, immediately in front of 
the New Terrace, about to be -con- 
structed on the northern side of the 
Calton Hill. .This situation certainly 
has many advantages. Independently 
of being placed in front of what will be 
by far the handsomest terrace in Edin- 
burgh, and of being surrounded by 
beautiful public gardens, it will form 
a most prominent object on the great 
London road, which is forming on the 
northern side of the hill, and become 
a central point in the New Town, 
which is projected in that quarter. 
Nor is it perhaps to be entirely forgot- 
ten, that on this point, it would not 
only be conspicuous from the whole 
northern side of the town, but would 
form a leading object from the sea, 
where the sailors who have so liberally 
contributed to this work of art, may 
have an opportunity of contemplating 
the monument which their exertions 
have raised. 

If none of these situations be select- 
ed, we conceive the pillar might be 
placed with great effect in the point 
where Frederick Street intersects 
George Street; and perhaps there 
is no situation in which its effect could 
be more admirable. To those who re- 
collect how.great an improvement the 
portico of the Assembly Rooms made 
on the uniform line of this street, 
it is unnecessary to dwell on the ad- 
vantages which this superb column 
would confer. 

These are a few situations which 
-have occurred to ourselves, as well 
fitted for the pro edifice ; and we 
have no doubt, that on some of them 
the committee would have no difficulty 
in placing it. Any of them appears to 
be preferable to that which has been 
proposed in Melville Street, where it 


v 


neither could form an ornament to gp 
approach of the city, nor combine 
any of its finest features, or most stris 
king scenes. And we most earnestly 
request the attention of the very dise 
tinguished gentlemen who 

the committee to this subject; ang 
from the knowledge which we have of 
the taste and judgment of many of 
them, we are sure that if they take 
it up with a right feeling and in:good 
earnest, they will come to a determis 
nation, certainly satisfactory to their 
fellow-citizens. 

Since the preceding pages were writs 
ten, we have heard with mingled gri 
and astonishment, that the committee 
have, by a meeting on the 9th current, 
resolved on erecting the Monument at 
the end of Melville-street ; and that 
this was done both after the whole ob. 
jections to its being placed in St Ans 
drews-square were withdrawn by those 
who had formerly made them, and in 
spite of a most vigorous and public 
spirited resistance on the part of many 
of the leading characters in our city. 

That the centre of St Andrew-square 
is out of all doubt the most eligible 
situation that could be obtained, is too 
obvious for illustration ; and we have 
mentioned the preceding ones on the 
supposition of its being irretrievably 
Jost. In common with all persons 
interested in the improvement of the 
metropolis, we deplored the narrow 
motives or utter want of taste which 
prompted the resistance which was 
formerly made to its being put in that 
admirable situation ; and in propor- 
tion to our former indignation, is our 
gratitude to the individuals who have 
now, from a sense of their error, come 
forward and abandonedit. Itis a strong 
indication of the force of public sen- 
timent, and of the progress which good 
feeling and right views have made 
amongst us ; for it is not to be forgot 
ten, that to retract an error is a nobler 
measure than to abstain from it ; and 
that many men who would never have 
opposed a public improvement, have 
not sufficient magnanimity, when that 
opposition has been begun, to aban 
don it. ine 

But in proportion to our gratitude 
for this public-spirited amende honours 
able on the part of the St Andrew+ 
square proprietors, is our grief for the 
want of taste or momentary predomi 
nance of splenetic feeling, with which 
this offer has now been refused. That 
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the members of the naval committee 
should feel no inclination to promote 
the omament of a square, from the 

ietors of which they have former- 
Ir received such ill treatment, we can 
d ; and we readily and 
fully enter into their wish, to be guid- 
ed by their own judgment, in selecting 
the site of an edifice towards the con- 
struction of which they have principally 
contributed. But we cannot under- 
stand, why, in the prosecution of this 
feeling, they should defeat their own 
jects, mm deliberately sacrifice for 
ever, the noble Monument, to which 
they have so essentially contributed, to 
the gratification of momentary ill-hu- 
mour. Let them recollect that, while 
they think they are making others feel 
the effects of their resentment, they 
are in fact punishing themselves and 
the whole contributors, with whose in- 
terests they are entrusted; and that 
centuries after the petty squabbles 
about St Andrew-square are buried in 
theoblivion they deserve, thesucceeding 
generations of our country will continue 
to lament the unfortunate situation in 
which, from that circumstance, they 
have buried one of its finest ornaments. 
Let them recollect, too, that the fame 
of Lord Melville is destined to survive 
all momentary or party dissensions ; 
and that they will ill discharge their 
,as the erectors of a Monument 
to his memory, if they suffer them- 
selves to be guided by any considera- 
tion-less permanent than those with 
which posterity will regard his patrio- 
tic services. 

We cannot anticipate, however, that 
this hasty and ill-advised resolution 
of the committee will be adhered to. 
Between this and the Ist of April, 
when the foundation of the Monu- 
ment is to be laid, we ardently hope 
that the matter will be reconsidered, 
and an opportunity taken of collecting 
the opinions of men of taste on the si- 
tuation which should be adopted. We 
are induced to trust in this, from the 
good sense and gentleman-like feel- 
ing of the members of this committee, 
when their cool judgment is permitted 
operate. And if they can discover a 
snl person, versed in the fine arts, 

alive to the beauties of architec- 
ture, unconnected with the squabbles 
have occurred in regard to this 


’ 
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edifice, who will support the proposed 
situation, we shall’ willingly give up 
our own opinion. 

Should it however happen, contrary 
to our hopes and expectations, that 
this situation is finally adopted, we 
anticipate one good effect from the 
measure. When Lord Nelson’s fleet 
was bearing down upon the French, in 
the bay of Aboukir, the grounding of 
the Culloden, though it disabled that 
vessel, with its gallant captain, from’ 
bearing a part in that glorious vic 
was yet attended with this beneficial 
effect, that it served as a beacon for 
the succeeding vessels, to avoid the 
track which had proved so dangerous. 
Deplorably, indeed, as all the objects 
of this Monument will be sacrificed 
if this situation be adhered to: griev- 
ously as the expectations of all the 
friends and admirers of Lord Mel- 
ville will be disappointed, when they 
discover the obscure site which has 
been chosen for his Monument ; 
yet this good effect may be antici- 
pated towards our metropolis, that, 


from the excess of the public regret at 
this circumstance, we may obtain some 
security that similar errors in future 


will not be committed; and that, if 
monuments to other great men shall 
ever be erected, they will obtain those 
conspicuous and prominent situations 
to one of which he was so fully entitled. 
And, with a view to the future em- 
bellishment of our city, we earnestly 
hope, that the promoters of all those 
great and public undertakings which 
are in contemplation amongst us, will 
take care, that the persons who are en- 
trusted with their management, are 
those who are capable of appreciating 
the merits of architectural design ; 
that they will recollect, that because 
a man may be a gallant admiral, or 
a great landholder, it does by no 
means follow, that he should have 
the smallest knowl of subjects 
of taste; and, that the only means 
of directing the public spirit of the 
country to beneficial or splendid pur- 
poses, is, to be paces in the choice 
of situations and designs by persons 
who have devoted their talents to such 
subjects, and learned from an acquaint- 
ance with foreign countries, the prin- 
ciples on which the embellishment of 
our own must depend. 
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HOR SCOTICs, 
; Nol. 
The Bondspiell af Closeburn and Lochmaben. 


Tne Seasons have their peculiar and 
appropriate recommendations, even to 
boyhood. The bird nests of Spring— 
the fishing excursions of Summer—the 
says holidays of Harvest—and the 
ice show ee an of a 
present a continuous play, of four 
acts, in which boyhood is no idle spec- 
tator. How frequently, when the green 
leaf began to freshen over the saugh, 
and the hazel, and the 
bush—whilst yet the oak and the 
retained their winter nakedness— 
have I sallied forth, of a Saturday 
afternoon, in quest of discoveries—to 
me as interesting and important as any 
which a Park or a Humboldt could 
make ; and rushing through thickets, 
and over briar, and bramble, have 
detected the very first rudiments of 


the future nest. How often, when the 
Sein gave all their. delightful. feality 
eggs, gave i reality 
to my view—have I reasoned with as 
much accuracy, from the effects visi- 


bile to the cause invisible, as if I had 
actually caught the parent bird in the 
attitude of incubation. I have peeped 
through the separated branches of the 
hawthorn—at the merled neck, and 
smooth breast of the Maivis, as she 
continued to eye me steadily, or slipt 
with noiseless wing from my view, only 
to linger on an adjoining twig, till my 
ture. Over the clay-lined nest 

of the Blackbird, I have watched, till 
the dam became stupified with star- 
ing—suffering me to pass my hand 
gently along the sooty softness of her 
k. I have the little Wren 

in its cabin, and felt its impotent, but 
valorous nibble, as it bumped with 
its whole littleness against the hollow 
of my hand. ‘The cleughs, and the 
cliffs, and the precipices, I have scaled 
and searched in quest of fiercer na- 
tures—of the Corbie, the Glede, and 
the Hawk ; and have carried off in my 
hat, eo the curses eye —_ 
tion, ir screaming and struggling 
young, The Crow, and the Pyet, could 
not . e my search, though the 
one selected the most extreme branch 
of the loftiest fir-tree, and the other 
nestled amidst a munition of thorns. 
Over the heathy-fell I have coursed, 
in pursuit of the Whaup and the Pease- 
weep, foolishly imagining, that whilst 


the latter dashed down 
with sidelong wing, and 
made use of her feet “‘ right ntmbly,”in 
eluding my search, the diseovery I way 
aiming at, would soon be made, | 
young of the Partridge, too, I 
started, whilst the shell yet adhered 
to their extremities, and have pur 
sued, in much simplicity, the seeming. 
ly broken winged and limping mother, 
In Summer, I have as you al 
ready know, up Glenw 
Harvest, I have gathered nuts from the 
scrogs of Tynron—and in winter, ] 
have played, as I did only a few days 
ago, at “ Curling.” an oN 
Into this train of feeling I :have 
been insensibly led, by the late rapid 
transition, from all the severe magnis 
ficence of a winter storm, to the freshe 
ness and exhilarating promise of a te 
lenting, and almost reviving atmo» 
phere. I do not remember any occa 
sion, on which the powerful influence 
of a thaw wind was more. marked, 
On the evening immediately preceding 
the change, the frost continued. um 
usually severe, and the wind which, 
towards dusk, began to set in westere 
ly, brought along with it, over mounts 
ain and plain, a penetrating and evea 
suffocating yird-drift. A rich, anda 
yet unstained drapery, hung 
from the rock,—and the ever-shifti 
wreath fashioned itself under the she 


ter, into varying edgings and ridges 
The new moon was ‘ian ale i 
dimness, looking down mildly | and 
chastely upon = on roe sun. There 
was not as yet the slightest a 
tion to dun. During the night, bow 
ever, it suddenly freshened, and blewia 
fits and gusts, a perfect hurricane, and 
on the following morning, the mel 
snow came — geen 
bergs sounding like di ate 
i 3 the *- which had but 
yesterday acknowledged the broom and 
the cheer of the Curler, now preset 
ed one scene of noisy devastation.’ 
the day following the pale and ‘sickly 
wheat peeped forth under the softening 
air,—the half famished sheep began 
seek, in painful alacrity, the pas- 
ture,—whilst the weather-side of every 
little eminence looked fresh and inv- 
ting. In fact, the revolution of two 
suns, had conveyed us 
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depths of winter: to the very threshold 

afepring,—to call those elastic feelings 
, 28 well as accompany 

this ing season. 

" Bat— 


Hora: Gcotion, 


become jaded with inanity, '. The 
triumph, too, over his vietim, is not of 
the most . . . 


« Chandi rivos pueri sat’ prata bibe- 
—. on 


‘am in danger of overlooking in 
ine beatitudes, my original purpose 
ng 


bap td 


scene so impressive to a mind open to 
the ions of nature, as that with 
which the Curler is, of necessity, con- 
versant. Whether he lift his eye to 
the mountain over which a mantle of 
snow reposes in folds of marble, and 
from the brow and over the ravines 
of which it: edges forth into festoons 
of the most perfect gracefulness,— 
fin, elsped by the fost, and sprinkled 
im, crisped by the frost, and sprin 
all over with Sgneddas “okaiben the 
trees af the neighbourhood attract his 
Rotice, presenting their tasselated 
under the v" poe of laburnums 
in 3 under all and each of these 
guppositions, the Curler is placed 
in circumstances the most favour- 
able to strong emotions—to that 
swell and buoyancy of spirit with 
which nature, in her more striking at- 
titudes, is sure to visit her worshippers. 
Fihing is, indeed, a most bewitching 
a. and it would be some- 
ing approaching to sacrilege in me to 
under-rate its claims,—but Curling is, 
undoubtedly, the more manly, and b 
fir the more social of the two. In the 
former case, one must be alone to en- 
joy the sport in perfection. There 
must not be a fishing-rod within sight, 
ind or in advance, to accelerate or 
toretard, The A must converse 
with still life—with the streams and 
the pools;—with his lines and his 
oe Me soul sinks into the 
essness, or whilst 
it palpitates under anticipated or rea~ 
lized ‘suécess, the Ox will graze, the 
Ewe nibble, and the Raven croak un- 
ébiervedaround him. Even “ Thought” 
itelf will not unfrequently become 
, and he will fall insensibly 
into entanglements of some mean- 
ingles: Catch, which will be repeated 
gin and again, till his very soul 


y magna 


you some account of a match soci 
aang can one, after all, finda = whi 


it 


the Saturnalia of Scotland. 
no amusement, perhaps, more 
Scottish, as it tends ¥ 
that proud reliance on self: 
whilst it aims to secure 
game, ensures national i 
and ennobles, and 
itself. To govern 
boast—the Dey of Algi 
i reign in the 
ted is, perhapa, 
the allotment of only “ One Individual” 
— heaven. No wonder then that 
this game should prevail so generally 
in Scotland. But “ latet dolus in ge- 
neralibus,” it may be as well now to 
present you with a “ Match” i 
nated a “ Bon’spiel”™ of this deserip- 
tion (cujus, pars, q non 
rin i,) Mery ed only 
a few days ago, in the neigh 
of Lochmaben. 


l¢ 
Hae 


y es 
Bard of Ettrick, having, as was per- 
haps, somewhat rashly surmised a ma- 
trimenial arrangement op hand, ac- 
companied me on my southren tour. 
The inaccessibles and impassibles of 
wreath, and glen, and mountain whieh 
we surmounted, and the breath we ex- 
pended, and the nerve and sinew we 
strained almost to collapse, it would be 
out of place to circumstantiate here. 
Consider us thenas having advanced two 
days on our pedestrian march—as hav- 
ing paid our respects te the gill-stoup 
at Lamington—as having renewed our 
libations in Leadhills, at the ‘* Hi: 
toun Arms”—and as having, at 
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* Probably bond—or bonded spi¢l..—Vide Jamieson. 
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gained, ftom the Lauther heights,* an 
extensive view of the plain below,—o 
the far-stretching dale of Nith, and of 
‘Tima you next posse ney. te 
you must to fancy the 
» stuck up here all at once 

in the-attitude of delighted amaze- 
ment, perfectly stiff and motionless, as 
@ pointer dog at a dead set; and after 
_you have gone so far with the eyes, it 
will be that you make use 
ofthe ears of your imagination— 

Post's  Jaraccn baracca : 

as sure as day these are, or at least seem 
to be, the age Nowa in all - ac- 
companiment of doric accent, and ‘‘ os 
rotundum” have just escaped from the 
lips, or rather from the “‘ palate” of our 
entranced poet. Can it be possible— 
is wel g = Loe restored—or has 
it of A ic inspiration visit- 

ed our bard—and is he about to woo 
‘his Chloe,” in the lan of the 
Greek; the Mede, and the Elemite! 
‘should sooner have expected to meet 
with dulness in the writings of my 
Mriend Morris, or ideality in the cra- 
nium of common-place Terrot, than 
have heard the exclamation of the 
** ten thousand” epelied by my fel- 
low traveller, to the arn Frith. 
Upon further investigation, however, 
which, in the t excited state of 
3s mind, was no easy task, I 

, not directly indeed, but by 
‘implication, that an Object, not quite 
so remote nor so idable as the 
Solway,” had called forth the ex- 

clamation— 


“ The Lassie—The Lassie !”+ 
‘which my too classic ear had accept- 
ed as genuine Greek. Should fu- 
‘ture ages, as is by no means unlike- 
‘ly;\ entertain any doubt about the im- 
“portant question of our bard’s passion, 
or ing the quarter in the com- 
pass to which the needle of his affec- 
tions pointed, I trust the incident I 
have now faithfully and circumstan- 
-tially recorded, may be found to throw 
qonelderable light upon the subject. 
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When we descended into the 


f Nith, we found our Friends in t Clos: 


sea aster ay - Ae loins, and soand. 
ing throug their curling population 
the note of contest. ~ ys 
couched in terms which they jee 
to consider as somewhat he 
reached them, from the Burgh of 
Lochmaben. ‘ Old Marjory o°'the 
mony Lochs,” as the bard of Céih 
has designed her, had taken ‘it into 
her head to consider herself as @ match 
for the redoubtable Closeburnians; and 
had resolved “ to take the Lion 
the beard.” The sons of the Wi 
on the other hand, held those of ‘the 
Annan in no very great estimation, 
and whispered something rather ‘con. 
ss sem about “* bits o’ Lochina. 
ben ies.” “ Let not him, however, 
who putteth on, boast himself a8 he 
who putteth off his armour.” The 
propriety of this cautionary adage will 
seen in the sequel. 

It was at last agreed upon, ‘after 
some hesitation (which, if my surmises 
be well founded, was not to be wotl- 
dered at,) on the part of Hogg, ‘that, 
being old Closeburnians, we ahve 
this occasion take a share in her ii. 
terests ;—and accordingly, we caval 
caded off next morning, for the s¢éene 
of action. Here again we must travel 
post, in a cart, on horseback, or ‘on § 
** Shank’s Nagie,” the best way we 
can, till we reach the sti 
Rendezvous. As we ap 
Loch a little before ten o'clock, A’M. 
we could gather, from manifold im- 
pressions traced out by the finger of our 
already advanced adversary, upén the 
snow, that we were “ too late,” that 
we must “ push on,” and that we 
must “keep our hearts up.” We 
had neither time nor inclination, 
our arrival at the ice, to contem 
the features of the scenery around ts ; 
even the ancient Hall of Bruce, with 
its accompaniments of broken turret, 
deep ravine, and venerable forest trees, 
lay immediately under our eye, tnap- 





* High hills overlooking, from the North, the dale of Nith. Here those unfortunate 


‘§ndividuals who are debarred, on the score of “ suicide,” from the Cameronian com- 


munion table, repose, betwixt two coynties in peace, —Vide Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, 


Though this may be doubted— 
: ** Love swells like the Solway, 


§ N.B. This is not a velocipede, but a two 
pe fr of Bethel, ** And he 
they him.” 1 Kings xiii. 13, 


and ebds like its tide.” —BuRNs. 
to its classical, 


has long been noted for its curling acquire 
ably as was made 


legged movement, such 
unto his sons, Saddle me the Ases‘and 
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1990: 
presiated, and almost, I believe, unob- 
served ‘The bustle of arrival, the 
ing of Rinks, the essaying of 
stones, the arranging of players, gave 
e in the course of a half-hour to 
more serious matters ;—and the whole 
mass of combatants, consisting of eigh- 
teen.on each side, filed off into three 
Rinks of twelye each. As it was my 
good fortune to occupy the fourth, no 
very honourable place, on the same 
Rink where my friend the Poet pre- 
sided, in the more honourable office of 
* Last stone,” my cpagreanone du- 
ing the e were consequence 
- ned gece ‘to the scene in 
which I was more immediately in- 


terested. Our Arch-opponent ap- 
peared, in the person of a lank, thin- 
chafted, featured gentleman, 


whom we soon learned to designate 

the title of “ Laird Elshie,’— 

ich appellation being neither more 
nor n an abbreviation of “ El- 
shieshiels,” an estate of which he was 
proprietor in the neighbourhood. He 
came upon the ice with a long-shafted 
broom reposing on his shoulder, and 
with a pair of most grating and ruin- 
ous icé-shoes under his feet. It was 
evident, at once, in what light both 
parties. were to regard him. At this 
early stage of the contest, and ere a 
single game-stone had been played, 
an, incident occurred, which, as it 
served to discover character, I may as 
well mention. So soon asthe title of 
our poet’s Arch enemy was announced, 
and there could be no longer any 
et it. this was the identical 

ind Elshie, in propria persona, I 
could observe Hogg’s eyes fastening 
upon him with somewhat of a scru- 
tinizing and dissatisfied look. This 


Tegard gradually deepened into some- 


more ominous, his eyebrows, 
his.lips, and the whole breadth of his 
countenance assuming an expression, 
at last, of serious displeasure. ‘ And, 
%;says he,—bringing up the full 
of his iron features into the 
ruffles of the Laird’s shirt, his breath 
bursting from his mouth the while, 
like smoke from that of a mortar,— 
and so ye're the Laird o’ Elshie- 
shiels, a descendant, nae doubt, of that 
bluidy monster whase memory, like 
sinfu’ carcase, has lang been rot- 
yd Yl “y you, my man, “yr if 
war. nae for spoiling a guid days 
ry Cal es mae will ‘te 0, 
thae me gin I wad thraw a stane 
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this day, forenent ye: Did ye ever. 












mutchkin some of your 
cestors gied to the drunken mason to 
big it up in the wa’s o’ the aul’ kirk 
yonder. if 

* Here lies the Laird o° Elshieshiels, . 

* Wha left Lochmaben’s pleasant fiel’s; 

* An’ a’ its lochs, an’ a’ itseels,;. « » 

* An’s gane to dwall wi’ horned diels— 

*.Guid Lord preserve us !’ 

‘Did ye ever hear that, man?’ 
** Bravo, Donald MacDonald!” said a. 
voice which had now sounded for the 
first time in my ear; “ Bravo; my 
firm-hearted auld Cock ; ye’re o'er near 
* Bodsbeck’ bey forget the * aul’ 
times ;’ mony a day I pieced 
and heeled your aul’ tty gin 
ye wad come én by Croal-chapel now, 
ye should na want the ‘best pair.o’ 
new anes the’ aul’ horny fingers could 
seam.” The Laird looked, as if in 
doubt whether to. continue the collo« 
quy, oF to appeal at once to the shaft 
0 


hear your auld Daddy’s opie? 
can repeat it t’ ye, in spite o’ ‘hal 
bonny an- 


besom ; and there had been, . 


weld 
donttle fe warm bin here, as in. 
some of the Mee of the ** Magna- 
nimi Heroes,” ied aoe the Minister of 
the Parish—“ nec Deus intersit, nisi 
dignus yindice nodus!”—a ker, 
not less by nature than by profession, 
and one of the kindest hearts that 
ever beat to the tune of shrewd sense, 
and good fellowship, advanced his-jel- 
ly presence into the dispute, and, with 
a whisper in the ear of the Poet, ‘and 
a slap on the shoulder of the Laird, 
soon brought things back again to-an 
amicable bearing. It turned out, in 
fact, that the covenanting zeal of th 


the 
ra was a little agro asthe 
half-stupified. object of . his’ spleen, 
whilst he inherited ‘the fitle,: shar 
only, in the line of affinity, the dis« 
grace of his supposed ancestor, - ~~ 
Matters being thus adjusted; to it 
we went in good earnest, six to six, 
two stones a-piece, with a blessed sun 
over our heads, and under our feet 
the most admirable ice imaginal 
The “ Old Sutor,” with his two large 
granites, which he called his.“ grey 
hens,” made an excellent lead; and 
Hogg, with his brawny arm and péer- 
less -skill, came up, Jast,.stone, like 
Jehu. The Minister looked on, with 
the balance in his hand, ‘“ ourJupi+ 
ter Maximus,” weighing -the fates. 
To a spectator, doubtless, even. the 
general aspect of the loch must have 
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I” &e. &c.—But I am i 
parables ; and in that 
be interested in my very in- 
ive, you must be ini- 
the ‘Technicalities of the 
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I cannot give your civic n- 
a better notion of it than ‘hyo 
it is conducted precisely up- 
the same ices th “Bowls ;” 
endeavouring to possess 
5 thew vitary am edvonte- 
i of an advanta- 

arn The lead, or first 
stone, is always, except on very drug 
Pree thy 
, and to ible, 

the same player's e apeang 
‘the of the ice is thus 
ri the enemy, pe gn 
: up guards, in order to 
( raner, or by a side-shot, 


lew of bringing up, by 
hat is termed an in-wick, 
ne, immediately behind 
';~—thus possess himself of 
t one time you are, Te~ 
your love of the game, to 
igh, a drawn shot. Again, 

tion is, to Bey slow, to 
." Now an Egg is to be 
must put this stone a yard, 
hap and guard. Again, 


ae loch, to gie it the 
your arm. Anon a Port is 
to » and you must come up 
“inter Syllum et Charibdim.” A- 
im, you are warned not to sell your 


eas 
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stone, and should the Winner beg 

half-covered, you are instru ' 
take what you see of it. 'Théperayy- 
who pays the last stone has im gens. 
etal lead in the directions. aha, 
there is no office in which mote quitky. 
ness of eye and tact in apprehension: 
are requisite—not only in reference tg 
the object which it is necessary to ag. 
tempt, but still more, perhaps, in: 
ow of the skill and prowess of the 
different Players. To make a may. 
strike, for example, who can scarcely 
play Tee-high, however desirable in 
the circumstances of the game, would! 


g only be making Jad worse; and to: 


make another guard upon an enemy's: 
stone, who would be apt, from: rash. 
ness, to drive it shot, would be ‘ 
ly inexpedient. A Director on a tink 
is a General in battle, who will not 
send a parcel of Germans to do the’ 


work of the 71st or 42d. Every plays’ 
er is armed with a broom, which 


lays down before, or holds suspended, 


over, the advancing stone, according 
as circumstances may suit. 

But— 
* See where Norah with the basket comes!” 


the Minister’s Lass is advancing, and I. 


am glad of it, both on your account, Mr, 
North, and on my own ; on yours, bes 
cause she puts an end to this 


of “ Technicalities ;” on my own, be». 


cause she brings under her arm a base 


ket filled with bread, cheese, and with. 


a suitable accompaniment of bottles: 


store. The good Parson himself offici-.. 
ating now in the capacity of Cue : 


we, shall [ say, eat our ambrozia; 
and drink our nectar, with a keenness 
of relish of which your musty corpo- 
real appetite can have no 


It was my misfortune to meet in: 


my immediate opponent, an out-kneed, 
five o'clock, left handed Taylor—such 
epithets are quite Homeric !—whose: 
stones seemed to move into their 
places by instinct, often too, by means 
of a kind of rotatory motion, whith 
this Hero of the goose communicated 
to them in the setting off, hme 
them up a port or across a bias’ 





® ‘A.score is dawn across the rink, about six yards short of the 7c, which, in Dum- 
and in the western counties, is called a hog-score, and in Fife, a collier. Stones 


short of 


| do not count, and are immediately ? r 
heard lately a very learned dispute about ** Ambrozia.” The company were dis 


ed off the rink. 


1 
vided in opliion respecting the marmer in which the Celestials made use of this ml 


‘whether, in short, they 


bolted 
‘Might not.our worthy friend, the secretary, obtain the 


this point ? 


Yorkshireman does pork, or supped it with spoons? 
gh decision of the * Spoculative”/ah 
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greatest ease imaginable. The 
'. t of this fellow, for he possess- 
"eh in addition to his other eccen- 
i nts, was to me quite 
: And if his looks were 
repulsive, his laugh was not less 80, 
bursting out from time to time in 
ther most savage screams. I really 
believe I have seen him, had 
it: not ‘been for spoiling the ice, 
sak, One advantage I gained over 
im; and as it was my only one, 
organ of Self-esteem, No 10, will 
gaffer ‘me to overlook it. And 
it was, Our opponents lay: shot, 
end barricadoed in a most 
manner. To break up the 
under our circumstances, was 
i le; and, after much delibe- 
I was directed to play a side 
shot; to save. So soon, however, as 
the eagle eye of Hogg caught the an- 
gle, at which my stone lay in respect 
of the Zee, he s g forward, with 
something betwixt a scream and a 
langh, admonishing me, that the End 
t yet be taken in such a way ; 
that a’ the Town-Council o’ Lochma- 
ben, wi’ the Laird at their back, wad- 
na recover it. “ Come cannily down,” 
said he, *‘ just a tee length shot, nae 
mair, in-wick your ain stane, and trust 
tomy besom for the rest. Down I came 
tobe sure, and for once, at least, ac- 
to direction, in-wicked my 
own stone,—and whirling about like a 
school-boy’s top, settled fairly on 
the centre of the ring. Had you 
wen my look of self-complacency, 
wT advanced up the rink, and, in 
the face of my applauding friends, in- 
quired with the most affegted simplici- 
ty inable, “ If I had done any 
ot would have envied me, 
my gs. “ Good,” says Hogg, 
Hrs my hand like a Smith's wg 
“Good! to be sure, ye hae taen the 
ev man; an’ what is mair, we'll keep 
it 00, in spite o’ a’ the Thieves,—I 
mean,” ‘added he, looking rather arch- 
ly into the face of the Bailie —Curlers 
m Annandale. 
- To make a long story short, never 
Wada game more keenly contested. 
We were fifteen, twenty-seven, thir- 
fy, all, and our opponents were ly- 
mg the _ shot, under circum- 
stances w. 
Success, 


ch left no hope of our 
cur ttabarrassment by his first: stone, 


3 


pie 


i 


ii 
‘Hogg had only increased 
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and he stood over the last in sus 
wliat ‘to attempt. Nothing coult exe 
ceed the silent expression of triumph 
which pervaded - widening 

of the worthy. beners, as they _ 
looked’ first at ‘the shot, then at ‘the 
defence, and last of all at the seeming~ . 
ly total inefficiency of Hoge, Some 
small wit, too, wren floating tx ail uti- 
der-current, and our Champion . 
advised by the Laird  ** to hog it. 
“* A-weel,” says the shepherd, “ hog . 
or no hog, hap-weel tap-weel, I'll be . 
down amang ye, sae tak tent te your 
taes there.” Upon which, - Dg: 
himself out into all his’b 4 
fastening his Cramps into the ice with 
a most ponderous dash, and ri 

all the pith of his: nervous arm an 
shoulder into the Message, down it 
came full roar upon the Leird’s last 
guard, fairly upset, and after a semi- 
circular revolution of a few yards, 
righted, and finally settled “ shot. 
All this was the work of an instant, 
‘* dicto citius,” and néver was a featin 
which madam Fortune had at least, as 
the Taylor afterwards observed, 7-8ths 
of the merit, crowned with so much — 
applause. I am Certain the very Eels 
were amazed. But “ let him ‘that. 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” The 
stone with a ad bee messen= 
ger had conversed, having, according 
to certain laws, nobody remembers how — 
long ago passed, just received as much 
impulse as the other had lost, set off 
in a tangent, and, in the most uncere- 
monious manner imaginable, tripped: 
up the Laird’s heels. “‘ My certie,. 
lad, ye’ll learn to ken a Hog the neist 
time ye come to the ice,” said thé ex- 
ulting shepherd, as he eagerly assisted 
in reinstating the Laird on his legs. 
Suffice it at present to add, what no- 
thing but the most determined adher- 
ence to truth could inducé me to do,. 
that, notwithstanding this partial suc- 
cess, the “ Spiel” was lost, on the side 
of Closeburn, by on# snot! 

I should now proceed to give you 
some account of our *‘ evening recrea~ 
tions ;” but, as my eyes are half-shut,. 
I shall reserve this * in alteram hor~ 
am,” In the meantime, I remaim 
yours truly, Perea MacFrvyi ~— 
’ Helmorran Manse, a 00 

10th Feb. 1820. . 
“GOD SAVE THE KING,” 
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Tue prejudice which fixes our regard 
upon the fortunes of worldly grandeur, 
i eply rooted in our nature ; and 
if ph i oak bear the chilling scruti- 
ny me ics, stands impregna- 
ble in the stsengs able of the heart. 
The. affections —at least so far as 
they are expanded upon objects of a 
public nature,—look upward by an 
inborn direction, which no philosophy 
can control ; and if they are not re- 
pelled by the lowering and unkindly 
aspect of their idol, they will gather 
round and concentrate upon it their 
brightest rays. The mere glitter which 
invests the summits of society, is suf- 
ficient, of itself, to attract and detain 
the common eye—the enchantments 
which play around the unexplored ele- 
vations of earthly grandeur, are om- 
nipotent — over the humble and oe 
more pretending vulgar ;—and while 
they chain down Ge eri of the one in 
stupid wonder and amazement, ex- 
haust the age activity of the 
other a servile “—_ senseless imita- 
tion. e spec of great power 
and exalted station, will at all Sexes 
exert a mastery over the feelings 
of the great mass of mankind ; and 
while the philosopher will respect the 
bias with which it is vain to contend, 
he will endeavour to give it a wise 
and a wholesome direction, by exact- 
ing from the objects of popular ido- 
latry that energy of virtue, and purity 
of example, to which their stations 
imperiously call them, and which, 
when they Son realized, render = 
prejudice that invests grandeur wi 
admiration, the fountain of the best 
and most precious blessings which 
can be diffused over society. 

There is nothing indeed, which the 
imagination of man can conceive, at 
once more august and attractive, than 
the spectacle of a virtuous monarch, 
filling, not in name, but in fact, the 
parental relation to a faithful people, 
and acknowledged with and uni- 
versal homage, as the Father of his 
country. The majesty, which in such 
@ case is inseparable from the concep- 
tion of the character, fills every chan- 
nel through which the gentler feel- 
ings of the heart take their course, 
and expands every generous emotion 
to its own fulness and magnificence. 
There is no good man, born and edu- 
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cated under a constitutional 2 
to whom the very idea of his ’ 
Prince, does not bring with it a thous. 
sand associations of deep and» genes 
rous enthusiasm,—of heartfelt 

of firm attachment, of boundless fide. 
lity; and when to these natural gens 
timents, which are the offspring of. 
habit and of feeling, rather than of Tee 
flection, are added the qualities which, 


the judgment unites with the heart in, 


approving—the image, to which «the 
public devotion may rationally aswellas 


naturally be paid, is complete. When 


the errors of education, the seiluc 
tions of flattery, the malignant»in. 
fluence of power, the fascinating 


prospects of ambition have all ten, 


suffered, experienced, and resisted, and: 
the Prince comes forth from the ter 
rible ordeal untainted ; when he issues 
from the dense atmosphere of the ¢ourt, 
beaming with every virtue which, in 
the humblest citizen, would command 
affection and esteem, we are compelled 
to recognise in the royal prodigy, the 
depth and soundness of a heart, of 
which no inferior condition could at. 
test the existence, or develope’ the 
value. é 

At the moment we are committing 


to paper these hasty and imperfect’ 


flections, our city is putting on a 8% 
lemn aspect of mourning for our dé 
parted Monarch, the suitable emblem 
of the inward emotions which have al- 
ready filled every loyal bosom. The 
various sounds issuing in alternate 
sadness from her lofty spires and rock- 
built fortress announce that the hour 
approaches which is to consign’ his 
mortal remains to the dust ; —— 
of more than half a century is ; 
the majesty of Britain,’ under the 
guardianship of which the far greater 
part of the present generation saw the 
light, has partaken the fate ‘from 
which no earthly grandeur is — 
ed. Our venerable monarch, 
guiding, throughout a long and trou 
bled period, the destinies. of « mighty 
people, has paid the last sad debtaf 
nature, and is severed for ever fromour 
anxieties and our hopes. But henerer 
can be severed from our cand 
grateful remembrance—there he/lies 
embalmed in the immortalftedhe 
ness of his virtue—there his is 
preserved imperishable—and 
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afonder and finer commemoration than 
the | ambition can hope from 
the most splendid historic monument 
to its fame. sail A} 

It is far from our-intention to de- 
scend. to the compilation of the various 
anecdotes of his late Majesty, many of 
them very trivial, and almost all of them 
without any stamp of authenticity, 
which the periodical press, in its venal 
fever of activity, has so profusely ob- 
truded upon public notice. The pub- 
lic character of George III. is written 
in the annals of the country ; his pri- 
vate virtues in the affection and re- 
yerence of his people. And so deep 
is this affection, that, although his 
descent. to the grave was long preceded 

the darkest of human ities, 

ich hung like a. cloud over his de- 
dining years—although the moral se- 
aration betwixt himself and his peo- 
ple had long been completed in the 
mysterious dispensation of Providence 
—although there was nothing upon 
which their eyes could fix but the 
majestic pile which enclosed the royal 
sufferer, or to which their hearts could 
turn but the shadow of a-name,—was 
there an interest more solemn and 
touching, if not more intense, that 
dung to his fate, than if he had been 
snatched from us in all the pride of 
youth, and had fallen at once from his 
meridian greatness. It is the privilege 
of virtue that affliction only dignifies 
and consecrates it. The long conti- 
nued suffering of the late King only 
saddened me solemnized the impa- 
tient sympathy with which its first 
access was universally regarded. 
. The most. considerate retrospect of 
‘the public character of George III. will 
make no one blush for the feelings 
with which his individual fortunes 
Were contemplated by his people.— 
What vicissitudes of storm and sun- 
shine chequered’ the long reign now 
terminated! What a wide expanse of 
Jight and shade does its history pre- 
sent! Yet in every alternation of the 
»public fortunes, we find the Monarch 
Maintaining a dignified consistency of 
character—faithful at once to the a 
ijesty of ereiry: and a in 
Sustaining the high hopes and the best 
interests of his people. The course 
through which he was fated to pass 
‘Was untrodden before by an English 
3 the annals of the country, or 
#f the species, would have been ‘con- 
ilted in vain for intelligence of the 


that capacity which. admits 
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dark and devious track through which 
the state was to be whirled amid the 
commotions of the world: George III. 
it is well known, was not a puppet in 
the hands of any administration—nor 
was he carried passively round the 
circle of public policy, without . the 
ving will agua of his own pre- 
sidi Il. His spirit mi iii 
the current of sihint, ak ba toon 
wep upon the hi of his reign. 
What a history this is, and what a mag- 
nificent volume of instruction and. ex- 
ampleit will afford to the latest posterity! 
The very species appears to have grown 
in magnitude, in the progression of half 
a century—the mind of man. has burst 
from its prison of ages—the power of 
intellect has started into existence with 
the terrible and voleanic energies that 
denote the instant of creation.. What 
are all the maxims recorded in the old 
digest of policy ? What! the mere phy- 
sical collisions which broke at inter- 
vals the slumbers of the European 
states—ceased without leaving a trace 
of their almost innocuous rage, and 
now serve only to variegate the, dead 
level of history—compared with the 
exploits performed by the Herculean 
infancy of opinion? The wave has 
been impelled over the surface of so- 
ciety to recede no more, and the reign 
of George III. has been rendered tor 
ever memorable by the most terrible 
and majestic phenomenon of the moral 
world. In the novel and appalling 
trials to which the royal fortitude was 

ut, the Monarch uniformly acquitted 

imself so as to command the confi- 
dence of his people. His spirit was 
bound up with their genius and char- 
acter—he was himself’ a profound re- 
verer of the national. institutions— 
and, in the stern virtue with which he 
resolved their defence, the nation saw 
the pledge of its own security and 
glory. 

It is in this point of view—the most 
interesting and important surely—that 
it appears to us, the public character 
of the late Monarch ought chiefly. to 
be studied and appreciated.. We 
should scorn to try the merits of a 
British Prince by the loose and paltry 
scale of a gang of modern phi i 
—or to put his deep and solid virtues 
into their false balance. We.shall not 
inquire whether his views of public 
policy were expansive and. enlarged to 
Opl- 
nions with profligate indi! “ 








by example as well as cy, 
he was the great patron of at is 
most , solid, and characteris- 
tic of his people, his memory can lose 
nothing by the reproaches of those 
whose applause it would be infamy to 
deserve. They may sneer at the tame- 
ness of character superinduced by the 
regular of the domestic vir- 
tues—at the mediocrity of understand- 
ing indicated to their depraved natures 
by the solemn submission of spirit to 
duties of religion—they may smile 
at the manly and vigorous rusticit 
which it was the pride of the Monarc 
to restore by his example, and which 
‘was most valued in E d's best and 


that, 


ightest days; but in all these traits 


of the character of the Mo- 


narch, every genuine Englishman re- 
something which distinguish- 
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principles by which Toryism wag, 
ever overthrown, and who tallies 
motives for abjuring it, was 

of a fantastic bias in. favour of this 
longextinguished political superstition, 
The choice of 2 minister, who was. re, 
commended to him by ties which it 
can never be generous or noble to.for 
get, was the single point upon which 
this miserable charge was made to turn, 
But, besides that the calumnies 
which Lord Bute was o 

have since been exposed, so as ta force 
the conviction, if not the contrition of 
those who tried to blacken his me 
mory, the whole course of the late 
Monareb’s political career was.a con 
clusive comment upon the malignant 
slanders which sought to cloud the 
dawn of his administration. Thename 
of Wilkes has perished—or is remem. 
bered only for scorn and shame ; but 
the memory of his royal master, whom 
he dared, in a paroxysm of insolent 
folly, to rate as an antagonist .and.a 
rival, stretches its mighty shadow over 
a scene of political magnificence, upon 
which the intrepid demagogue, even.in 
the heightof his popularity, would have 
been but an imperceptible atom. We 
rejoice in this—for Wilkes, even con- 
sidered as a minion of party, was not 
of the true English breed, but pre- 
sented an aspect of unblushing lices- 
tiousness and profanity, which nothing 
but the more matured profligacy of our 
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ed his Sovereign from a mere gaudy own days could have surpassed.—The 
abstraction of regal power—which im- American war formed the test at once 
parted its peculiar quality to his sway of the Monarch’s principles and of his 
—and ed him to be truly a spirit. The universal voice of his 
British King. people resented, in the first instance, 
- It would ire a volume to give the audacious pretensions, and the fac- 
even a sketch of the great public events tious machinations of the revalted eo- 
which the name of George III. lonies; and the late King, when he 
will be imperishably superscribed by frowned upon the infant seditions of 
history. e general cast of his dis- his transatlantic subjects, appeared but 
position and character, with regard to as the index of the mind and. soul of 
political matters, may easily be ga- England. ‘The chance of war declat- 
thered, however, even from the most ed indeed in favour of rebellion ; but 
vague and hasty glance at the great the most renowned of our modern 
transactions of his reign. In its com- statesmen—the man of the people 
mencement he was injuriously brand- the illustrious advocate of  populsr 
the virulence of faction as a rights; but the proud spirit also which 
spurned from it popular license with 
disdain, was the foremost to declare, 
that the sovereignty of England over 
her rebel colonies ought never to.be 
abandoned; and that, in the gle 
rious struggle, it was -her 
to nail the colours to the mast. 
is well enough to say now, that it 
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‘wasnot alimb but an excrescence that 


“-waslopped off, and that it was folly to 


sitempt to retain it—and from what the 
world has seen of the spirit and ten- 
dencies of American patriotism, it may 
be concluded that Toeland has suffer- 
ed little by being dissevered from the 
mass of occidental pollution. 

Bat such were not the sentiments na- 
tural to the injured Monarch—for they 
were not the ew of — was 
stand hi inited arheng his peo- 
Lg He vigil the dignity of his 
crown by pushing, to farthest 
ge, that coercion which aimed at 


the difficulties of a savage and remote 
warfare baffled all rational calculation 
«when rebellion raised its triumphant 
erest' over the disasters of legitimate 
hen fortune had r ed con- 
ary to every anticipation of reason, 
and had established a new order of 
which it was scarcely worth 
ile to lament, and vain to resist, 
the sagacity as well as the magnani- 
mit of the Sovereign were conspicu- 
displayed in that memorable re- 
mark to the first of his American 
subjects, whom he saw in the novel 
dignity of the ambassador of an inde- 
dent state,—that he, the King of 
d, had been the last man in his 
dominions to ise the independ- 
ence of America, and would also be 
the last to violate it. The man who 
could speak thus, aye, and who could 
act up to the dignity of his royal pledge, 
was worthy to rule over a people, to 
whose legitimate pride the revolt of 
America could not i be offensive, but 
to whose lofty political system the in- 
dependence of nations must, when 
once established, appear for ever sacred. 
data ps inent event which 
i i Majesty’s reign,— 
which, although it occurred in a fo- 
poe gl deeply coloured and 
the entire course of our do- 
mestic policy,—which shook the ci- 
nized world with its volcanic agita- 
tions, and rolled its burning lava over 
a, thouske of or ccoggrge 
ich, originating in t 
ial profligacy and peculiar mis- 
of one great nation, has in- 
itself into the very being and 
of all, and is destined to form 
Vou, VI. 
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ee the future, ae me basis of 
uman reasoni policy,—was the 
a Revolutie eo we 
In the great crisis, produced by this 
event, his late Majesty. was still worthy 
pine od and iof his people. As a 
itish Sovereign, : n the 
deep and stable Tepe of a con= 
stitution, adapted at. once to the dig- 
nity and the imperfections of . our 
common nature, and turning to scorn 
all the illusions of theory, by the visi~ 
ble presence of various and.unquestion- 
ed good, he. could. not look with 
favour upon a system over which em- 
— ism presided, and in which the 
wning of frenzy was coeval -almost 
with the first movements of reform. 
As a Christian, he could not behold 
with indifference the march of the 
most daring impiety, nor, as a mighty 
prince, could he listen with equani- 
mity to the crash of. neighbouring 
thrones, or view with composure the 
subversion of empire. But, above all, 
as the beloved chief of a generous and 
noble people, deeply. participating their 
ius, and attached to. their proud 
bitudes of thought and of action, he 
poy Sage but contemplate with hor- 
ror the advance of an i i- 
rit, which declared So poet tall 
that had been consecrated by their ve- 
neration for ages ; which singled them 
out for experiment and for ven- 
geance,—and which threatened to tear 
up by the roots whatever was most 
hallowed to their remembrance. The 
popular Monarch of England, in the 
ighest and most generous sense of 
that term, could not take part in this 
foul conspiracy, or refrain from ani- 
mating, by his own resolute defiance, 
the staggering resolution of his sub- 
jects. And for this great work, it 
was the good fortune of the late King 
to find a minister equal to the under- 
taking, which fate had summoned 
him to perform,—e gigantic spirit, fit- 
ted to and to repel the terrors of 
mightiest revolutions. It was the 
glory of the King that he could se~ 
ect, appreciate, and confide in this 


great Minister. William Pitt’s was 


indeed a majestic mind,—nursed and 

cherished to its palmy state of 

moral and intellectual in 

the rich mould of English freedom. 

There was, in all things, a fine sym« 

pathy betwixt him Pa his royal mage 
4 








o 


ter—a conspicuous uni of aim and 
oubnat pataanee waned 
England, and of all that is implied 
in that venerable name, which no 


aster. 
We cannot think of disturbing for 


a me tig solemnity of such con» 
templati y turning aside to notice 
the — herds of faction which sue« 
eessively arrayed themselves in resist. 
ance to the royal and illustrions 
ehampions of their country’ si 
ence: and fame. It has Frame on 
fate to round the course of. our late 
monarch’s earthly career, without haya 
ing permitted them to make any sens 
sible breach upon its magnificent cons 
tinuity ; and the sceptre which’ has 
dropped from his hand has ya 
transferred to a successor, who 
never bend it to their fantastic. ins 
solence and presumption. Bewit 
their bitter portion to.remember; : that 
they struggled to embarrass the careet 
of a prince who was justly revered as the 
idol of his people, and they st 
gled in vain—and that his fame is new 
equally beyond the scope of their pas 
— and nn it is record~ 
in the triumph of all generous pri 
ciple, and the glory of a mighty wt a 
whose regrets now gather round his 
tomb, while their affections shall beam 
for ever upon his blessed memory. 
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eig 
picture of the pet East Green- 
which he visited and explored to the 
of latitude. He is confident, 
information ae him by the na- 
present i coast is 
inhabited, or even habitable, . beyond 


ln ete and that it 
not impossible, to pe- 
further. 
- Salt Mines of Meurthe.—The researches 
i of rock-salt, which com- 


e secre 
tape 


last at Meyenire, in the 
La M » is carried on 
After exploring to the 
feet, and reaching the first 
ich is eleven feet in thiekness, 


ree, 
fal 


: 
3 
s 
Fg 


. ~— 
magnitude of 
bed. The two points form a 
ly equilateral, each side of 
about @ or 700 toises in 
these points is in the city 
.other to the south of it. 
int, they have already 
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: the orifice of each bore is 
which constantly fills with 
+ The tr of the first — eX- 
white, and transparent as -CTY8- 
tal, It is likewise very pure, and free from 
every noxious or terrene substance. The 
second appears to be intermixed with gyp- 
seous or argilaceous substances, but in a 
very small proportion. This salt is brown, 
not unlike a clouded flint; both the kinds 
ate very compact, well crystallized, the trac- 
tures cubical, and the saline taste superior 


z* 
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Work on Petrifactions.——M. Lamou- 
toux, Professor of Natural History in the 
Royal Academy of Caen, is about pub- 
lishing a work (with 40 plates), contain- 
mg some account of the marine polypi 


of twenty-five feet of posed 


State of German Literature in Sweden.— 
German literature has been very much cul- 
tivated of late years in Sweden. Exclu- 
sive of a collection of ¢lassical German au- 
thors printed at Upsal, in the original lan- 
guage (sixty-six volumes in the whole), the 
best works of various authors have been 
translated into Swedish. 

Lélande's Journey to India.—M. de La- 
lande, associate naturalist to the king’s 


Esne, in U E 3 it is of 
wise caloun nit. niltte penny soak, vibes 
slight fishy smell; the animal had been 
caught by some fishermen in a strong net, 
and was above twelve feet in length. The 


effect, till it was thrown upon its back, and 
the contents of a small swivel discharged at 
its belly, the skin of which is much softer 
than of the back.——Burckhardt’s 
Travels. 


The following curious details have been 
received from Christiana, in Norway :=. 
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Literarg and Scientific Intelligence« 
the set and Little Bear : 
exsraoatinnsy. 29. i Great it ; on of 
lines, their depth in the horizon, appear of ana. 
Ce eS e sea was ei ishing size. reg 
lower on that day than it has been 
the last 


periments on the Rhine, all of which have 
been crowned with entire success. He ¢an 
make the machine — forward, or other- 
wise, at pleasure, and without 
exertion. in arkiranten tig to eeteaek 
utility of his invention, M. Michelhas des 
termined to embark at Khel, and: descend 
the Rhine to: its mouth: sith 
ee eae 
peckers,”” says Ra . * stand two’ for.’ 
(as Aldrovandus well notes) Nature, or‘ra~ - 
ther the wisdom of the Creator, hath grant- 
ed them— because it is very convenient for 


of but six genera, viz. Psittacus, 

Pichs, Ramphastos, Trogon, Bucco, that 
are furnished pedibus scansoriis, i.e. with 
two toes before and two behind; andvof 
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this number I am acquainted with the mam © Wo 
ners of the three first only. wits ® a 
To begin with Cuculus—I speak only t 
of our common species-—Here is a bird:fur- ng 
nished with two toes before and two behind, F 


and yet is actually never known to climb at 
all—a convincing proof that such confiema+ now 
tion does not necessarily bring with itvthe 

power of climbing ; more especially, when“ well, 
we consider that the Nathatch (Sitts Bu 


ropea) and en 1 (Certhia familiarity ~ 








have their toes in the usual mannery 
and yet: run up and. down trees with °° 
much facility.as the Woodpeckers.« The! 
use of the Pedes apenenitig! teenie eS 
+4 Cuckoo (as they evidently, in this ease,eom=*" 
ifal, duce not to climbing), I judge tobe this? ‘ 
It is well: known ‘that this bird ‘will often+®* 
imeé sit by tht half hour tegethery:on the’ 


appears i ea 


on 
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ee its support. 
think the wise Author of 
nd principally in view is, 
Nuthatch, Ees'the sam of this 
ion; is, when breaking nuts, under 
necessity of sittin with its head down- 
varia It may be alleged, that its flexible 
it to this position ; but, as I 

hare Defer observed itn 
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that it was brought from that Continent to’ 
Europe by the Spaniards, soon after the’ 
discovery of America by Columbus: A fact 
mentioned in the Transactions of the Lins 
nean Society, vol. xii. p. 585, may, per- 
haps, be considered ‘ae y; nee 
ae opiate. Don Jose Pavon, of Madridy 
one of the authors of the Flora Peruviana,, 
states,-in a letter to Mr’ Lambert, that he 
and his companions,’ Ruiz and Dombey, 
had found the potato (Solanum tuberosum) 
growing wild in the environs of Lima, and 
fourteen leagues from: on the coast 
of Peru, as well as in Chili; and that it is 
cultivated very abundantly in those coun- 
tries by the Indians, who eall it papas. 
Portable Gas The ingenious idea 
of compressing gas for the jose of ren- 
dering it portable, and thus i Ke 
various economic purposes, appears to: have 
een suggested by Professor Brande, in a 
lecture delivered May 1816. But the merit 
of using con i 


periments on pharmaceuti 
by carrying on the 

evap omation in vacuo, «* became acquainted 
with the singular fact, that ic acid, 
in a soluble state, was: 
tracts. On further 
tion of it which exists as 
is contained in a vast 
All those which are cultivated seem to con- 
tain phosphoric salt in great abundance.” 
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LONDON. 


The Second Part of Mr Galt's Life of 


of road over the Alps, and of the 
chief and most interesting parts of 
mars accompanied with occasional Re- 
In a few ill be published, Original 
Bipdiialen, tn'queew end vane by John 
Laurens Bicknell, F.A.S. This volume 
contains a dedication to the members of a 
society instituted under the ices of the 
pe lamented “noisting Rev. Dr 
Burney, 2 pe ing strictures 
bree of the novel writers of the day. 
first subject of the book is a burlesque 
novel, entitled Sarah Lloyd, in which the 
heroine and the incidents are placed in a 
ludicrous point of view, something in the 
style of ‘* the Musical Travels of Joel Col- 
lier,” written by the author's father. A 
complete analysis of the play of Hamlet 
follows—a plan which the author proposes 
to with the rest of the plays of 
Shckapeare, if he ean find Kilewe fiz: the 
ent ; and the present specimen 

be found useful to the readers of our 
immortal bard. The burletta of the “* Siege 


of Troy,” hitherto i anonymously, 
and a selection of and a drama, form 
the remainder of the volume. 


*,* Should the present volume be fa- 
vourably received by the public, the author 
intends to print a s volume of the 

of his late father, the writer of the 
beautiful poem of the Dying Negro, which 
was the composition of the late Mr Bick- 
nell, the barrister, and corrected by the late 
Mr Day. 
or Rev. John Jebb, —_ of a volume 
of Sermons, is preparing for the Cri- 
tical Observations on Select Supe at the 
New Testament; the style and structure of 
which are examined and illustrated, ac- 
cording to the princi of poetical and 
sententious parallelism, established in the 
prelections of the late Robert Lowth, D. D. 
Lord Bi of London. 
- Mr Fuseli, Professor of Painting in the 
hae ch Oe int his three 
Lectures on Painting formerly published, 
with three additional ones that have not 
yet appeared. 


A manuseri of undoubted authenticity ; 
calvalated to encite an exteniiougdl ; 
of interest, has just reached this 
it is already in the hands of a translater, 
and will be published. both in English and 
in the original French during the, ensuing 


_ month; it is. entitled, “ Docummyrs 


HisTorRiquEes ET REFLEXIONS SUR LE 
GouvVERNEMENT DE LA HOLLANDER 
pak Lours BonararTE Ex Ror ng 
hia work « , 
is-work contains every event 
to the — or financial desadion atta 
land, the commencement of the reign 
of Louis until the clese of his government; 
Sketches of the invasion of Italy and Rxpe. 
dition in Egypt, in both of whigh the made 
was present-—Relations of most of the im- 
portant events in Spain, and his refusal, of 
the crown of that kingdom on the renuticia- 
tion of Charles 4th to Ferdinand his som, 
and the formal cession of the latter to Ne 
poleon—copies of the letters of Charles 4th 
to Ferdinand, relating to the conspiracy.of 
the latter against his father. The hitherto 
secret — the marriage of the author 
with the daughter of the Em J 
and their subsequent ore. rypeinen 
a separation. The events which occurred on 
the separation of the Emperor Napoleon and 
the Empress Josephine. The various Prin. 
cesses proposed to Napoleon, and the reason 


_ of his selecting the daughter of the Emperor 


of Austria. Numerous Pras and 
highly interesting letters apoleon to 
the author, exposing his views, situation, and 
An indisputable i 
finery ofjthe family of Bonaparte, extracted 
from various histories of Italy and’ other 
public documents, all of which prove be- 
yond doubt the illustrious rank they held in 
Italy even in the 12th Century, and it 
somewhat singular that 600 years An- 
drolius Bonaparte was Grand Pi or 
Governor of Parma, where is now the wife 
of Napoleon as Grand Duchess! ‘An im- 
portant letter from the Duc de Cadore, ex- 
plaining the intentions of the Emperor re- 
lating to Holland, the various united pro- 
itions of France and Russia to accommd 
ate with England, and a variety of nec 
dotes of the author of Napoleon and of his 
family. : 
Although this work may contain maty 
events already known to the — ins 
general way, yet coming from the handel 
one who was on a throne, and who had a 
immediate share in all that 
to his universally acknowledged 
good faith, form together an 
motive for giving it the preference ort 
every other modern lgprpence ier 
assuredly next in point of in vig 
from the pen of Napoleon himself It# 
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new edition of Anthony or Wood’s Athena 
in four quarto volumes. This 


» in two octavo volumes, the 
English fomer, ay translated _ 
Prose, with Explana Notes ; by 
eo of the University of Oxford. 
Lydhas 4 Family in Italy ; by the Au- 
udge Family in Paris. 
ort, Morals, and Discipline of the 
of E defended. 
On the Ist March next will be published, 
coupled ght the River ate a4 
in numbers, containing eac! 
six plates, from be on the spot; by 
G, Amald, A. 
Ping Phu penn Tame; ; “Tom 
B and S n Lawrence, 
eafeaguing Sacset reli ton fran the earth, 
mankind from all laws, hu- 
nl and divine; by an Oxonian. 
A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; by Dr Yates. 
Memoirs of M. Obelin, Lutheran Pastor 
of Walsbach ; by the Rev. Mark Wilks. 
Heraldic Visitation of the County of 
William Flower, Esq., ‘in 
1785. Eaitod by R. J. Philipson, Esq. 
A new ical work, by Dr John 
Walker, entitled “ The True Monthly Ma- 


second volume of Sermons ; by the 
Dr Busfield. 


Seer on Astronomy ; by 


/The:History of Parga, translated from 
‘Italian MS, of Hugo Foscolo. 
Gorham’s Jecmanig of St Neot's, in 
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The. Mock Moralist; a Novel; by Mr 
Wm Gardiner, author of Sultana, «tragedy, 


Elements of the History of Civil Govern- 


ead A 3 by James are mp will:shortly: 
Nearly ready Brief 
Thoughts on oy rie to the pro-. 


gress of the Fine Arts in Great Britain a 
Ireland ; by Mr Wm Carey. 

Hedin, or the of the Tomb; a 
a the Hon. William Herbert. 8vo. 
The Fall of Jerusalem, a Tragedy; by 
H. Millman, M. A. ‘author of Picie. 

vO. 

The Principles of Political Economy con- 
sidered with a View to their Practical Ap- 
plication; by T. R. Malthus. 8vo. : 

Travels Holland, Germany, and. 
part of France in 1819, with reference to 
their Statistics, Agriculture, and Manufac- 
tures; by W. Jacob, Esq. F. R.S. 4to. 

The Palace of John Bull ; a poem, con- 
trasted with the Poor House that Jack 
Built, illustrated by 

In a small octavo volume, Taxidermy ; $ 
or, a complete Treatise on the art of pre- 
serving every object of Natural History for 
Museums. 

Sunday Scheol Sketches ; a memoir, de- 
scriptive of these institutions. 

An Historical and: Statistical Account of 
the Principalities of Wallachia and. Molda- 
via ; by Wm. Wilkinson, Esq. late his Ma- 
jesty’s consul there. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land; by W. Turner, Foreign 
Office, in 3 volumes octavo. 

A History of Ireland, under the title of 
** The Chronicles of Ulla’d;” by Roger 
O’Connor. 

Tales of the Heart ; by Mrs Opie, in 3 
volumes. 

The Poetical Works of Mr James Mont- 
gomery, in 3 volumes foolscap 8vo, =. 

An Expostulary Epistle to Lord Byron ; 
by Mr Cottle. 

A small volume of Poems, entitled, 
** Sacred Lyrics ;” by James Edmestone. 

An Account of the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Great Britain, with the Welsh 
Nonconformist Memorial ; by Dr Richards. 

The Sketch Book ; by Geoffray Crayon, 
new edition, with alterations and additions. 

Giovanni Sbogarro ;\a Venetian Tale, in 
2 volumes 12mo. 

In two handsome octavo volumes, 2 Voy- 
age to South America, by order 

of the Government of the United States, in 
the Frigate Congress; by H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, Esq. 

Mr Leigh Hunt has ready for publica- 
tion, a Translation of Amyntas, a Tale of 
the Woods,’ from. the Italian of Torquato 
Tasso; with>an. Essay on the. Pastoral 
or of 3¢ Tbe — “ be pale 

is with a highly engrav ates 
Tasso, by Worthington. 
4E 


4 


ridnethshire, in 1819; together with seve- 
ral anecilotes and sketches, illusttative of 
Welsh history and manners. 





EDINBURGH. 


SERMONS on Infidelity, by the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, aaa Say ee Church, 
> speed: published. 
’ Rev. Alex. Stewart, author of the 
Lives of Dr Blair, Dr Robertson, and other 
Elegant Works, has now in the press a 
History of Great Britain, from the accession 
“t Se published by sinetiatind i 
‘a ion, in 
12mne, at 10s. 6d. Elgiva, an historical 
poem, in six cantos, with other poems ; by 
obn Gordon, sutgeon in Keith, who was 
drowned while bathing with some of his 
-. erahetenpr nore eleva aed 
‘of 1819. 
In the 


and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a Visit to the Province of Upper 
Cariada, in 1819;. by James Chalmers, 
boekseller, Aberdeen. The work will con- 
tain every kirid of information which an 
emigrant can desire to obtain, derived from 


the most authentic sources. The civil and 
religious state of the province, climate, sail, 
and agriculture, is carefully drawn up from 
materials furnished by the author’s brother, 
who has been twenty years resident in the 
country, and a member of the spe eg 

Speedily will be published, fused 
tion, in one volume 12mo, 3s. mmon 

per, fine paper 5s.; Heath Flowers, or 

ountain Melodies ; consisting of Poems 
and Lyrical Pieces ; by George Scott. 

In the press, and immediately to be pub- 
lished, Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases, 
Hospitals, and Medical Schools, in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland ; coniprising, an in- 

iry into the effects of a residence in the 
south of Europe, in cases of 
consumption, and illustrating present 
state of medicine and medical practice @ 
those countries ; by James Clark, M.D. 
Resident Physician at Rome. | 4 
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ARCHITECTURES 
ARéHITECTURAL An ies of Norman- 
, th @'setiés of 100 Etch with Histori- 
and ive Notices; by John Sell 
Cathian: Part I. folio. £3, 3s. 
ASTROLOGY. ‘ 
~~ Wilson's Complete Dictionary of Astro- 


logy. 14s. 
"A Catilogue. of 12,000 Tyaets, Pamph 
A of 'amph- 
@#s, and inbound Books; by Thomas 
Rodd, sen. Patts 1. and T1. 
A Catalogue of Old Books; by W. 


Baynes and Son. Part 1. comprising Theo- 


logy- 

A Supplement to J. H. Bohte’s) Cate 
logue of gps and autos ¥: rar 
Longman. and Company’s Catalogue 

Old Books for 1890. Parl. 
BIOGRAPRY. ate 
Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, and his 
Sons Richard and Henrys with of 
Letters and Portraits i b perp: 
Esq. a descendant of the ys dito, 
“The Life and Studies of Benjamin West 
Esq. Part. II. Rie g 
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yates the City of Bath, in Colours, 





1980.7] 
«The Annual Biography and Obituary, for 
1920..800. . Lis. 

County Biography 3 or, Lives of Remark. 


able Characters, born or Jong resident in 
the‘ Counties of Norfolk, Kssex, and Suf- 
folk. Nol. 2s. 6d. 
The Confessions of J. J. Rousseau, 4 vols 
lgmo. £1, 1s. 

Memoires pour ‘servir A l’Histoire de la 
vie privée, du retour, et du réegne de Na- 

en i615, Par M. Fleury de Cha- 
ee cndeeoitaiee sé i’Empereur. 8vo. 
tomes. 24s.. 
lA ion of the above. 2 vois vo. 
£1, de.) 
BOTANY. 

| Withering’s Arrangement of British 
Plants. Sixth edition. 4.vols 8vo, £2, 8s. 
P _) CHRONOLOGY. 

A Chronological Chart of Europe, from 
the Norman Conquest to the present time, on 


aSheet 5s. 

"The Chrondlegy of the last Fifty Years. 

Royal 18mo. 12s. 

' COMMERCE, 

jae stv. Amey, oe te 
i 3 by C. Assey,. Svo, 

. Bovth’s Tables of Simple Interest, on a 

New Plan. 440, 36s. 

Rs DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

» Treatise on Adulteration of Food, and 

Culinary Poisons; by Fred. Accum, 12mo, 

98, 


DRAMA. 
«The New Dramatic Censer. Nol, 2s. 

Grove’s Theatrical House that Jack Built, 
with 13 Cuts. 1s. 
ey EDUCATION. 

«u& New and Practical Method of Steno- 
gephy; by Richard Farr. 6s. 

. Conversations on Algebra; by W. Cole. 
12me. .. 7s. 

Results of Experience in the Practice of 
Instruction; by W. Johnstone, A.M. 

Report upon the Establishment of M. de 
Rellenberg; by J. Attersole. 3s. 6d. 

. New Mathematical Demonstrations of 
Euclid ; by W. Williams. © 7s. 

- An Abnidgment 
tory of England, Translated inte French ; 
by J, T. Edgecombe. 4s. 

Present State of the British Empire, for 
1920.5 by the Rey. J. Goldsmith. 5s. 6d. 

Lectures on Writing; by Mr Carstairs, 
with Plates. 12s. 

Adams's History of Great Britain, from 
Julius Cesar, to the death of Princess 
Chaflotte. 4s. 6d. 

. ENTOMOLOGY. 

__ Dialogues on Entomology, in which the 
Forns and Habits of Insects, are familiarly 
expliined; with 25 E i 12mo. 
1%, Plain.—18s. 
FINE ARTS. 
Mik taken in the French Capital and 

ity; by Captain Battey. Imp. 8vo. 
iy tk y Captain Battey. Imp 
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Battey’s Italian Scenery. No Xil. 
last. Bvo. 108,64 . oq 
neniagepuiesgiedenren ee 
On ¢ fl ° 
Nash with descriptions, Mi Sohn Seott. 
‘art o- , t 
ee. eg one cas 
Wales, Peat IL. pontsising Glogesten Sun- 
rey, Suffolk, and Berks ; by William Smith, 


2s. 
A Synopsis of the History of England 
of the $ 
‘Tho, Ketcham. 2s, Gd, . 
A Short History of France; by Mrs 
Moore. 12mo. 7s. 
Fre cr wrens acti eh ag ae 


HORTICULTURE, 

A Concise and Practical Treatise on the 
Culture and Management of the Carnation, 
Auricula, Ranunculus, Tulip, and other 
Flowers ; by Thomas Hogg, garilener, 

LAW, 

A Compendious Practical Assistant in 
proceedings in the King’s Bench. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. f 


An Essay upon Marine Evidenee in the 
Courts of Law and Equity. 8vo. 10s.'6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Dila- 
pidations, Wastes, Reinstatements, &c. by 
James Elmes, architects 

A Practical Treatise on -the settling of 
Evidence for Trials,’ at Nisi Priuss by 
Isase Espinasse, Esq. of Gray’s Inn. Sve. 
12s. 


MEDICINE, 

Observations on the Nature and Care of 
ra a by Charles Aldis, Esq, surgeon. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medi- 
cine and Surgery, No VL 3s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Pharmacopeias's by 
S. F. Gray. 8vo. 10s.'6d. 

A Treatise on Midwifery ; by J. Power. 
80. 8s. 6d. 

Medico-Chirurgical ‘Transactions, Val. 
X. Part II. 1%s. Gd. : 

A Defence of the Scriptural Doctrine of 
Life, as applicable to Physiclogy and Me- 
dicine; by J. G. Mansford. ls. 6d. 

An Essay on the Chetnical History and 
Medical Treatment of Calculous Diserders ; 
by A. Marcet, M.D, F.R.S. 2d edit. royal 
8vo. plates. 18s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Essay on Magnetic Attractions: Par- 
ticularly as respects the Deviation of the 
Compass on Bhip-board, occasioned by the 
Local Influence of the ou &e., _ 
an Practical Method of observi e 
pa oe of the World ; » 7 eter 
Barlow, of the Royal Mili emy.j 

Miscellanies ; -by ‘the Rev. R. Warner. 
2 vols 12mo. 10s. 

Sporting Anecdotes, Original and Seleet- 
ed; by Pierce Egan. 12mo.. 9s. 

General Rules for Repairing Roads, with 
a plate. 8vo. 2s. 
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“An 


Historical Account of the British Ar- 
and of the Law ae as declared 


my, ‘Ancient and Modem Statutes, and 


text of Porson. 


Toles proposed for the Government of 
Gaols, Houses of Correction, and Peniten- 
tiaries. Syo. 9s. 

“Pamphleteer, No XXX. 6s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of eo delivered at the Sur- 
rey Institution ; by W. Hazlitt. Svo. 12s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

On the Mammoth, or Fossil Elephant, 
found in the Ice at the Mouth of the River 
Lena, in Siberia, with a lithographic plate. 
2s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 


Geraldine ; or, Modes of Faith and Prac- 
a a’ tale; by a Lady. 3 vols. 12mo. 

1, Is. 

Italian Mysteries ; or, more Secrets than 
One; by Francis Lathem. 12mo 3 vols. 
PHILOLOGY. 

Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary abridged ; 
by Alex. Chalmers, F.S.A.containing every 
word in the four 4to volumes. S8vo. rd 

POETRY. 

The two first Cantos of Richardetto, freely 
‘translated from the original Burlesque Poem 
of Nicolo Fortiguerra, otherwise Carteroma- 
co. Svo. 

Dunne; by Harriet Ewing. 8vo. 7s. 

Valdi ; or, the Libertine’s Son ; by James 
K 


‘enney. 
Messiah ; in 24 books; by Joseph L. 
Cottle. 12mo: Part Il. 6s 


arene nok or, Liberty restored ; by 
Thomas Northmore, Esq. 7s. 6d. 
Tottenham; a Poem; by J..A- Heraud. 
‘3s. 6d. 
- Memoirs of a Goldfinch ; a Poem, with 
N Thoughe Teak Welsindas ty ath 
ts 3 by Arthur 
Brook. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 2 
Gay’s Chair; .or Poems by Gay, never 
before printed. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
British Bards ; or, Choice Selections from 


Life and Adventures of Robin Hood, 
with the ancient Poems, &c. 12mo. 
’ ‘The River Duddon, a series of Sonnets, 


‘and Vaudracourand Julia, with other Poems; 
by W. Wordsworth. 


POLITICS. 
The Man in the Moon; with fifteen cuts. 


-Is. 


Debates and Proceedings of the Parlia- 
age from Nov. 23 to Dec. — 1819. 8vo. 
8s. 


Papers presented to P: . 
the intemal state of the country. vp. ‘fe 

Hansard’s Parliamentary “ml 
60. £1: 11:6. 


Dessert ; a Satire. 2 = 6a 

My Opinions since the Peas 

Rowland Oldacre, Bart. 1s. ' ns Sir 
THEOLOGY. fof 
cadings rong da ra 

R every in the 

The fulfilment of the Revelation of St 
John displayed from the commencement of 
the ecy, A. D. 96, to the battle of Wa. 
terloo, A. D. 1815; by the Rey, .J. ‘J, 
Holmes, M. A. 8vo. 12s. 

Lectures on Scripture Duties ; by W, B. 
Collyer, D. D. 8vo. 14s. 

True Christian Religion ; or, the Univer. 
sal Theology of the New Chureh, translat- 
ed from the Latin of Emanuel Sw 
2 vols royal Svo. £1 : 11:6, Demy £1, Iq. 

The Bible demonstrated to'be the word of 
God, Is. 

Paley’s Works, complete, with a new 
life aid » 5 vols. 8v0, £2, 5s. 

A Serious and Adm Letter to a 
Young Man, on his renouncing the Chris- 
tian eg Ps and becoming a Deist; by 
the Rev. J. Platts. Price 3d. or 20. 4 
hundred. “Lataly published, by the same 
Author, fifth edition, Unitarians not Inf- 
dels; a Sermon. 4d. or 25s. a hundred, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land; exhibiting a correct and: mas- 
terly delineation of the peculiar geographi- 
cal Sites of the country, and those names 
of es which accord with the 
Seek interspersed with niney tenes 
illustrative of the most im t circum- 
stances recorded in the Old and New Testa- 


ment. The subjects are introduced in their’ 


geographical situations, as n as can be 
Soctdnsh from the best fear of infor- 
mation. The nerd yt the Map is 40 inches 
by 27 E ved, in a a manner, 
nu Me ‘Hall, from = a drawing by Mr Asshe- 
ton.—-The price of the Sty. a, Ss. 3 can- 
vass and roller, £1, 15s. 

a through Wales, with twelve cd- 

tes 5 > Thomas Evans. 

walks s. through Ireland ; by J. Trotter. 
8vo. 14s. 

Oliver’s Topographical View of Grest 
Britain and Ireland, with his Geographical 


‘Synopsis: of the World on a sheet, 7s. 


Leigh’s New Picture of England and 

Wales, with Views, and a Map, 12s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Nubia and in the interior of 
North Eastern Africa in 1813; by Tvl 
Burkhardt, 4to.. L.2, 88 

Journal of Voyages and Travels, No.5, 
Vol. If. 3s. 

The Flowers of Modern Voyages and Tra 
vels, between the years 1806 and 1820: 
ny 1, 2, (Asia and Africa,) by W. — 

A. M. 18mo, 16s. ee 
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EpinsuRGH Christian Instructor, NoCXV. 
for February 1820. 1s. 6d. - 

"The Bruce and Wallace, published from 
two Ancient Manuscripts preserved in the 
Libiary. of the Faculty of Advocates: with 
Notes, Biographical Sketches, and a Glos- 
sary ; 2 ena peery D.D. 2 vols 4to. 


in Lilliput. Is. 

Prayers for the Use of Families and In- 
dividuals; by James Wilson, D. D. Fal- 
kirk. Third edition. 8vo. .5s. 6d. 

/ The Farmer and Land Steward’s Assis- 
tant; by John Mather. 10s. 6d. 

Travels in the North a av de- 
scribing the present state of the Institutions, 
qualiens; &e. ; by Thomas. Hodgskin. 2 
vols 8vo. £1, 4s. 
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A Father’s Second Present to his Family ; 
or, a short demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God’; and a Roman Philoso- 
pher’s Visit to Jerusalem, in the time of 
sotanipenckdiakae 
erstanding oung Persons, and present- 
ed to those of his own ‘house; bya Lay-~ 
man, author of “.A Father’s Gift:to his 
per ne eee cB by 

The Folly Danger of departing 
ae ae ew a Sermon, preached in the 
Parish- urch of Bothwell, on October 31, 
1819; by the Rev. ‘Mat. Gardiner, A.M. 
minister of Bothwell. 8vo. 

A Sabbath among the Tuscarora Indians. 


6d. 

A Short Account of the Life, Experien- 
ces,.:and Death of the Rev. Francis Sheriff, 
late pastor of Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel 
Edinburgh. A new edition. mi ; 





‘New Foreign Works, imported by Treutteland Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


RevvE Médicale Historique et — 
phiique ; M. M. Bellanger Bérard, é&c. 
&e. No Land subscription for Nos 2, 3, 4, 
omc" 

This new Review will be published quar- 


- <li Supplément au Glossaire de la 
Langue 


Roman; contenant l’etymologie, 
tt la signification des mots usités dans 
Pancienne langue des Frangais, 8vo. 12s. 

is, Histoire de France, depuis la 
mort de Louis XVI. jusqu’au traité de 
paix du 20 Novembre 1815; avec un table 
generale’ des matiers contenues dans I’his- 
witede France, par Anquétil, 3 vols 8vo. 


£1, 10s. 
ent au Dictionnaire historique de 
Abbé Feller, vol. 4, 8vo. 12s. 
The work complete in 12 vols £7, 4s. 
ire pour servir a une nouvelle his- 
p corer XII. le pére du peuple, 8vo. 
Maximes et Pensées du prisonnier de 
Sainte-Héléne ; manuscrit trouvé dans les 
papiers de Las Casas, Bvo. 4s. 


Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire de 
France en 1815, avec le plan de la’ bataille 
de Mont-Saint-Jean, (par Napoléon) 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Le Royaume de W ie, Jérome 
Buonaparte, sa cour, ses favoris et ses mi- 
nistres. Par un temoin oculaire, 8vo. 9s. 

Aug. Lafontaine, choix de contes et 


‘nouvelles, dédiés aux dames, 2 vols 12mo. 


Fig. 8s. 

Principes de Littérature, de Philosophie, 
de Politique et de Morale, tom. 1 8vo. 7s. 
Kératry, Annuaire de l’école F i 
de Peinture, ou Lettres sur le salon de 1819. 
12mo, avec 5 fig. 9s. [ 

Exposé des faits qui ont précédé et. suivi 
la cession de Parga; ouvrage écrit origi- 
nairement en Grec, par un Parganiote, et 
traduit en Frangais par un de ses compa- 
triotes, Svo. 4s. rn 

Ptolémée, Table Chronologique des Rég- 
nes, avec desRecherches historiques, discours 
preliminaire, &c. &c. par l'Abbé Halma, 
4to. .£3, 10. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—February 12, 1820. 





Sugar. Since our last, the demand for Sugar has increased, and the prices have. ac- 
ross say may The sales at the different outports have been very considerable, and 
the ies from the warehouses in London have of late been extensive. The prices 
of Low Browns are, however, still. very low, and at least 10s. per cwt. below the price at 


vhich the planter can afford to sell them. 


The finer qualities are more in demand. 


The pric’ of Sugar, since it was at the lowest pitch, may be stated to have advanced 
Tk or 8% per cwt,; and as affairs in the commercial world become more settled and 
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cheerful, a farther advance must take The stock in the hands of the 
must necessarily be small, and no’ es of any Consequence can arrive before the 
months of May or June next. The crops in all the Windward and Leeward Islands 
must be very late ; and also, from different causes, must be below an a crop, | In 
imp, Sg wise Gastntia-enen Bn Meenas but, on the whale, we an 
Gipate a falli in the importation of Sugar his year, while we may fairly caloy 
oe conten orassh jasundl atemempe The prices must, therefore, advance. The 
inereased cultivation in Demerara and Berbice, will not make up for the deficiency 
that must arise in the crops of other islands, while the importations from the Kast Indies 





sumption, however, seems evi to increase; but the cultivation of this article, 
various parts of the world, is greatly extended, yet, it would not appear to 

the demand, while the late languor in the market may be attributed to the effects 
general stagnation of business in every part of the commercial world.—Cotton, 
market for Cotton, after a little revival, is again become dull, and prices may be 
a shade lower. Le ay piety « ——— ee 
and more are daily e cannot at present see from w uarter any consi~ 
derable impulse is to come to advance the Cotton market, nor oma iaser gialons dant 
can in future suffer much depreciation. Events, beyond the common course, must take 


Feeet 


ed.—Corn. The-market for grain of all descriptions, seems to have become more lively, 
but for what reason we are at a loss to conceive, unless it be that capitalists consider all 
kinds. of it as below their — level. They certainly are below what the farmerom 
afford to raise them at.../2um has been more in demand. Since our last, considerable 
sales have been effected, but we cannot state at any material advance, while the market 
appears to be about to sink back to its former languid state. This article has, hewever, 
eertainly seen the lowest value in the scale.—Geneva is very low in price, and the matket 
languid.—In Brandy there is little doing, but this article has also seen its lowest, and we 
confidently anticipate an advance in pri The shippers from France are wearied in 
endeavouring to beat each other out of the market, which they have found a very unpm- 
fitable trade —The Wine market is very dull, and inferior Wines are offered at reduced 
prices. There is, however, no prospect of any material reduction in the prices of fine 
old Port Wines, while, if disturbances extend and become general in Spain, it may have 
the effect of advancing the price of Sherrics.——-The market for Indigo has become more 
lively, and it is probable, may continue so.—TZobecco also, we should conceive, is an 
article likely to advance in price. Since our last, as we anticipated, things have ing 
neral, in the commercial world, wore a more cheerful. aspect than they have Jong dene, 
Markets for most articles are become more firm, while sales in many can be effected; 
we must add, without any considerable improvement in value. This steadinens Sen, 27 
believe, is more the effect of restored confidence, and a conviction in the minds of the 
commercial capitalists, that all articles of commerce have seen their lowest point, and are 
at present below their proper value, than from any actual demand. We cannot at pre- 
sent see any opening of importance in foreign countries, nor do we anticipate any-for 
some time to come. In the course of our further observations, the reasons will be given 
for this opinion; and tili the foreign demand become extensive, we cannot the 
former briskness in our internal trade. Nevertheless, we firmly anticipate, from this time 
forward, a gradual and progressive amendment in all our commercial affairs, but we have 
yet some disastrous details to receive from distant foreign markets, where the scatterings 
of the mighty wreck are not yet all ascertained or collected. 

At the commencement of another year, some observations and reflections, upon the 
commercial matters of the last, become necessary. We observe, that the importation of 
Sugar for last year has increased. This increase, however, consists chiefly of East India 
Sugar. The total increase appears to be about 38,000 cases and bags. The imports 
from our West India colonies are very nearly equal, and amount to 280,000 casks The 
consumpt is, however, materially decrensel, and the export also considerably reduced, 
thus leaving the stock on hand greatly augmented. By turning to our Number for 
January last year, and comparing it with the Tables given in the present Number, our 
-veaders will see what the difference is. The Continent of Europe now receives 
plies from the Colonies belonging to the different States, and from India and the 
and Cuba, where the cultivation is rapidly on the increase. The importation of Sugst 
Amsterdam, in 1319, was2215,275 hhds. West India. 

1 hhds, Brazil. a 
13 chests, Havannah. Ae 
65,000 packages from India—in a"), about 27,600,000 Ibs. 
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_ ‘The importations at Havre, in Franee, for 1819, were, «. - 


124 Casks from foreign colonies. ’ 





20,800 Bags from the East Indies. 
‘fhe sales have kept pace with the importations: The stock on hand, of all kinds, is 
about 8,600 casks, Dass &e. The at Amsterdam is rather more.than 8,000,000 
Ibs. one half of which are East India sugars, and this stock is 4,000,000 Ibs. less than 
what it was the previous year. The stocks at Rotterdam are smaller, but at. Antwerp 
lage then on oe preceding year. The total supply in the Netherlands may be.stated 
at rnene 9 (Sn a kent lg 

The importation of sugar at m January to the 15th September 
1819, was 484,000 factory maunds. The quantity raised in the southwestern states of 
America is now considerable. The trade in refined sugar from Britain has declined, and 
continues to decline of late The amount manufactured at London was formerly 
160,000, in 1819 it was only 120,000 hhds. Half of this was consumed in the country, 
and the remainder ex as under, viz. 

28,000 to Baltic. 12,000 hhds, to Hamburgh. 
15,000 do. Mediterranean. 10,000 do. Bremen, &c. 

The importation of cotton into Great Britain has greatly decreased. The export is in- 
exeased, as is also the consumpt, which are all particularly specified in the following tables. 
A i of the stock on hand is Hast India, and this amounts to 270,658 bage 
‘The quantity of this description of cotton, however, will certainly not be increased by large 
i i The im we conceive, are cured of that ambition. The quantity of 

into Calcutta, from the lst January to the 15th September 1819, amount- 
ed to 221,949 bazar maunds. The number of bales exported to Great Britain for eight 
months, ending 31st August 1819, were 19,977 bales, while, for the corresponding period 
of 1818, there were 113,238 bags. The prices at the metropolis of British Indie were 
not, however, fallen in proportion to the depreciation in the European markets. The 
qtton there was bought up for the Chinese market. The crop of cotton in the United 
States is calculated to amount to 350,000 bales. The accounts of the cotton crops, in the 
Levant, are very favourable. The quantity of cotton imported at Amsterdam, during 1819, 
‘was 21,000 bags, and the stocks of all descriptions (including Smyrna and Egyptian 
aa an oreetes ot 15,100 bags. A considerable demand is expected for the cotton 

the Levant. 


» The consumpt of coffee is increasing greatly in the continent of Europe. The immense 
accumulated in England during the war are now completely cleared away, while the 
ions from every quarter, though increased, ¢o not glut the market. The import 
consumpt are both increased in Great Britain, but the export for last year has decreas- 
ed, as continental Europe a) to be supplied from other quarters. ‘The importation 
of coffee into Amsterdam, during 1819, was 144,400 bags, and 6,030 hhds., to 
91,600,000 Ibs, At Havre the importation of this article, for the same i was 
45,000 quintals, direct from French and foreign colonies, and the sales of the year about 
50,000 quintals. The stock on hand was estimated at 8,500 quintals. The Dutch are 
assiduously extending the cultivation of cotton in their eastern i Java alone 
tow yields 20,000,000 lbs. for the European market. It is that; the whole 
ook of coffee remaining on hand at the beginning of this year, in British and continental 
Porte, cannot execed 38,000,000 Ibs. which is about 33,000,000 of Ibs. less than what 
Rmained on hand at the commencement of 1819. 
_ From the reduction of duty, the consumpt of cocoa is increased in this country. The 
‘ternal consumpt of tobacco, tea, wine, (in quantity) and spirits, have also increased, 
Which ig rather a remarkable circumstance, considering the state of the country. There 
may, however, be causes which may render this increase more apparent than real... The 
of. grain and flour into Great Britain have greatly decreased. The quantity of 
wheat in bond is 202,000 qrs. 
The year 1819 may fairly be set down as the most disastrous in the commercial annals 
Of Great Britain, ‘The losses have been severe, and the depreciation of property very 
We do not overrate it at one-third on an average on all mercantile commoditi 
ver considers our extensive trade and manufactures, may readily form an idea of 
the vast loss and the great distress it must have occasioned. Many years will not {though 
twnéd with prosperity) repair it. The causes which porivaen this sad crash are nume- 
Mus, but the greatest and most destructive proceeded from the still more unfortunate si- 
wation of those foreign nations, with which we carried on the most extensive branches of 


our ttude. Through them the blow returned upon this country with a force scarcely any 
fewer could withstand, or any prudence evade. The agitation of the bullion question last 
i ae Aico of our circulating medium, did great mischief, and 


Year, which occasioned a 
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rendered much more fatal those inevitable evils which were pressing forward against the 
commercial world. bn ten agen ge of speculation in this country—the rashness 
and ignorance displayed in the of a market—and the distressed state of almost 
every nation, from a war of unprecedented length, ferocity, destruction, and expense, all 
conspired to hasten a catastrophe such as the commercial world had never witnessed, and 
will not soon forget. In our former reports we have entered so fully into these matters, 
that we consider it perfectly unnecessary to enlarge upon them here. If experience from 
the past be allowed to direct us for the future, Great Britain yet possesses the energies, 
resources, capital, and skill, which will soon heal her commercial wounds, and raise her 
triumphant over all her difficulties. We must, however, look to some other quarters and 
places of the world than those to which we have hitherto been accustomed to look, for 
whatever great relief and advantage we may wish for and anticipate. ft 

Blame has been attempted, by mischievous mea, to be thrown on our government for'these 
misfortunes, and to represent them as having been caused by their errors. The great cause 
and root of the evil Jay beyond their powers to prevent or control. The same has been the 
case in every country. No doubt the bullion question did mischief, being agitated at that 

i moment when the alarm it occasioned was sure to render the consequences more 

il. ‘The Bank of England have reduced the circulation of their notes from 28 millions 
to 22 millions. We may fairly set down the diminution of the paper of the country 
banks (20 millions) in an Mune. dpe This will give 104 half millions the telictée 
of our circulating medium, which must have greatly added to the commercial pres. 
sure and distress. This reduction amounts to nearly one-fifth of the whole cir. 
culating medium. Our exports last year fell off about 17 millions; but we are not to 

that they fell off in quantity ; for it must be recollected, that the estimated 

was greatly less. The total exports for 1818 amounted to 56 millions. The falling 

off, therefore, of 17 millions last year was nearly a third upon the whole ; but if we take 

into consideration the reduction of price, we may suppose the falling off of our exports in 
quantity were equal to a fourth from the preceding year, which, however, was 

large. By the reduction of our circulating medium, the national debt must 

become a greater and heavier burden ; for as 7 becomes scarce and more valuable, 8 

much the héavier‘will the annual interest of this debt press upon the country and her res 

sources. In fact, it is the same thing as raising the rate of interest to a higher rate. This 

is a subject which demands es oo attention and consideration of our government. 

However much we reduce our ci ting medium, in the same proportion we raise the 

value of the interest of our national debt, and so the value of that debt itself. 

We have said, that taking a view of the situation of those countries with which our chief 
commercial relations take place, we can see no room to hope for any extensive improvement 
in our foreign trade. Let us examine these more particularly, and in detail. For some 
time we made large exports to the Mediterranean, beginning, we may say, at the mouth 
of that sea, and gradually extending inwards along its shores. These markets were, 
however, soon glutted, and are now heavy and losing concerns. This might have been 
foreseen in some measure. In those markets nearest at hand, particularly along the west. 
ern coasts of Italy, and all the coasts of European Turkey, and the isles of the 

and the western coasts of Asia Minor, the merchants and merchandize of France come 
mto competition with ours, and, in many instances, are decidedly preferred. We must, 
therefore, be compelled, in following out that trade, to seek for markets in more remote 
corners of that sea, either in its northern, southern, and eastern shores, and where, as were- 
cede further from European influence, manners, and customs, the markets are more liable to 
be glutted, and trade is every way more insecure. In all the ports and places in the eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean, a trade may be opened up, and gradually extended ; but every 
one who will take the pains to consider the situation and character of the nations and coun. 
tries on its African or Asiatic shores, must see, that under present circumstances, this trade 
must be small, easily overdone, and can only increase by slow degrees. The terror of our 
arms may benefit our interests along the northern shores of Africa, but that must take 
time ; and while mankind there remain under their present institutions, all trade with 
them must be limited, and by no means perfectly secure. 

Similar lie before us in the East Indies. We cannot change the customs and 
pursuits of nations in a day, and till we can change these completely, we cannot anticipate 
any wide consumpt for our manufactures in that portion of Asia. Any premature at- 
tempt to effect such a change in sentiments, manners, and customs, may terminate in’ 
moment our empire in the east. The improvement of our trade with India, that is, the 

up of a new market there for the manufactures of Great Britain, must be the 

work of time; but, at the same time, as matters now stand, this trade, under judicious 

8 t, t always to be on the increase. It is a trade ‘that 

not be forced. It is one which, at present, is a losing concern to all in it, 

and its state may best be shewn by merely stating, that from the Ist January to 3ist Au- 

gust 1818, there were d Calcutta to Britain 54 ships measuring 24,510'tons, 

while in the same period year only 27 vessels, measuring 9,512 tons, obtain 
freights, and these at a rate which could never pay. The same objections, and, 

1 
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with greater force, apply to the Chinese markets, were these laid open to-morrow. 
With these countries we may look for a gradual improvement and extension of trade, but 

ing immediately great or extensive can be expected. Under present circumstances, 
pay. bam must always be easily and speedil Pees with. European: goods.’ 

Turning our eyes to the southern division of the. western world, the prospect is equally 
discouraging. There we see a Continent, but thinly peopled, engaged in a civil war ; in 
many places the savage armed against civilized life ; and in ee 

3 the cultivation of the conniry suglected or deiteapll and the sinews of trade 
forced into the vortex of war. Such is the prospect, and to it there is no immediate 
of a termination ; on the contrary, if Spain is forced to relinquish her dominion 
over these extensive countries, there is a certain of the people quarreling amongst 
thenesives, and kindling up @ contest ny gw more destructive than that in which 
are at present engaged. atever is the issue of the present contest, we cannot see 
cons for great improvement in our trade with these places. It will be found at all 
times a trade easily overdone, from the small number of inhabitants, and the nature of their 
manners, customs, and pursuits. If the Independents succeed, the trade must be thrown 
open to the world ; and it is a fact, that the manufactures of Germany would, in South 
America, command a preference over ours. If Spain is successful, she will look for securing 
that trade to herself ; or where she may be forced to adopt more liberal principles, other 
nations will be admitted to share that business with us. In the mean time, the swarms of 
adventurers which the contest has drawn to that quarter of the world, the system of piracy 
towhich it has given rise, with the convulsed state of these countries, has almost annihi- 
lated the trade which our merchants in Jamaica carried on across the Isthmus of Darien 
to Peru and Chili on the south, and to Mexico and California on the north, and,‘ we 
fear, that the Jamaica trade is gone for ever from that island. Our trade with the 
may continue to improve, but from the nature of the population and government 
there established, it is obvious that the increase must be slow, and that other nations will 
come in with us for a share of it. Many of the provinces of Spanish America are so de- 
solated, that were peace established at this moment, years must elapse before any consider- 
able and advantageous commerce could be carried on with them. 

Our prospects in the United States, though not of that troubled and unsettled kind, are 
nevertheless at present far from being encouraging. We cannot have the same extended 
trade with these States that we have had. The markets there have been ruinous and de- 
structive in the highest degree. The cause seems obvious. The imports of any nation 
must, in some measure, be regulated by their exports. The balance may be against them 
in one instance, but it cannot be so in others, in order to enable them to carry on trade at 
all, The balance must be in their favours, or they must lose and become poor. Before 
her late war with England, and before she put her embargo laws in force, when she had 
the carrying trade of Europe, the tonnage employed in the trade of the American States 
wa 1,500,000 tons, and the value of their exports nearly 102,000,000 of dollars. If we 
allow 36,000,000 dollars as the value of her freights, we have the whole export trade of, 
the United States, at that time at 138,000,000 dollars. The value of her exports for last 

was only 52,000,000 dollars ; and if we allow a similar proportion for the freight of 

tonnage, or 18,000,000 dollars, we have 70,000,000 do as the value of the whole 
export trade of the United States. In her exports, therefore, there is a falling off of 
68,000,000 dollars, or almost one half. It is plain, that she cannot afford to import at 
the rate she formerly did; and that, if these imports have, as we believe they have, (if not 
toa greater amount) been forced upon her in the former degree, then the ets must have 
been over-supplied, at least one half; and consequently the merchant must have been 
forced to make sales (even where these sales could be effected) at a still greater deprecia- 
tion. The consequences must be, that he who was deeply engaged in that trade, and, 18 
months ago, was worth an independent fortune, must now be unable to pay his debts, and 
find himself reduced from affluence to dependence. 

The trade which the United States have thus lost they can never regain. After the pre- 
sent dreadful shock, the exertions of their free population, and their own internal resources, 
will, no doubt, increase and expand ; but it is evident that this must be progressive, and 
the work of time ; and consequently, that all improvement in her import trade must go 
om in a corresponding manner, even where their enactments to encourage their internal 
manufactures and trade do not interfere with the imports from foreign nations, and by 
this mode embarass and reduce the demand for these. The severest blow American com- 
merce has sustained is the loss of the supplies formerly carried to — West India pre 

were v t—gave employment to a great proportion of her tonnage—and af- 
forded her pelle Ww go into the Ree India and Chindse markets upon the most advan- 
tageous terms. That trade is completely gone. Our North American colonies are now 
taping the fruits of that trade which the wisdom of our government has bestowod upon 
Accordingly, it is pleasing to observe the improvement of their trade since the 
United States were prohibited, and prohibited themselves, from supply our West India 
noni We subjoin, in-proof, the trade of Quebec in those b connect 
with the West Indies, and for the years undermentioned. 
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Increase of the Quebec Trade. 

1808. 

Pieces Oak, - - 3,819 
i ° . 3,153 68,500 
Elm, - ° 1,808 
Feet Deal, ~ - 124,197 1,181,877 
Staves and Heading, - 764,407 2,579,539 
Deal ends, - - 102,834 
Masts and Spars, - 537 4,349 
Ships, - - - 168 629 
Tons, - a - 28,744 149,314 
Men, - - - 1,550 9,262 


This account was made out to 4th Noyember last year, while 50 ships remained to clear 
eut with cargoes, in the same trade, before the close of 1819, which must greatly add to 
the above amount. From these and similar reasons, it appears to us, that the United 
States cannot afford to receive the same quantity of imports; and that those who caleulate 
upon supplying her markets with European, and more particularly with British manufac. 
tures, to the same degree as formerly, must only accelerate their own ruin, and embarass 
end distress her in all her rising manufactures. Of the exports of the United States, we 
may edd, that 26,908,038 dollars goes to Great Britain and her dependencies, conse 
quently it is their interest to remain on friendly terms with us. 

With the countries ja a which we have enumerated, the chance of any rapid in. 
erease of our trade is re small indeed, It certainly will increase; but it must be by 
gradual and slow degrees, and not in a ratio equal to what we have supplied, or can afford to 
supply, European influence must continue to increase in the Mediterranean, and conse» 
quently European trade, a large share of which we certainly have the best chance to. ob- 

i Henge were entertained of a great outlet to our manufactures, by a free 
trade with France. But even if France were to grant us a reciprocity in trade, (which she 
will not) there are various reasons which lead us to believe, that the advantages to our 
manufactures would not be equal to what is at present anticipated. It seems to be a question, 
whether the introduction of their silks, and other articles, amongst us, might not decrease 
the consumpt of the finer articles of our Cotton Manufactures, in a way that would entirely 
overbalance every advantage likely to be gained by us, All the nations of continental E 
will, most assuredly, endeavour to encourage their own internal trade and manufactures, in 
place of those of foreign countries. Of this we can have no just reason to complain, and our 
merchants and manufacturers would do well to bear this in mind, and act accordingly, 
We have two serious things to contend against, and these are, the poverty of other. na- 
tions, and the industry and skill of other nations. The first must force them to lessen 
their expenditure for foreign commodities ; and the next, to render themselves imdepen- 
dent of foreign supply. We may attempt to contend against one or both, and parti 
larly the latter; but we will find it a dangerous and a hopeless contest, and one which, 
if perseyered in, we will throw away all the profits of those years of industry and activity, 
an which we had almost exclusively the trade of the civilized world, We fear also, that 
British manufactures, in many instances, have suffered, from more attention being paid to 
quantity than to aol cheapness than to durability. 

With all these disadvantages and drawbacks, however, which we have enumerated, still 
there is no serious ground for despondence or alarm. Great Britain has, in her own posses 
sions, a wide and a valuable field. A great portion of the trade of almost all nations, must, 
in defiance of every competitor, still remain hers. The only thing that is requisite, is o 
regulate her Hae Ras in a judicious manner, so that at no period they may become 
overdone or misdirected. There are many markets in the world yet to be opened, and 
which can be opened to our commerce. Masters of the ocean, we can gain access into 
every country, and to every land. A vast field is certainly to be found amongst the fine 
islands in the Eastern ote in Tonquin and Cochin China ; along the vast stream 
of the Irrawady, Eastern Asia, and the islands in the Southern Ocean. It is true, for 
time much of this trade must be carried on by barter, betwixt place and place, island and 
island, bringing ultimately such part of the produce of each to the European market, as 
may suit or sell to advantage in it. Still this would be a valuable and a profitable trade, 

one in which we might disperse all our coarser manufactures to advantage. There is 
a great field open in the Persian Gulf, and all along the south west coast of Arabia; 
and both shores of the Red Sea, and all the eastern coast of Africa, once famous in the 
annals of commerce. The ion of Suakim and Massowah on the west shores of the 
Red Sea, would lay open the whole trade to Abyssinia; a country which, from being 
highly civilized and powerful, is become in some measure barbarous and unehristianized, 
from being cut off from the Christian world, by these two ports being in possession of 
its ignorant and inytterate enemies the Turks. A small British force would secure 
them—a small force maintain them—and a little exertion might obtain from the Turkish 
government their gession to this country, as they are scarcely of any use to the Sublime 
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Possession of the latter place would als6 lay open to us thie trade to Nubia, Sehhaar, 
cl counrie soiward and westward ofthat places whielt would flourish and inctease by 
We are happy to learn, that Captain Ashley Maude, of the ship Favourite, in 1816, 
the coasts, and took ion of six islands im the entrance of the Gulf of 
Persia, which completely command that gulf, and consequently the trade of it. It is also 
said, that Lord Valentia has for several years past been employed by our_ government in 
ing the coasts of Africa from Melinda to Abyssinia, which mist be of the greatest 
advantage to the future navigation of that coast. We learn also, with satisfaction, that 
the British have taken possession of the island of Sacotora, near Cape Guardafui, which 
completely commands the entrance to the Red Sea, and enables us to control.the trade of 
the Peal kingdom of Aden in Arabia, and assist its friendly sovereign, surrounded with 
unprincipled enemies ; and in doing which, we may at no distant day, without much troué 
ble and expense, open up a road, safe and easy, to the centre of Arabia, hitherto almost a 
blank to Europe. In short, we anticipate, and that soon, a flowrishing commierce, and 
extended knowledge and civilization in these still interesting and once famous countries. 
On the west coasts of Africa, but particularly from Sierra Leone, along the Gold Coast, 
through the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and southward to the Congo, a wide field for 
commercial enterprise remains to be opened up. From Benin and its adjoming countries, 
we are convinced that ah opening (and that soon) into the interior of Africa will disclose it. 
self, which will astonish the world, and accelerate a trade of the first magnitude and ims 
ce. Britain may secure it. We have already alluded to this subject, and may take 
an early ‘ity to go at greater length into it. The $ at present in ciré 
culation (if happily confirmed, as we fondly anticipate) that the discovery ships have 
penetrated through Baffin’s Bay, ard gained Copper Mine River in the prosecution 
of their voyage, for discovering a north west passage inte the Pacific Ocean, augur well 
for ultimate success, and may give a new turn and impulse to the affairs ef commerce. If 
they have reached thus far if safety, and even should they make no farther, still their 
voyage may become of the titmdst importance to this country, for it may disclose a way by 
which, communicating with the northern extremities of America by sea, we may secure to 
our country the fur trade, or a great portion of it, at present threatened to be wrested from 
us by the exertions of our southern neighbours in the United States. 
attention of this country is called forth to our invaluable settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is impossible to calctlate the advantages which the trade of Great 
‘Britain will derive from the incréase and prospetity of this colony. It Mays all the East- 
em World open to us, and makes it dependent on us. We cannot do too much for its 
prosperity. New Holland continues to advance in prosperity, and most important dis- 
coveries, in the interior of that vast country, have lately taken place, and are at present puré 
sued with industry and skill. We allude particularly to the discovery of a great river beyond 
the Blue Mountains, which, even in the J ner of 32° South, and ata distanee of 2000 miles 
from the nearest part of the sea coast, where it can possibly disembogue, is found 700 to 800 
feet broad ; and running North, it is of a depth sufficient to bear a line-of-battle ship. It is 
impossible yet to calculate what advantages this river may afford te New Holland, to trade 
commeree, when its junction with the ocean is ascertained, whieh, indeed, cannot 
be long a secret. Every year, the prosperity and trade of this colony must continue to 
increase; and from the outcasts of British society, a race of men be produced which will 
do honour to the English name ; perpetuate this name and our lan to the remotest 
period of time ; and fill with knowledge, and all the arts of civilized iifes a mighty country, 
Which had long been a blank amongst the countries of the world. 
~-With these remarks, we proceed to give the Tables of the principal imports into Great 
Britain; and also the exports and consumpt of colonial produce for the year 1819, whictt 
cannot fail to be interesting to our readers. 


Sugar Imported, 1819. 


(ceaenetenets 














hhds tierces. Cases, &e. 
Into London, . . ~- + 166,316 14,105 194, 
~— Liverpool, é « ‘ 38,805 5,846 40,224 
me Bristol, . - - - 23,543 2,448 inh 
-—— Clyde and Leith, - - 24,534 1,178 4,603 ~ 
w-~ Lancaster and Whitehaven, . 3,376 652 — 
(a) Total, 256,574 24,229 169,664 


(a) Of this quantity, 223 tierces and 4,412 cases were imported from the- Brasilé and 
America; 1329 casks and 158,395 bags were from the Bast Indies; the femainder 
Was the produce of our West India Colonies, viz. : 


From Jamaica, « . 111,700 casks. 
——- Other Islands, = s 124,400 — 
owe Detnerata, &c. . 38,600 


274,700 
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The e of Sugar from Great Britain, in 1819, were 19,892 tons, equal to 24,967 


hhds. of 15 cwt. each, being a decrease of 4,133 tons from the preceding year, , 
quantity exported, 5,195 casks were from the West India Warten a es ory 
Sugar paid Duties on 1819. 
Cwts. B. Plantation. | Cwts. Foreign. 

e 2,166,070 67,609 

= - 429,213 26,644 

250,426 a 

nt ‘ 6,655 — 

— At Bristol, &c. say (a) 340,000 rer, 


3,192,364 94,253 


_ @) From Bristol, &c. we have no returns ; but we may judge of it in proportion to the 
imports and consumpt in other places. : 


Cotton imported 1819. 

















Liverpool - 
London, - 
Clyde, - © 


Total, Bags 69,199 of 250 Ibs. 


From whence Imported. 
New Orleans, e - - 44,310 bags, &c. 
Other parts United States - - 161,869 
Brazils and Portugal, - . 130,600 
East Indies, - - - 185,847 


Demerara, &c. - 16,539 
West Indies, ° - 7,670 
Other parts, - 1,885 


Total, 548,720 


Decreased in imports, 106,076 bags, &c. ; increased in consnmpt, 13,500 bags, &c. ; 
Stock on hand in 1819, 349,300 bags and bales, being an increase of 144,500 bags, &c. 
Coffee imported. 


" hhds. & tierces, bars. & bags. 
At London, ° 25,010 74,082 


_ oe - 7,058 42,278 
— Bristol, . 530 208 
— Lancaster, &c. - - 130 11 
— Clyde and Leith, - - 3,297 9,619 


Total, 20,100 tons, or 36,025 126,188 


Paid Duties 1819. Exported 1819. 
’ - - 49,680 cwts. Liverpool. - - . 4,500 tons. 
— Liverpool, ° 17,000 — London, &c. - «=» 15,150}— 


oni ‘ oA see iinet 
=_ 7 il - > 1,065 _ Total, 20,6505 — 
Total, - 69,898 — 


The stock of Coffee on hand, January Ist, is about 6000 tens. Last year it was 10,000 
tons. The supply would thus appear inadequate to the demand; but we must bear i 
mind, that the decreased considerably last year, arising, perhaps, from the intro- 
duction of Coffee into the Continent through other channels than Great Britain. 


Cocoa imported. Paid Duties. | Exported. 
~~ 5 “OO 7 2 [ae 

















6347 2100 cwts. 10,772 cwts. 

vi 3783 
76 294 
_ 235 


386 10,659 
The internal consumpt of Cocoa is increased 900 cwts, and the export is nearly doubled. 
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i Rum imported in 1819. Paid Duties in 1819. 











puns. 5 galls- 
- «= 37,793 13,568 casks, say ° 1,301,886 
- 8,807 3,836 . 403,687 
me pe Suppose 3000 casks, - ” $30,000 
— Clyde and Leith, 5,405 148,159 


55,698 : 2,183,732 


Exported. 
From London, - 21,901 puns. 
— Liverpool, - - 2,900 — 
—— Glasgow, about 2,550 — 


26,151 puns. of #10 galls. each, or 2,876,610 galls. 
We have no returns from Bristol, &c. The consumpt of Rum in Glasgow is greatly 


decreased ; that in London is considerably augmented ; and in Liverpool is perhaps nearly 
the same, could we learn the different kind of casks, or 


Molasses imported in 1819. Exported in 1819. 


puns. hhds, 

At London, - 145D 454 269 tons. 
— Liverpool, - 1168 | 1877 & 59 bars. 

— Bristol, - - 188 9 

= Lancaster, &c. - 59 _ 

— Clyde and Leith, 387 _ 


Total, 3,252 | 2340 & 59 bars. 
The import is greatly increased, and the export, in proportion to the quantity, greatly 
also. 
































Tobacco imported. Exported. Paid Dut. & for Irel. 
hhds. hhds. 

At London, - - 10,040 10,362 5,341 
— Liverpool, - - 8,855 4,526 4,949 - 


_ me gre - . 610 —— 
185 bales, — 567,495 Ibs. 
-_—— 724,273 — at Leith. 
19,505 





1,291,768 Ibs. 


The imports have decreased very considerably, while the export is nearly trebled ; and 

consequently, the stock on hand very much reduced. 
Grain imported 1819. 
Liverpool. || London. || Other ports. Total. 

Foreign. || Foreign. 

131,319 114,004 335,467 

267,322 132,699 406,184 

149,600 122,101 303,273 

5,344 5,692 19,505 

159,273 22,207 208,386 

11,021 14,956 - 32,424 














qts. ad 




















—— | am 2 a 
| 
| 


For. 169,701 723,879 411,659 1,305,239 
Flour, Foreign, 43,175 barrs. 6,082 barrs. 3,088 barrs. 52,245. 


DYEWOODS, &c._ 

Imported, 1819. Exported, 1819. 
- - - 6,8233 tons. 8093 tons. 

5,849 

458 

2195 — 

1135 — 


6,4504 tons. 








SumwprY ARTICLES, 

. Imported, 1819. Exported, 1819, 
Ashes, + - 44,427 barre. 45,901 cwta 
Barilla, .-| - « 1%,775% tons. 9334 tons. 
Brimstone, - - 4,758 tons. 663 tons. 

- 3,340 butts, &c. 1,711 cwts, 

Figs, - += -* 299 tons. 2,300 cwts. 
Flax, - + «= 12,467 tons. 764% tons, 
Flaxseed, - + 116,563 quarters. 16,745 quarters. 
Ginger, - a 85,598 18,443 cwts. 
Hemp, ° - - 15,1123 tons 1,585 tons. 
Hides, - - 455,636 number. “215,094 number. 
Indigo, - - 13,936 seroons & chests. 30,369 cwts. 
Lime and Lemon Juice, 1,987 galls. 3,973 galls. 
Madder, - 3,025 casks. 1,582 cwts. 
Madder Roots, - 5,668 bales and casks. 246 ecwta, 
Olive Oil, - - 3,437 casks. 84,714 galls. 
Palm Oil, _ a 9,888 ditto and bags. 149 tons 
Pimento, - - 22,444 barrs. and bags. 19,389 cwts. 
Quercet. Bark, - 2,749 casks. 9,861 cwts. 
Raisins, « - 4,399} tons. 12,934 cwts. 
Rice, - . - 24,626 tons. 7,589 tons. 
Saltpetre, - ‘ 86,519 bags. 1,4414 tons. 
Shuma, - - 29,270 bags. 3,520 cwtss 
Tallow, - - 25,217 tons. 2,2314 tons. 

ar, ° - 65,274  barrs. 9,988 barrs. 
Turpentine, - - 75,016 casks. 2,155 cwts. 
Valonia, - . 2,393 tons. 306 tons. 

Imports from the East Indies, 1819. 

Tea, - - 275,940 chests. Cinnamon, 1,254 bags. 
Coffee, ~ - 19,209 bags. Cloves, - - 14 bags. 
Sugar, ~ 113,840 bags. Mace, - = 46 packs. 
Cotton, - + 113,835 bags. Nutmegs, - - 497 packs. 
Indigo, - - 12,270 boxes&chests | Saltpetre, - 53,516 packs, _ 
Rice, - - 241,643 bags. Piece Goods, 11,356 bales. 
Pepper, ° 43,638 Silk, - - 12,658 packs. 


Ditto, - - 11,022 cwts. 
Grain, of all kinds, imported in 1819. 








Nankeens, - 4,584 packs. 





London. Liv 1. Glasgow. 

Wheat, quarters, 443,438 221,902 | Wheat, Irish, ' 589 barrs 
Barley, . 383,786 | Ditto, - + 62,364 | Ditto, British, 19,582 qrs 
Malt, + - 162,406} Ditto, - - 36,604 Barley, Irish, 1,294 barts 
Oats, - . 887,705 | Ditto, - 321,692 | Ditto, British, 13,028 qrs. 
Rye, « - 6,021 | Ditto, - + 8,497 | Oats, Irish, 217,440 barrs. 
Beans, « - 159,388) Ditto, + + 32,029 | Ditto, British, 13,070 qrs. 
Pease, - - 48,102 | Ditto, - - 6,648 | Flour, 8,640 barrs. 
Tares, - 5,290 | Clover Seed, casks, &c. 590.| Ditto, 8,637 bags. 
Linseed, - 64,860 | Flax do. hhds, 2,000 | Rice, 1,489 tierces. 
Rapeseed, - - 9,201 Ditto, 6,145 bags. 
Brank, - - 3,639 Flaxseed, 1,52] casks. 
Veceuntitth a N. B.—From the Custom-house 

arious 15,865 ’ « B.—From the Custom 
Flour, sacks, 381,968 | Sacks, = = 10,924 | Pooh tuttint Mve beh Jan. lay 
Ditto, barrels, 12,944 | Barrels, ° 43,175 ¥5.799,369 bushels foreign 
Oatmeal, « 23,899 | ye and gain were im 

Imported into Liverpool, 1819. Exported from Liverpool, 1819. 
’ - - 4,048 tierces. Whee. - f - 2,816 
Ditto, . . 3,204 barrels. Oats, - « 4,150 ditto. 
Pork, - 15,252 barrels. Flour, . - 2,563 tons. 
Ditto, + + «+ 2,185 4ditto. Boney « 4,275 barrels. 
Butter, : 204,292 firkins. Pork, -- ° 10,280 ditto. 
Ditto, += ‘+ - «= 16,179 ditto. Butter, . - 17,736 ewts 
Earthenware, 16,704 crates, & 3,443 bhds 
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Sundries imported into Clyde, 1819. 
Sealskins, ad 7,030 number, Wines, = - 
Rosin, - - 1,641 barrels. | Ditto, + - - 441 . 
Cod and Seal Oil, 1,600 casks. Brandy, - = 694 pipes. 
Whale Oil,  - 1,874 ditto. | Geneva, ° 260 pieces. 
Lignum Vite: - 36 tons. 


Wool imported, 1819. 


ewts. qrs. Ibs. | 

Sheep and Lambs’ Wool, 235,763 : 1 : 2 | 

Value exports of British manufactured Woollens, 1819, is £9,047,960 : 19 : 11. | 
The value of the exports last year are £1,089,033: 4: 11 more than for the previous 
year. ; | 
Cotton Goods exported from Hull, from 11th October 1819, to 5th January 1820. 

















Russia. oes Holland. | 
Cotton Twist, a ’ Be Fustians, - ° 26,102 yds. | 
Fustians, ° ° 39,538 yds. Calicoes, . ie 28,066 v eio. | 
ines, +e «= SA 880 ditto. | Musing, § = 8 840 ditt | 
Muslin, == - 28,212 ditto. | Printed Calicoes,  - 59,493 ditto. 
Printed Calicoes, - 16,300 ditto. | Cotton Hose, - ° 3 
— Cotton Twist, - - 6,199 Ibs. 
Germany. Knitting Cotton, - = 3,800 lbs. 
Cotton Twist, 2,642,851 lbs. Plain Muslin Handkerchiefs, I5 
Calicoes, Dimities, Ging- Bs. See 
hams, &ec. 1,115,248 yds. Flanders. i 
Printed Calicoes, 3,276,802 ditto. Cali ° 
Fustians, Velveteens, Jeans, Pri wry aon - =  «¢ 27,946 yds. 
Cords, &c. 1,456,414 ditto. Pusti ’ - 1,176 ditto. i | 
Muslins, Cambrics, Cin jee. ae | 
Phin Muslin Handkerchiefs, 7,345 doz. | Muslins, = - - 6,865 ditto. 1 | 
Printed Calico ditto 1,788-3 de, | “0 See, ° 25 doz. I | 
Cotton Veils, - - 26 nee q 
Muslin Dresses, ° 794 Africa. , 
Cotton Lace, - - 42,869 yds. Printed Calicoes - 420 yds. 
Sewing Cotton, * - 743 |bs. Cotton Veils, ~ ° - %8doz. 
Cotton Web, - - 272 yds. Muslin Scarfs, © 27 | 
Knitting Cotton, - 2,600 lbs. Muslin Dresses, ° M 53 
Cotton Hose, - 676 doz. Calicoes, - - . 130 yds. j 
Cotton Ticks, - - 4,204 yds. Cotton Nett, - - 328 ditto. 
Bed Quilts, - - 186 ditto. | Muslins, - - 319 ditto. 
my Cotton Table Covers, - 24 ditto. | Printed ditto Handkerchiefs, 23 2-3 doz. 
Printed Muslins, - 51,640 yds. Ditto Calico ditto, _ - - 4 ditto. 
is, The above is an official account, for one quarter, from the port mentioned, which may | 
serve to give the reader some idea of the magnitude of our Cotton exports, 
a Stock on hand of various Articles, December 31st, 1819. 
8. Cotton,  - - 352,000 » &c. | Pimento, - - 8,342 casks, &c. 
8. Sugar, B. Plant. 83,200 Ginger, - - - 35,965 do, bg,&c. 
2086 Ditto, Foreign, - 1,500 chests. Logwood, - - 16,943 tons. i 
8. Ditto, ditto, + + 1,500 boxes. Fustic, > - . 6,377 tons. j 
Be Ditto, East India, 66,600 packages. | Mahogany, . 715,000 feet. 
ro Cane aor - _- + * — in ee 715,000 ditto. | 
- - e & eS. itto in Clyde, 1,238 
a, Rum, = = $0,900 casks. 7” 
8 Tobacco, == 21,960 hhds. mies | 
: Ditto, e 896 1819. 
Rice, - = + 225,677 bags, &c. | Barrels Herrings cured, 340,894 i 
Wheat in bond, 202,000 qrs. Ditto ditto, Exported, - 227,162 
” Consumpt various Articles. 
1818. 1819. { 
. Tea, = = « «= 21,629,000 Ibs. 22,754,000 Ibs. 
Tobaceoand Snuff, = 11,150,000 ditto. 11,744,000 ditto. 1 | 
British and Irish Spirits, 5,190,000 galls. 5,290,000 galls. | 
ds, ° ® 3,465,000 ditto. 3,807,000 ditto. | 
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PRICES CURRENT.—February 5.—London, January 28, 1820. 


SUGAR, Muse. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON, 
56 to 2 


B. P. B je 59 to to «5 
on, 64 82 63 84 : 
85 88 


& 


> 
Fine and very fine, 
Refined Doub. Loaves, 
Powder ditto, ° e 
Single ditto, ° ° 


28 


103 106 
105 108 
92 938 
48 52 
31 _— 


115 124 
125 1358 
95 112 
116 


oO 


1 
120 


liiigigeg 


Sititiidt 
= 
brides 


8 
2 


ps, « ° 
MOLASSES, British, cwt, 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt- 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 


St Donne 
PIMENTO (in Bond) Ib. 
SPIRITS, 
Jam. Rum, 160.P. gall. 
Brandy, . . . 
Geneva, e ° . 
Aqua, - +; . ° 
WINES, 
Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, ipe. 
Spanish White, utt. 
iffe, pipe. 
Madei e ° . 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
Honduras, ° . 
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FUSTIC, Jamaica, ° 
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INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
‘Ditto Oak, e ° 
_Christiansand (ut. paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
St Domingo, ditto ° 
TAR, American, + bri. 
Archangel, . . 
PITCH, Foreign, .  ewt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 
Home ’ ° ° 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, . 
Pinige Thies. & Druj. Rak 
jes. ruj. . 
_— =... 
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MATS, Archangel, . 109. 
BRISTLEs, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 

Montreal ditto, . . 


Pot, . ° 
OIL, Whale, + « tun, 
Cod. e ° . 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, . nny 
Inferior, e . . 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, ° 
Good 
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Course of Exchange, Feb. 4.——Amsterdam, 11: 19. Antwerp, -12:1.- Bx. 
Hamburgh, 36:1. Frankfort, 1514 Ex. Paris, 25:5. Bourdeaux, 25:35. Ma- 
drid, 34) effect. Cadiz, 34} effect. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 444. Malta, 
46. Naples, 38}. Palermo, 116 per oz. Oporto, 52. Rio Janeiro, 56. Dublin, 10}. 
percent. Cork, 10}. : 


Prices of Geld and Silver, per 02.—Portugal gold, in coin, £3: 17:9. Foreign gold, 
in ee ~ . 17: 10}. New doubloons, £3 ; 15:6. New dollars; 5s. Od. Silver, in bats, 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 5th to 26th Jan. 1820. 


5th. 


19th. 26th. 





Bank stock, 

gym cmt reduced, emrnnve 
3 per cent. CONSOIS, nnn 
per cent. consols, 

4 per cent. CONSOLS, nme 

5 per cent. NAVY ANN. ww 

Imperial 3 per cent. ann. 

India stock, 


— bonds, 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d... 
fo 


2204 
673 8} 


- 





683 
68 7h 
77 6 


66 

1023 2 
67} 

8 10 pr. 

1 dis. par. 
68 


221, 2 
3; 


865 
102g 
67 


683 
67 
17 


IL 12 pr. 
2 Apr. 














72 fr. 50c 


ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of 
December 1819, and the 23d of January 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Addis, T- Powick, Worcester, plumber 
Aves, W- Watton, Norfolk, grocer 
Bailey, J. Frome Selwood, “Somersetshire, clothier 
Beck, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer 
Bewley, B. Manchester, slater 

ye linen-draper 
Body, FI p Masten Some, Stoke-Damerell, Devon- 

shire, merchan 
Hem G. Liverpool, eielineintie r 
: 4 y= — Radnorshire, f ~ aed 
nigewat, 


arburton, J. J. Castlesstreet, South- 
i. man 


Je London-wall, cnuhe maker 
» Te Aylesbury, grocer 
Cobham, W. jun. & Jones, T. Ware, bankers 
hitechapel-road. 


chan W Bisho psgate-street-without, haber- 

Crump, T. & Hill, T. jun. Kidderminster, carpet- 
manufacturers 

Chubb, C. Portsea, ironm: monger 

. Baldwin-street, City-road, grocer 

IR. Newport, brewer 

T. Manchester, victualler 
Darly, C. H. Fenchurch-street, tailor 
Denman, S. South 


Feat] 


castle-upon-Tyne, merchant _ 
Pei. Romford, J oclionder 
Birmi ham, victualler 


Wi -street, Brideweil-Precinct, 


Great Wild-street, coal-merchant 
, chemist and 
aw. — dealers 
R. Macclesfield, grocers 
pte bonseneyl hill, merchant 
. Li 1, aoener-curseones 
E. & Wylam, R. Newcastle-upon-T yne, 


» R. Bread-street, warehouseman 
» merchant 


fe 


Farm 3- Deptford 

iverpool, merchant 

Sea na Stockport, cotton-spinner 
: x 

Vou. V1. _ 


Glover, J. Liverpool, boot and shoe-maker 
Grafton, J. Stroud, shoe-maker 
Green, B. Li ly stone-mason 
Green, J. Brauncewell, Lincoln, merchant 
Gerrard, D. Old ae ye illi 
Geddes, G. Live 
Gee, N. Lenton, 
Heath, W. Islington, butcher 
Hooper, H. Bristol, merchant 
Hunt, T. F. St Martin-in-the-fields, builder 
ty, C. Birmingham, wire-worker 
, E. & Poweles, J. D. Freeman’s-court, Corn- 
ani ll, "merchants 
Harrop, J. Gateshead, 
Harris, W. Strand, and shoe-maker 
Hobbs, B. Bedridge, coal-merchant 
Jones, J. Worcester, linen-draper 
— R. Appleton, plumber 
L. Nassau-street, Middlesex, giaeodenler 


Lace, T. Liverpool, brazier 

Livesey, J. Farnworth, paper-maker 

Levyson, M. Lime-street, merchant 

Maddock, E. Quin, R. & Uniacke, J. Liverpool, 
merchants 

Malcolm, R. Ashbourne, tea-dealer 

Myers, R& Holmes, J. aoe lin- 
en-drapers 

Meetiey. T. 
Milligan, A. Wolver! a A tea-dealer 

Moore, W. Renate. butter-merchant 

Morris, T. i tol, 


He J. Tee ae sem oo 
innington, D. ivery keeper 
Parker, Re Manchester, innkeeper _ 

= Getat Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, 


Pa’ S. Notti » mMoney-scrivener 

Preston, J J. Wool , cloth-manufacturer 
ayne, ewgate-strect, hatter 

Peck, J. Blackheath-hill, carpenter 

Philli yi R. Ashburnham, farmer 

Potter, J- Ashbourn, dealer 

Patrick, E. loared, gun-maker 


Pasmore, J. Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street, 
Peremrine He C. Hakin, Pembroke, shopkeeper 
Phi 1D ies. High Holborn, glass-dealers 

Quiros, metas: ie lane, merchant 
4 
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Roberts, C. Gurney Slade, Somersetshire, inn- 
Rebar % Chowbent, Lancashire, innkeeper 
Reed, C. Plymouth, mere! 
Ray, J. & Ray, J. K. Clare, Suffolk, bankers 
Read, Gy Rs ft merchant 
ID ok eee ge, tL 

. -Lion-| -! uare 
Sendall, J. Fulham, horse-dealer ts 
Sorrell, R. B+ Kirby-street, printer 
Sharrock, P. T. Preston, music-vender 
Story, T. Hunworth, miller 
Smith, ‘T. Leeds, worsted-spinner 
a R. Newman-street, Oxford-road, pieture- 


Scott, A+ Johin-street, Commercial-road, dealer 

Shopbridge, W- Marden, Kent, farmer 

Sinclair, J. Brighthelmstone, bookbinder 

Swaine, J. Bristol, dealer 

Sellers, H. Burnley, cotton-spinner 

Scott, J. Fore-street, corn-dealer 

Simpson, C. Stretford, nurseryman 

Skinner, S. Sharpe’s buildings, Rosemary-lane, 
slopseller 


Register.—Commercial Report. 


Smith, I. D. StG. Rotherhithe, cork- 
‘Thom pson, GC, Halifax, w: ‘ jase cut eure 
i ‘i + eee — t 

a . -lane, dealer in 
‘Townsend, W. sheffield, builder 
Taylor, J. Hedon, mariner 
Thom H. & Moses, T. Rotherhithe, wine. 


m ts 
Trustrum, J. Grove, Great Guildford-street, care 


penter 
Twiddy, G. Bread-street-hill, oil and colourman 
EY cw - wr spirit-merchant 
Whitfie » P. Commercial-road i 
merchant > poetet dad vine 


Womack, J. W. Norwich, linen-draper 

Wood, J. Walsall, factor 

Wynn, W. Dean-street, Soho, watch-maker 

Ww oom, H. sen. Flandford-forum, Dorsetshire, 
r 


Worrall, W. Liverpool, merchant 
Whitley, J. Dubb, Bingley, worsted- 
Watters, S. Bermondsey, anchorsmith 
Wrathell, C. C. Lancaster, dealer in coals 
Want, J. Russell-place, surgeon 

Young, J, Laystall-street, milkman. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 3lst 
January 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Attwell, Wm, brush and basket maker, Glasgow 
Alexander, John, distiller, Linlithgow : 
Brown, Robert, horse and catt! and grazier, 
Glasgow 
Byers, Richard, & Co. spirit-dealers, Glasgow 
las, G. Newcastleton, Dumtfries-shire 
Drummond, J. architect and builder, Oban 
Erskine, Wm, merchant and spirit-dealer, Glasgow 
Harkness, Thomas, Esq. of Balthinore, wool and 
timber-merchant, residing at Garrachovan, Cowal 
Jamieson, Andrew, merchant, Turriff 
Laird, Anthony, cooper and fish-curer, Leith 
M‘Ewen, Archibald, merchant and grocer, Glasgow 
Paterson, John, skinner and tanner, Spoutmouth, 


Ww 
Thomson, John, Robroyston, flesher, cattle and 
horse dealer, Calton, Glasgow 
White & Downie, merchants, Gl 
a & Lookup, tanners and 
ies 


ers, Dum- 


London, Corn Exchange, Jan. 31. 
& s. 
Wheat,red, new 56 to 60 
Fine ditto. . 60to 65 
Su ditto 64to 67 
White . . . S6to 60 he 
Fine ditto .. 62 to Foreign . . 
Su »+ 68to Feed Oats 
ditto... . 75 to Fi 
Rye -.+..++ Sito Polanddo . .22to 
Barley... + 28to Fine... . 
Fine .... + 32to 
ee ...55to 27 to 29 
60 
econds . . .50te 535) 
North Country 45 to 50! 
Pollard . . 20to 23! 
Bran... 8to 9 


Seeds, &c. 


Se s. 

Must. Brown, 15 to 2 Hempseed . . 
—White. . 6to 11) Linseed, crush. 
mn a 0 | New, for Seed 

urnips.+.- 20 | Ryegrass, 
—New .... Oto 0) Clover, Red, . 60 to 98 
—Yellow. .. Oto Oj/—White. . 60to100 
Carraway . . . 48 to 50/ Coriander .. 10 to 12 
Canary ._. 80to 94! Trefoil . . 30 to 68 

New Rapeseed, £31 to £335. 


s. 
Boilers . . 46to 
New. ...+ .=to — 
Small Beans . 40 to 
Tick 35 to : 











s. S-! 
—to — 
—to —| 
— to —| 
- + I5to 40 


DIVIDENDS. 


Francis Garbett & Co. late of Carron Wharf; a di- 
vidend on 15th Februar 

Gillies, Colin, merchant, Brechin; a dividend on 
14th February 

Lawrie, Andrew & Son, upholsterers, Edinburgh; 
a dividend on 28th February 

M‘Farlane, Rennie, & Co. merchants, Glasgow; 3 
dividend on 14th February 

Moshess & Wallace, merchants, Ayr; a dividend 
on 8th February 

Petrie, James. jun. merchant, Aberdeen; a divi- 
dend on 14th February 

Scott, J. sen. & Co. merchants and agents, Glas- 
gow ; a dividend on 11th March “ 

Sheriff, Robert, manufacturer, Glasgow; a divi- 
dend on 16th February- 


Liverpool, Feb. 5. 


sd. % d.| 8 
per 70 Ibs, [Pekse, grey 
: |— Boiling . 
English, new 9 0 to 10 O!Piour, Eng. 
American. 8 3to 9 O'Fine . . 
Dantzic - 9 6 to 10 O\frishp.2401b.44 
Dutch Red 0 0 to O O|amer. p. 196 
\Riga...- 8 0to 8 S\po, inbond 34 
|Archangel . 7 6tO 7 9isour .. 54 
Canada . +. 4 : © 0 0/Oatmeal, per 240 
0 
6 to 
bs 


= 
= 


se 


eoBSR KA Shek 
ecto oo coc oOo 


0 
t 

|Scotch  . to 9 6/English 55 0 
Irish, new 8 6to 9 3iScotch ... 280 
Barley, per601bs. irish « . - 270 
(Eng: — +44to 4 6/Bran, p.24Ib. 00 
—Malting. 50to 0 ¢ 

Scotch .. 46to 50| Butter, Beef, Go 
Irish, . . to 0 O'Butter, percwt s % 
|Foreign . 3\Belfast - + 84to 0 
|Oats, per 45 Ib. |Newry - 82to 0 
|English pota. ; 8|Waterford,new Oto 0 
Irish, do. . 6\Cork, pick. 2a 78to 0 
|Seotch do. |  Sddry.  7to 0 
|Rye, perqr. 36 0 t 0|Beef, p. tieree 95 to “4 
Malt, p. 9gis. 100 to 00)Tongu- p.firk. 0 to ; 
on, qr. oneal Ae p- Li T5to 8 

English . . 46 0 to 50 0) Bacon, 

Irish e+ 6 44 0 to 46 O|Short mnddes 56 to r 
Ropeseed £30 to —e dry, « Oto 


i) 
SsssFss se 


Suns 
eo 
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1690."] Register.--Commercial Report. 
EDINBURGH.-—FEs. 2. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.0000-308- 0d. Ist,... 100258 Od. Ist,,.+.-208. Od. Ist,......18s. 6d. 
24, .+.+..328. Gd. | 2d,......22s. 6d. 19s. Od. | 2d,......16s. Od. 
Sd, «20006278 Od. | Sd,......19s. Od. | Sd,......15s. Gd. | Sd,....15s. 6d. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 12: 5 : 6-12ths. 


Tuesday, February 1. 


8d, | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
8d. | Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os 
Od. | Butter, perlb . . Is 
Od. | Saltditto, . . . Ie 

8d. | Ditto, per stone . 16s, Od. to 
6d. | Eggs, per dozen .. Is, 3d. to 


Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) 
Mutton oe ¢ @ 


PERE RS 
FESSEE 
SSSsss 
FEES SP 


HADDINGTON.—FEx. 4. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. 
Ist,......34s. Gd. | Ist,......25s. Od. | Ist,......20s. Od. -17s, Od. | Ist, .....18s. Od. 
2d, 2d, 17s. Od. | 2d, ......14s. Od. | 2d,......15s. Od, 
3d, ......193. Od, | 3d, 14s. Od. | 3d, ......11s, Od. | 3d,......128. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1 : 12: 3: 4-12ths, 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 22d Jan. 1820. 


Wheat, 63s. 10d.—Rye, 41s. Od.—Barley, 53s. 11d.—Oats, 23s, 9d.—Beans, 44s, 9d.—-Pease, 478, 4d.— 
Beer or Big, Us, 0d.—Oatmeal, 25s. 9d. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Jan. 1820. 


Wheat, 52s. 91.—Rye, 36s. 5d.—Barley, 27s. 11d.—Oats, 20s. 10d.—Beans, 31s, 7d. Pease, 31s. 1d. 
Beer or Big, 25s. 10d.—Oatmeal, 17s. 9d. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tue frost that set in towards the latter end of December continued with increasing seve- 
rity during the first four days of January. During the first night of the month, the ther- 
mometer sunk to 144, and on the 2d, to 103. From the 5th to the 9th, it was more mo- 
derate; and on the 10th, the temperature of the day rose te 404, the lowest during the 
night being 36. After the 12th, the frost became more severe than at any former period, 
and continued till the 22d. On the morning of the 18th the thermometer stood at Zero, 
and did not rise higher than 11} till very late in the evening. In the neighbourhood of 
the river the temperature was observed about 10 degrees below Zero, probably the 
gteatest degree of cold ever experienced in this country. After the 17th, the thermo- 
meter sunk repeatedly to 5, and on the last night of the frost it was at 12}. From the 
%3d to the end of the month, the thermometer rose to 40 or upwards every day. The 
state of the barometer during the month was as extraordinary as that of the thermometer. 
From the Ist to the 9th, it rose gradually, every day, with one slight exception ; and on 
the morning of the 9th, stood at the very unusual height of 30.835. This was at 10 ; 
but an hour before, it was at 30.845, and in all probability had been higher during the 
night. Making allowance for the elevation of the place, it must have been as high as 
31.045 inches at the level of the sea, a height altogether unexampled perhaps in this cli- 
mate, During the next nine days, the barometer sunk almost as gradually as it had risen ; 
and on the morning of the 19th, two days after the greatest depression of temperature, it 
stood at 28.830, being 2 inches lower than at its greatest elevation. The mean tempera- 
ture of January is nearly 74 degrees lower than that of January last year, the mean of 
Leslie’s hygrometer is one degree lower, and the mean relative humidity exactly the same. 
The quantity of evaporation is one-third less than last year. 
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Register.— Meteorological Report. 





CFeb, 


MereroroLocicat Taste, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet, 


January 1820. 























Means. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, e e ow 
wuuseeee temperature, 10 —_ . +. * oe 
vcenwren 10 PM. + + + 304 
eee weree extremes, . 

bcocencescce 10 - M. and 10 P.M.” « - 305 
wseecccccces & - observations, 30.4 
Whole range of thermometer, . - 540.0 
Mean dailyditto, . . +. «+ -e 11.0 
ssoeveee temperature of spring water, 37.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer.38) . 29.708 
esessesseees LO P.M. (temp. of mer. 38) « 29.717 
essesesseeee DOth, (temp- Of mer. 38) e 29.713 
Whole range of barometer, . 9.285 
Mean ditto, during the night e 0135S 
t, ‘ - 164 
eccceccccccoeeeee IN 24 tm ° . -299 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Rain in inches, . + eat a 
Evaporation in dit to, ae ak . -630 
Mean daily Evaporation, ‘pe e -020 

Leslie. nani 10 A. M. ° 5.3 

ew 1OP.M. .« e . 6.0 

° . e 57 

Point of Dep. 10 A.M. - 26.8 

10 P.M. e 25-7 

both, ° 26.2 

evcossseseeeeee Relat. Humid. = ~~ - 87.9 

P. M. 85.7 

h, 86.8 





bot 
eossesseeeeeeeeGTS. MOIS. in 100 cub. in air,10 A.M. .118 


P.M. .113 








Fair days, 21; rainy days, 10. 


"both, 115 
Wind west of meridian, 23; east of meridian, 8. 





Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Maximum, 3ist day, “ e 47.0 
Minimum, . 17th . ° 0.0 
Lowest maximum, 


«ss 20.0 













Lowest ditto, ° 18th > . 
Highest, 10 P. M. 24th, . « 43.0 
Lowest ditto 18th >. tig 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 21st e 24.0 
Least ditto, e e 6th e 3.0 
BAROMETER, Inches, 
Highest, 10 A. M. ° 9th ° 30.835 
Lowest ditto, e 19th ° 28.830 
Highest, 10 P. M. ° x. - 30.800 
Lowest ditto, . ‘ 
Greatest range in 24! ours, 2 oh . 690 
Least ditto, ° ° 17th eo. o) & 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 11th e 16.0 
eansccese + Lowest ditto, 18th e - 00 
seseseee Highest, 10 P.M. 11th J 160 
.- Lowest ditto, 18th 
Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. 30th 410 
ccccenencccocesionsessousecsese Lowest ditto, 18th 60 
eccee «- Highest, 10P. M. 350th 38.0 
eddecccecepoococcoccecsocscoee Lowest ditto, 18th 110 
oseee .. Relat. Hum. Highest, 10 A.M. 18th 100.0 
ences scosccscsccscsesses Least ditto, llth 66.0 
sense -«» Greatest, 10 P.M. 18th 100.0 
eccascesscsnasossccascoveosess Least ditto, 9th 65.0 
ecccee Mois. 100 cub. in, Greatest, 10 A.M. Sist .184 
cecceccesccevocceocescesseress Leas: t ditto, 18) 055 
one Greatest, 10 P. M. 30th .166 
ecceesceseee erccccccccccscccce ARSE ditto, 18th .066 


MereoroLocicat TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o ae forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 


noon. The second Observation in the afternoon, in the 


first column, is taken by the 



























































Thermometer. 
Attach. j Attac 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. Ther. |Barom. Ther. ” | wind. 
M.17 {|29.106|M.27 Snow deep, M.14 29,279|M.26 } | Sunshine, 
Jan. 1{|A 93 A, 22 178 A. 28 N.W. frost. o Jan. i7{ A. 19 264 A. 36} Chble. Keen frost. 
M.1I8 | . M.2 een frost. . -254|M. 

24 /a. 93 “225 A. 25} |N-W- |cnow on gr. 18{ A-16 ogi? A. 24} Chie. mors 
M.17| .325|/M.25 : . -672|M.20 now 
3{Ih. 1580|A. 27 f |Cble- | Ditto. 194 Ja. 95 | .847/A. 27} |Cble. |poet night. 

M.21| .675|M.28 Frost, snow M-13 '29:101/M-25 \ \cyjo, |Frost, sum, 
4{ (N23 | “706la.30 $ (C@lm-|on ground. 207 a. 24 | .220]A. 26 » snow on g 
M.21 | .619|M.33 : M. 315|M. 
ies) sumer me | Sie Sel peat 
. . 2. . » . 
6\la56| :84ala. 3 Calm. |Foggy, fair. 22{ 1h. 19 | \619|A. 33} W-  |sunshine. 
M.29 -999 M.32 Snow and M.2 -230|M- Ww. thaw. 
7 Chie. |S™ 23{ Me) peo og |W [Fine 
Mis} sit M36} { M.393 28.954 M40 ¥\5. wy. [Ditto 
8 es 5639|A. 36 J |Cble. |Keen frost. 24{ A. s 9994. $25 Or en 
19 | °651/M.29 : M.353 29.343|M. u 
9{ M28 | 631M. 39 f (Chie. |Ditto. 254 (Met metre 40} (Cble. [Ott even. 
M.20 | .371|M.33 Mild M.31 | .217/M.40)|,, | Foggy foren. 
104 )a-35 | [131|a.355 |N-W- leather fresh. 26{ 4-38 | -154/A. so} su 
% . ' Fresh 315 28.869|M.4 ties 
11 Po reel aged NeW. [eres snow | 97 { It “eon a at N. W. - 
54 |\99.537|M. morn. 
13{ 32 | “Soe rest) N.W. other fresh.|| 28 { Meal | 856 Me} Ne We sunshine ay 
13 f |(M-24| .859|M.32 Dull, shrs. 29 f /M-38 | -820/M-40 } chile, [Fae 
A-30 | .9681a.55 Cole. \o¢ snow. A-58 | 61414. 12 iy 
” -975|M.31 P Frost, . -601/M. Ww. air, ® 
mis) Saale meee) US| eke ae 
. ‘ 4 Sunshine P ° s.w. [fa 
15 ay a 4.35} Chle. mow on gr. aif A.47 | .513/A. ss} night. 
a een fros' 505 inches, 
164 14.26 | °374/a.27 51M ‘Snow. Average of Rain, +50 
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I. MILITARY. 
Army Lieut.-Col. Tuyill, a 26 Dr. to be Col. on 
the on. as 4 Majo wi yon w nd 
Capt. z. . do. 
— Nicolls, R. Art. Ma: e: do. 
——Mar. of Worcester, 7 F. Major 





30 Dee. do. 

2 Dr.G. Cale Cornet by purch. v. Cotton, 
ro. 2 6 Jan. 1820 

9Dr. Major Wildman, Lt.-Col. by purch. vice 
—= ~~ .~ Dec. = 9 

Capt. Hurt, M 0. 

Lieut. Minchin, “cant by pu purch. do. 
ag Porter, Li net by pu —_ do. 

m Beresford, Cun do. 

10 Comet & Adj. Wells. ran’ ert, Lt. 30do. 


—— Hon. R. H. S. "Cotton, fm. 2 Dr. 
oe to be Lieut. by purch. vice Jeffries. 


25 do. 
G. Gds. Ens. 4 & Lt. Dirom, Lt. & cu, by — 
vice Molloy, ret. 1820 





— Lord Howard de Waiden, fm. 
hp. Ens. & Lt. by — do. 
C. Gds. a A Woodford, lst Major, vice Jackson, 


~ 
—_ Sepeae, 2d Major 
Bt. Lt.-Col. Steele, Capt. & Lt.-Col. do. 
Ens. & Lt. Bentinck, Lt. & Adj. 0. 
Cor. Smith, a 2 Dr. G. Ens, & Lt. ao: 
1F. . Bt. Maj. Wetherall, Major, be iste 
Dec. 





jjowt. Mosteneld, Gr ue 
ington, Lieut. vice M‘ ae, 

i do. 
Lewis, Lieut. do. 

W. Tottenham, Ensign 22 Mar. 1817 


— Home, ign 50 Dee. 1819 

Lt. Cameron, Adj. vice M‘Ewen, dead do. 

ll = Lae Pin Campbell, Maj. vice em. 
et. 


Lieut. Walker, Capt. e. 

— Marsh, Lieut. do. 

22F. urg. Brown, from hp. 4 Dr. G. As. 

Surg. vice Martin, E. Ind. 6 Jan. 1820 

29 H. Deedes, Ens. by purch. vice = 
Dec. 


30 Ens. Warren, Lieut. vice or tg dead 


13 Nov. 1818 

Paton, hp. 54 F. E. do. 

41 Ens. erg 87 F. vice Burrowes, 
hp. York Chass. 30 Dec. 1819 

44 W. Fhudyer, Ens. vice oy dead do. 
Ens. Woollart, Adj. v- dead _ do. 


50 — Flude, Lt. vice Edw: ;, dead 29 do. 
— Weir, Lt. vice Harley, dead 30 do. 

Gent. Cadet J. Foy, from R. M. C. ps 

0. 

S. J. Hodgson, from R. M. C. Ens. 50 do. 
Lt. Vinicombe, from hp. 68 F. Paym. v. 


Montgomery, dead 6 Jan. 1820 
58 Lt. Fugion, from hp. 37 F. Poge. vice 
Torner, dead 23 Dec. Pg 


J. Skinner, Ensign (0 do. 
61 Lt. Furnace, Capt. vice Mackrill, dent do. 

Ens. Verner, Lieut. do. 

A. Grieve, Ens. do. 
64 Ens. Stevenson, Lieut. vice —— dead 


Jan. 1820 

H. F. Broderip, Ens, do. 
67 Lt. peng from 89 F. Capt. vice ar “4 
0. 
Eis. I Hassell, Lieut. vice Lay 13 do. 

Gent. Cadet A. Ansel], fro Mil. - 
Ens. do. 

87 Ens. Bateman, Lt. vice Batsbinen, pro. 
35 Dec. y 4 

C. H. Do’ 


Ens, Su oy trom a Ree York dee 
Ens. vice Gossip, 41 50 do. 
89 Lt. Vineet, from 46 F. " Lieut. vice Snow, 


pro. 67 F. 6 Jan. 1820 

90 As. Surg. mie “anthat, from hp, 25 F. As. 
Surg. v. Fi hp. 25 F. 30 Dee. 1819 

92 Bt. Maj. Couper, sper, Mabe, vice Ferrier, “fo. 
. 


Lieut. Innes, Capt. 
Ens. Macdonald, Lieut. vice Gordon, ead 


Register.Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Ens. Mackintosh, Lieut. viee Logan, dead 


— Gordon, Lieut. vice Will, dead 29 do. 
— Campbell, from 58 F. Lieut. 30 do. 
= Cc wy d olde deal from R.M. C. 

ns. vice do. 
Cc. Smith, from R. Cc. 








28 do. 
A. Amsinck, from R. M. C. 
Ens. 29 do. 
—— Pearson, 6 Jan. 1820 
a As. J. 8 » As, Sur Gang 
as, dead Dee. 1819 
Rifle B. Bt I Lieut-Cole Miller, Maj. eee” vice 
ilkins, ret. 5 do. 
1st if, ia. Capt. by do. 
7% * Tat t. by pureh. do. 
it, Wood Lt. by pur. 13 Jan. 1820 
Staff C. Col. Sir R. D. J ackson, K.C. C.B. fm. 2 F. G. 
Col. vice pines” 18 do. 


Staff: 

Col. Sir R. D. Jackson, K.C.B, D.Q.M. Gen. to 

the Forces, vice D’Urban 18 Jan. 1820 
Garrisons. 
Capt. Weeks, from hp. Nova S. Fen. Town Adj. of 
‘ape retin, v vice Schwartz, res. 25 Oct. 1819 
edical rtment. 
Physician T. short from hp. Phys. 25 Dec. do. 
As. Surg. Dunn, from 2 W. I. R. Surg. 

3 Jan. 1820 

Savery, from hp. R. W. I. R. As. Surg. 
25 June 1819 
Hosp. Mate M. Ritchie, Hosp. As. vice Macleod, 
dead 25 Dee. do. 
W. Charles, Hosp. As. vice ae do. 


Hosp. As. Duncanson, from hp. Hosp. A: 
13 ja. 1820 








Exchanges. 
Bt. toe Tayler, from 93 F. with Capt. Mansel, 


F. 
cart re from 64 F. with Bt. Major Eliot, 


Goldie, from 6 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Schreiber, hp. 22 Dr. 
—— Crawford, from ‘ll Dr. with Capt. Mylne, 


13 Dr. 
from 19 F. with Capt. Farquharson, 
Sub-Inse. Mil Ion. Isl. er 
: — from 54 F. with Capt, Emett, 
Pp: 
“er from 75 F. with Capt. MacMahon, 
p- 
— owe 65 F. with Captain Burrowes, 
Liett, Dition from 63 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
‘olls, hp. 
—_—_— <; 1 ~~ —hilerdedne 
Cary, hp. York Chass. 
rs sr from 31 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Gage, 
by aig =“. 42 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Macdougall, hp. 8. 
“Be — from b F. with Lieut. Randall, hp. 
Robb, from 7 Dr. Gds. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Crossley, hp. 25 Dr. 
—— Sperling, from 9 F. with Lt. Robinson, hp. 
—— Barlow, from 30 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Cheape, hp. 95 F. 
Dickens, from 1 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Lt. 
West, hp. 24 Dr. 
— Le from 75 F. with Lieut. Brooke, 
ame Sandon, from 86 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Nunn, hp. 
be 53 Langmead, from 10 D. with Ens. Wortley, 


2a gees from 21 F. with Ensign Booth, 
h 


Enagn Francis, from 8 F. rec. diff. with 2d Licut. 
Curtis, hp. Rifle B 

aap bent from 32 F. with Ensign Power, 

aa Carey, f fm. 88 F. with Ens. Boyes, ob 50F. 

—— Hall, fm, 15 F, with Ens. Macdonell, 25 F. 
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Ensign Potenger, from 35 F. ree. diff. with Ensi 
Semple, hp. 96 F. - 
—— Russell, from 55 F. rec. diff. with Ens. Fur- 

long, hp. 6 F. 
Nutt, from 64 F. rec. diff. with Ens. Fo- 


thergill, hp. 36 F. 
Paym. Chapman, from 9 Dr. with Paym. Knight, 
hp. 5 Line K. G. — 
Surg. , from 2 W. I. R. with Assist. 
Surg. Dunn, hp. 19 Dr. 
Hosp. Assist. Robertson, M.D. from Staff Med. 
Dep. with Hosp, Assistant Hall, h 
esignations and Retirements. 
Lieut.-General Lord Hartland, 9 Dr. 
Lieut.-Colonel Wilkins, Rifle Brigade 
Captain Molloy, Grenadier Guards 
Lieut. Schwartz, Town Adj. of Cape Breton 
Ensign Burke, 29 F. 
Surgeon Loftus, 1 Lane. Mil. 
Superseded. 
Captain Lee, Rifle Brigade 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Captain C. L. Fitzgerald, on hp. 83 F. as Major in 
the Army 12 Aug. 1819 
The Exchange between Captain Stangways, of 65 
F, and Captain Perry, hp. 56 F. 


Register.--Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


[Feb 
Deaths. 


Field-Marshal his Royal Highness the D. of K, 
K. G. & G. C. B. 1 F. Governor of Gibraltar” 
23 
General Earl of Suffolk, 44 F. Goveinas at = 
_donderry and Culmore Jan. 1399 
Lieut.-General Jas Campbell, Unatt. London 
1820 


17 J 
Captain Pyner, Adjutant to 2d Surrey ihe 
Lieut. Maw, 17 F. 11 June 1819 
Hearn, 34 F. Madras 4 July do, 
Cavanagh, Royal Art. Trinidad 12 Oct. do. 
—— Chadwick, late 1 Roy. Vet. Bn. Dublin 


Crouchley, hp. 85 F. 29 peat 

Garrard, of Invalids 27 Sep. do, 

Openshaw, of Invalids 5 Jan. 1820 

- Hudson, of Invalids Jan. de, 
Vaughan, 1 F. 1 Bn. Dublin 13 do. 

Ensign & Adj. Barry, 44 F. 

Quarter-Master Masters, 8 Dr. Bengal 26 May 1819 

—— Murray, 75 F. Thurso, N. B. “ 

25 Di " 

Commis. Depart, Dep. Ass. Com. Gen. M‘Doasit 

Trinidad 20 July 1819 

Medical Depart. Dep. Ins. Taylor, hp. 9 Jan, 1820 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


July 28. At Surat, the lady of John Romer, 
. second judge of the Court of Circuit and Ap- 
, a daughter. 

Dec. 1. At Rossie, Mrs Oliphant of Rossie, a son. 

21. In Great Russel-street, London, the lady of 

James Loch, Esq. a son. 

=~ At Greenock, Mrs Turner of Kilbute, a son. 

23. Lady Mackenzie of Coul, a son. 

24. The lady of William Stothert, Esq. of Car- 


gen, a son. : 
28. At the King’s-stables, Grassmarket, Ann 
Comrie, upwards of 50 years of age, one of the out- 


patients of Dr Thatcher's dispensary, wife of 
—— Malloch, shoemaker, a still-born son, being 
her first child. 

50. At Edinburgh, Mrs Hood of Stoneridge, a 


son. 
31. At Warriston-crescent, Edinburgh, Mrs Cap- 
tain y, R-N. a son. 

Jan. 2, At Ulston, near Jedburgh, Mrs Caver- 
hill, a son. 

3. At Kelso, Mrs D. Douglas, a son. 

4. Mrs Ferrier, Northumberland-street, Edin- 


hter. 
ville, the Right Hon. Lady Eleanor 
Balfour, a 


, ason. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Maitland Gibson, younger 
of Cliftonhall, a son. 

9. At Stirling, Mrs William Galbraith, a daugh- 


ter. 

10. At Woolwich-common, the lady of Captain 
H. W. Gordon, a daughter. 

12. At Knockbreck, Ross-shire, the lady of H. 


Ross, - a son, , 
— At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs Captain Sotheby, 


a son. 

15. At Acton, Middlesex, the lady of Henry 
Alexander Douglas, Esq. a son. 

— Mrs Cunningham Graham of Gartmore, a 
daughter. K: 

— At her house, Great King-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs James Lang, a daughter. 

18. At her house in George-street, Edinburgh, 
Lady Elizabeth Hope Vere, a daughter. 

— At Catharine-bank, Mrs Ireland, a son. 

20. At Comely-bank, Mrs Laidlaw, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Dec. 3. At Rickmansworth, L. G. Brown, oe 
‘son of the Rev. Dr Brown, principal of Marischal- 
e, Aberdeen, to Catherine Elizabeth, eldest 

ter of Brian Hudgson, . Claeton, Essex. 
. At the house of his Excellency the Earl of 
Clancarty, his Britannic Majesty’s Amb: ss dor at 


the Hague, Lieut.-Col. Sir James Roupell Colle- 
ton, bart. to Septima Sexta Colleton, daughter of 
Rear-admiral Richard Graves, 

19. At Senwick, near Kirkcudbright, at the house 
of Sir John Gordon, bart. Major-Gen. Riall, 
vernor of Granada, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the 
late James Scarlett, Esq. jun. of Peru, in the island 
of Jamaica. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mr John Paterson, agent for 
the Leith-bank, Dalkeith, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr ga aaa Galashiels. 

27. Mr Stocks of Lathrow, to Mary, onl he 
ter of Mr Kirkland, Kinross. Ki y daug 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Oliver, merchant, 
to Charlotte, daughter of Mr George M‘Latchie, 
Nicolson’s-street. , 

28. At the house of Mrs Admiral Deans, Anne- 
street, St Bernard’s, Wm Paul, Esq. accountant, 
Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Admiral Deans of Huntingdon. 

Jan, 4. At Greenock, James Hunter, Esq. to 
Jane, daughter of AZneas Morrison, Esq. 

— At Port-Glasgow, Claud Marshall, Esq. she- 
riff-substitute, Greenock, to Miss Mary Beckford 
Johnstone, youngest daughter of David Johnstone, 
Esq. Port-Glasgow. : 

— At Ormidale, Argylishire, Major James Li- 
mond, of the Hon. East India Company's artillery, 
Madras, to Jessie, third daughter of John Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Ormidale. 

6. At Yair, Rob. Scott Moncrieff, Esq. younger 
of Newhalls, advocate, to Susanna, daughter of 
Alexander Pringle, Esq. of Whitebank. 

— At Pape Westray, George Traill, Esq. of Hol- 
land, to Mary, second daughter of W. Swan, Esq. 

7. At Edinburgh, Alexander Macleod, Esq. com- 
mander of his Majesty’s cutter Wellington, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of the late Alexander Chry- 
stie, Esq. of Balchrystie. ; 

— Robert Muter, Esq. captain in the 7th royal 
fusileers, to Fanny, eldest daughter of J. O'Neill, 
Esq. of Lanch-hill, county of Dublin. 

8. At Bath, €aptain John Maitland, royal navy, 

oungest son of the late Hon. Colonel Ric 
Mait land, brother of the late Earl of Lauderdale, 
to Dora, eldest daaghter of C. Bateman, Esq. ot 
Bedford, county of Kerry, Ireland. t 

10. At Duchally, Mr Charles. Graham Sidey, 
postmaster, Perth, to Miss Franees Monteath, 
third daughter of J. Monteath, Esq. of Duchally. 

13. At Leith, Mr George Craig, Quality-street, 
to Miss Mary Ann Graham, of Newington, Edin- 


burgh. 4 
it ‘At her father’s house, in Queen-street, Edin- 
burgh, Walter Frederick Campbell of Shewfeld, 
Esq. to Lady Ellinor Charteris, eldest daughter 
the Right Hon, the Earl of Wemyss and arch. 
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, At Rosefield-cottage, Portobello, John Jack- 
a AP of York, to Christian, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr John Stewart, Pitlochry. 

19. At Melville-street, the Rev. Patrick Brew- 
ster, one of the ministers of the Abbey Church, 

isley, to Frances Anne, youngest daughter of 
the late Colonel Edward St of Mayne. 

gi, At Edinburgh, William ——~ sq. W.S. 
to Agnes, only daughter of the late James Gerard, 

. of Whi ° 
Enq of Wdinburgh, Mr William Christie, writer, 

Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr Alexander 
Areher, of the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh. 

Lately—At Largo, Mr Andrew Liddell, iron- 

, Glasgow, to Jessie, second daughter of the 

late Dr Goodsir, Largo. ; 

— At St Mary’s, Lambeth, Lord Viscount Kings- 
Jand, to Julia, daughter of John Willis, Esq. of 
Walcot-terrace, Lambeth. 


DEATHS. 

June 4. ae me P po sae mee Em. = 
tenant in his Majesty’s 65th regiment of foot, an 
son of the late Sir Charles Mitchell. A 

July = - om neg $ — — us A command 

aca ie, Lieut.-Colonel Montagu Cos- 
— an officer of distinguished merit, who fell a 
victim to the melancholy ravages of the cholera, 

ing in that country. 
. At Columbo, Ceylon, in the 25th year 
of his age, Dr Robert Thin, assisiant-surgeon, 2d 
Jon ent, son of Mr John Thin, architect, 


burgh. 
Aug. 25. At Nagpore, Lieut.-Colonel Munt, 
ding the 6th regiment of native cavalry. 
Sept. 17- At Kingston, Jamaica, of the yellow 
fever, Lieutenant Thomas Gordon, 92d regiment. 

18. At Kingston, Jamaica, the lady of Dr Ander- 
son, 92d regiment. 

Nov. 22. At the island of Madeira, Mr George 
Bartholomew, midshipman on board his Majesty’s 
ship Leven, youngest son of the late John Bartho- 
lomew, wy’ of Walridge. 

Dec. 3. At Tenby, in South Wales, William Ha- 


ton, le 

7. At Selkirk, George Dobson, sen. saddler. 

— At his estate at Londermuhlen, near Osna- 
burg, Count Frederick Leopold of Holberg, one of 
the most distinguished characters of Germany. 

13. At Dundee, John Guild, Esq. in the 77th 
year of his age, late provost of that burgh. 

elso, aged 28, William, youngest son of 
Mr William Middlemiss. 

— At Bath, aged 90, Mrs Cradock, relict of Dr 
Cradock, late archbishop of Dublin, and mother of 
Lord Howden, 

16. At the manse of Lochgoilhead, of typhus fe- 
ver, the Rev. Dr M‘Dougall, minister of that pa- 
rish, in the 63d year of his age, and 356th of his 


17. Mr M. Webster, stabler, West Register-street, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Gatcombe-park, Isle of Wight, Jane Meux 
——- lady of Alexander Campbell, Esq. 

18. Mrs Elizabeth Marshall, wife of Mr James 
Brown, Union-place, George’s-street, Edinburgh. 

— At Peebles, Mr William Spalding, gardener, 
jaa 60, a very respectable inhabitant of that 


he 
2. At his house, of Downie-park, Lieut.-Col. 
William Rattray, late of the Honourable East In- 
dia Company’s Bengal artillery. 
— Mr Charles Bruce, Calton-hill, second son of 
the late John Bruce, Esq. merchant, Edimburgh- 
21. Mr John Rule, farmer, Cyderhall, Suther- 


ire. 
22. At Grizzelfield, Mr George Hewat, late te- 
nant there. 

— At her house in Forth-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Anne Dalzel, widow of the late Andrew Dailzel, 
Esq. professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 


24. At Portsmouth, Mr David Proctor, son of 
the late Pat. Proctor, Esq. of Halkerton. 

— In Buccleuch-place, Edinburgh, Capt. Thos. 

es, late 25th foot, youngest son of the deceased 
John Boyes, Esq. of Wellhall, Hamilton. 

— Ather house in George’s-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Anne Rutherford, widow of the late Walter 
Scott, W.S. 

— At Tunbridge-wells, Charlotte Catherine, wife 
of Capt. J. Walker, C.B. R.N. and daughter of the 
late Right Hon. Gen. Sir John Irving, K.B. 


25. At Thurso, Quarter-Master Mathew Murray. 
of the 75th regiment of foot. ‘ 

— At Tiverton, William Gammins, 102. 
He several sheaves of corn in a field belong- 
— eorge Barne, —" when in his 100th year. 

6. At London, John Haig, Esq. of Bonnington. 
— Robert Aitken, only son of Mr William Ait- 
ken, eurrier, a 2 
27. At Fisherrow, Miss Helen Heriot, daughter 
of the late Tho. Heriot, Esq. of Edinburgh. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr John Bruce, late tenant in 
Over-Roxburgh. 
— At Mertoun-manse, Sarah Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the Rev. James Duncan. 
— At her house in Hill-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Buchanan, sen. of Auchintorlie. 
— Mr John Caldwall, miniature-painter, 
81. For more half acentury he followed: his 

rofession in this city, and, till age had rendered 
him unable any to continue it as the means 
of gaining alivelihood, was confessedly superior to 
all his contemporaries. In the early part of his 
life he was remarkable for his ency in the 
mathematics, having for several years gained the 
principal mathematical prize at the Ayr academy, 
at that time under the care of the well known Mr 
Mair, afterwards rector of the academy at Perth, 
by whom he was also initiated in the knowledge of 
the Latin language—his attainments in which were 
of a very i kind; and even till within a 
few days of his decease, the writer of this article 
has heard him several passages of Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues with all the fervour and correct em- 
| ap of acollege youth. His first instructor in 

e principles of drawing was Monsieur Delacour, 
a Frenchman who held the situation of master of 
the Drawing Academy, where, as a competitor in 
the fine arts, Mr C. was no less suceessful than in 
having three times gained the fire prite for drew. 

ving three times gai e prize for draw- 
ing, he was forbidden to compete any | , lest 
the rest of the boys might be disheartened from his 
repeated success. With the most unaffected sim- 
plicity and mildness of manner, he combined the 
graceful and easy politeness of a gentleman of the 
old school; and his company and conversation 
were equally relished by philosophers and men of 
science, as by the young and giddy. In a long list 
of friends, he had the honour of enumerating 
many distinguished both by birth and talent. A- 
mong these were the late Hon. H. Erskine, Sir W. 
Forbes, Lord Elibank, Robert Fergusson, David 
Allan, Runciman, Hearne, Pinkerton, Earl of Bu- 
chan, H. Raeburn, Esq., Lord Hermand, Gov. 
Ferguson, &c. He has left no relatives, except 
one brother, Mr James Caldwall, well known 
the admirers of the fine arts by his engraving of 
Mrs Siddons in the character of the ic muse, 
after Reynolds, and by his plates to Thornton’s il- 
fee mepenn e = Sexual system S ae = 
sides sevi in the Shakspeare gallery, &c. Mr C. 
was of a tall slender make—fad a Anely formed 
countenance—a nose of the real Roman curvature 
—with eyes which to the Jast sparkled with intelli- 
gence and good nature. The above is written by 
one who had the pleasure of being most intimate 
with him, and who considers it as a just though 
humble tribute to the talents and unobtrusive 
worth of an individual on whom the public, at one 
time, bestowed no inconsiderable hate of their 
patronage; but who had latterly sunk into an ob- 

ivion almost as dark as that in which he is now 
enshrouded. 

28. At Edinburgh, Miss Anna Dunbar, late of 
Durn, aged 82. 

29. At Springside, Marianhe, youngest daughter 
of the deceased Robert Hyndman, Esq. of Spring- 
side, in Ayrshire. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Katharine Hay, relict of 
David Chrichton, Esq. late merchant there. 

50. At the Vice-Regal-lodge, Dublin, the Right 
Hon. the Countess Talbot. Her ladyship’s very 
amiable character, her mild and affable manners, 
and the unaffected ness of heart, had much 
endeared her to all ce! in this country, which 
claimed the honour of her birth. Her excellency’s 
complaint, we understand, was one induced in a 
principal degree by her late accouchment. 

— At Bathgate, at the early ageof 16 years, Miss 
Marion Jamieson, eldest daughter of Mr John Ja- 
mieson, merchant there. 

— In Lauriston, Robert Forrest, Esq. late sur- 
geon in the royal navy. , 

— At Glasgow, George Forsyth, Esq. writer. 
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30. At Edinburgh, Mrs Linning, widow of the 
late Rev. Tho. Linning, minister of Lesmahagow. 
Si. At ony aged 71, Miss Jean Crawfurd, 
D ter of the deceased William Crawfurd, Esq. 
— Athis house, High-terrace, Edinburgh, Mr 
SS, Cromarty, Mrs Janet M daughter of 

_ » Mrs. junro, 
the late Alexander Munro of Kiltearn, and relict 
of Lieut. William Weddel of the 44th regiment 


of foot. 
Jan. 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth M‘Dermeit, 
peace Mr Andrew Bonnetyue, merchant in Edin- 


se "At Over Kinfauns, Mrs Margaret Robertson, 
78, wife of Mr William Shaw, late of Dalna- 


— At his house, at Lauriston, J. Forrest, Esq. 
2. At ate, Jedburgh, Mr James Davidson, 
late of Hindlee. Few passed this good man’s door 
without a kind invitation and hearty weicome to 
his sheltering cot and friendly board. ‘This bene- 
volent individual is supposed to have been in the 
of the author of Guy Mannering, when he drew 
character of —— Dinmont. 
2. At Brechin, the Rev. Mr Straton, of the Eng- 


— At Belmaduthy-house, Colin, third son of 
Colin Mackenzie, Esq. of Kilcoy. , 
— At Chessel’s-court, Canongate, Edinburgh, Mr 


i. 81. 
3. At » aged 97, Mr Robert Clark, 
forme Sainling, Mre Ticlen Littiejohn, widow of 

— At Stirling, Mrs i widow 

‘Cilchrist, aged 70. 
irk, Mr Charles Robb, surgeon. 

5. At her house in Duke-street, Edinburgh, in 
her 80th year, Mrs Helen Gray, relict of William 
Hay, Esq. of Newhall. 

— At ford, John Mary, the only son of the 
Rev. David Wauchope, rector of Warkton, Nor- 
thamptonshire. 


— At Dundee, George Wilkie, Esq. of Auch- 
cy t-place, Rdinbu h, Wil. Bowi 
_ mont- ’ e, 
: — South Ik 
in 


Th 


L of Melbourn, 
an At Frederick-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Carlyle 


— At Merton, 31, Mrs Isabella Brockie, 
wife of Mr George nie, % 

7. At Muirton, Lady Nairne, widow of Sir Wil- 
liam Nairne of Dunsinane, bart. in her 75th year. 

— At his father’s house in Leith, Benjamin Wa- 
ters, jun. aged 21. 

— At his house in Lauriston, Mr J. Spalden, 


sen. 

8. At Wharton- » Edinburgh, Mrs James 
Shiells, widow of Mr James Shiells, late extractor, 
Register-office. 

— At Leith, Elizabeth Williamson, wife of Mr 
James Henderson, shipmaster there. 

— At Tinian, Patrick Begbie, Esq. late of Cas- 


i. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean M‘George, relict of 
the ~,. William Moncrieff, minister of the As- 


sociate Congregation, Alloa. 
9. At Edinburgh, Miss Little Gilmour, daughter 


Register.— Deaths. 


of the deceased William Charles Lit ilmour. 
Bsq. of Craigmillar. ittle Gilmour, 
Vv , Stirling, . Forbes, 

'. Taylor, ¥. of Te ~ 

terrace, deputy inspector of hospitals in the British 


army. 

10. At Dalkeith, Mr Thomas Wood, merchant, 

11. At Ford, the Rev. John Blair, minister of 
the Associate Co tion of Colmonell, in the 
67th year of his age, and 40th of his ministry, 

— At Tilbister-iodge, Joanna, daughter Alex, 
Macleay, Esq. in her 17th year. 

— Mrs Margaret Dudgeon, widow of John Ma- 
son, late shoemaker, Canongate. 

— At Newbridge, Mr Alex. Lawson, aged 81. 

— At Exeter, in her 77th year, Mary, 
Countess of Rothes, relict of Bennet Langton sq 

‘on, county of Lincoln. ? 

15. At Moness-house, James Robertson, Esq. of 
Killichangie, aged 96. _ He outlived all his own fa. 
mily (the male part of which honourably bled and 
died in the service of their country). We have fre. 

uently observed the death of the last of Prince 
Charles Edward’s followers announced, and now 
venture to assert, without fear of contradiction 
that this is the last of the officers who fought un- 
der him, at the battle of Culloden, in 1746. He 
commanded a company of the Athole Highlanders 
upon that memorable day; and being perfectly 
collected in his senses to the last moment, his en- 
thusiastic aecount of the deeds of other years was 
aly interesting. 

14. At Grant’s-braes, near Haddington, 
Brown, the mother of Burns the poet, in her 88th 
year. 

16. At Edin h, in her 32d year, Mrs Jean 
Wilson, relict of the late Mr George Wilson, mer- 
chant, Dundee. 

— At London, Mrs Brenton, widow of the late 
Aa Edinburgh h lies 
18 At Edi » in his 82d year, Mr Willi 

M‘Cleish, printer. my 

— Mrs Linley, aged about 92, widow of the late 
Mr Linley, formerly of Drury-Lane Theatre, who 
was the father of the first Mrs Sheridan. 

19. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Janet Russell, 

youngest daughter of the late Colonel Russell of 
Ashiesteel. 
Lately—At Bath, suddenly, Vice- Admiral Fayer- 
man, aged 65. , 
— At Leith, the infant son of Mr James H. Kin- 
caid, South Forth-street. 

— At her house in St James’s-square, Edinburgh, 
in the 40th year of her ag 2, Mrs Helen Wuod, re- 
lict of the late Mr Mitchell, surgeon, Ayr. 

— At Chichester, Vice-Admiral Thomas Sur- 
ridge, 72. 

— Off Scilly Islands, on his passage to the Con- 
tinent for the recovery of his health, Lieut. and 
Adj. Barry, 44th foot. 

— At Newbigging, in the parish of Kingoldrum, 
Thomas Macinnes, late tenant in Loi m, in 
the parish of Lentrethen, aged 103. 

— At Chacewater, Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Joseph Ralph. Though she had reached her 21st 
year, her height was only two fect ten inches—she 
was not at deformed, but rather well propor- 
tioned. During her life she was never known to 
laugh or cry, or utter any sound whatever, t 
it was evident she both saw and heard. Her wei 
never exceeded twenty pounds. 





Tue number of eminent persons, natives, or closely connected with Scotland, who have 
died within these twelve months, is rather extraordinary, and greater than we ever re- 


member within the same 
most ancient and noble families in this 


period. eee Sane were the representatives of seven of the 
ingdom, 


viz.—The Dukes of Hamilton,, Buc- 


cleuch, and Lennox ; the Earls of Errol and Eglinton ; the Countess of Rothes and Lord 
Somerville ; the Right Hon. Robert Dundas, Lord Chief Baron ; Adam Rolland, Esq. of 
Gask, Professor Playfair, Professor Rutherford, Principal Hill, Principal Playfair, and 
Mr Watt, the celebrated inventor of the great improvements upon steam, the steam en- 


gine, &c. 
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